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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Any fond and foolish hopes that may have been entertained by 
the Potsdam Party in the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet, or by 
The New that section of the London and Provincial Press 
which derives its inspiration from the Wilhelm- 
strasse, of exploiting the German Emperor’s 
visit in order to effect a disastrous deflection of British foreign 
policy, have been cruelly dashed by the brutal action of the 
German Government. Gratitude is not the strongest point of 
the Prussian character and those who, in the familiar phrase, 
“work for the King of Prussia,” should accustom themselves 
to bitter disappointments. But we doubt whether even a 
Prussian statesman has ever dealt such a knock-down blow 
to confiding friends as has Wilhelm II. in selecting this par- 
ticular moment—when “ two kindred peoples ” were supposed 
to be moving wid a detente towards an entente—to publish a 
further instalment of his grandiose Napoleonic schemes for 
compassing the destruction of British Sea-Power, and for deal- 
ing that “blow at the heart of the British Empire” against 
which the late Lord Salisbury warned his self-complacent 
fellow countrymen. Never has Germany shown such cynical 
contempt for the British nation as in producing another 
Navy bill of colossal proportions—the third within seven years 
—before the echoes of the Imperial. professions of attach- 
ment to England and of devotion to peace had died away 
and before the gush was dry on those enlightened organs 
which devote themselves to misleading their readers as to the 
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character of German policy and the scope of German ambitions. 
We tender our sincere sympathy to the Westminster Gazette and 
its companions in misfortune. It is no longer possible even 
for case-hardened Teutophils to cultivate illusions as to the 
objects and objective of the German Navy, which was deli- 
berately launched during the South African War on an ocean 
of Anglophobia, and was officially declared at the time of the 
introduction of the Navy Bill of 1900 to be aimed at England, 
and has ever since been augmented at a prodigious pace and 
at a reckless cost, on the tacit understanding between Govern- 
ment and people that the burden of this vast speculation, 
which will probably involve an outlay of {500,000,000 before 
the end of the chapter, wi!l ultimately fall on Great Britain 
in the shape of a war indemnity. That was the underlying 
and decisive issue at the General Election in Germany at the 
beginning of the year, when the Emperor obtained a vote 
of confidence from the country, which he interpreted as a 
mandate to go full steam ahead and “to ride down his 
enemies,” and it is now impossible to separate Government 
and nation, who are rowing strenuously in the same boat 
towards the same shore. The entire naval literature of Germany, 
which takes its cue from the flamboyant speeches of the 
Kaiser, is saturated with the idea of a war with England, 


and the people have gradually become impregnated with the 
obsession of their Sovereign, who regards himself as the 
divinely appointed executor of the British Empire, 


To an island Power such as Great Britain, which is the centre of 
a world-wide Empire, the command of the sea is an elementary 
necessity, without which the Empire would 
shrivel and our people would starve. The 
British Navy preserves communications be- 
tween the separated British communities, besides being our 
only serious home defence and the guarantee of our daily 
bread. But to a compact Continental Empire such as Germany 
a navy is an expensive luxury, She is rendered safe from all 
external aggression by her mighty army, which is admittedly the 
greatest military machine in the world. She would not squan- 
der her substance and imperil her finances in building a 
gigantic fleet to protect the diminutive trade of unprofitable 
Colonies, nor does she aspire to show her flag in remote 
waters, Her squadrons remain at home. Neither is a navy 
necessary to guarantee the feeding of her people, who in war 
could be supplied overland through Continental neighbours. 
Nor is it wanted in order to cope with France, as France has 
of late years slackened her maritime efforts, and moreover 
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Germany has notoriously always relied on her army to over- 
whelm the Republic. Russia has temporarily ceased to count 
as a Sea-Power ; Austria and Italy are the allies of Germany, 
and have no navies to speak of. Holland lies at her great 
neighbour’s mercy. Switzerland cannot be crushed by Sea- 
Power. That Japan is not the objective is evident from the 
relatively small coal-carrying capacity of German battleships, 
which unfits them for distant operations. A similar obser- 
vation excludes the United States, and every Chancery is aware 
that Wilhelm II, is working for a German-American naval 
alliance. Thus, by a very elementary process of exhaustion, 
we reach the obvious fact, though it is not yet appreciated 
by the Cabinet or the Admiralty—there are none so blind as 
those who will not see—that Great Britain is the sole 
objective of these frantic preparations. It is another mani- 
festation of the eternal struggle between the “have-nots” 
and the “haves,” or, as the Germans prefer to put it, between 
the living and the dying nations. It will only be determined, in 
Bismarckian language, by the grim ordeal of “ blood and iron.” 


WE confess to feeling grateful to the German Government 
for another rude reminder of the sterner aspects of national 

; , life, which circumstances have combined to 
Will History 


R render so sensational, and which in itself is 
epeat Itself? : : 
tantamount to a contingent declaration of war 
whenever Germany is ready to deliver her blow. We may 
be tolerably sure, after the warning of the Hague Conference, 
that she will strike whenever it suits her, without any regard 
to diplomatic punctilio. The action of the Berlin Govern- 
ment adds peculiar piquancy to the present Imperial visit, 
which bears a more ominous resemblance than ever to the 
fateful visit paid to Paris by the present German Emperor’s 
grandfather in 1867, which contributed to lull the French into 
a dangerous sense of security by encouraging the same illu- 
sions as may be met with any morning in the Daily Telegraph 
and any evening in the Westminster Gazette. The era of uni- 
versal peace and general goodwill was supposed to have arrived 
in 1867, and disarmament was declared by thoughtless French 
‘statesmen, after the manner of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
to be “in the air.” Three years later the German Emperor 
entered Paris at the head of a vast army, levied an indemnity of 
{£200,000,000, and lopped off two French provinces. Will 
history repeat itself ? Will the future historian record that “in 
the year 1907 the German Emperor paid a State visit to 
England, where he was received by its amiable inhabitants with 
their proverbial hospitality. In the year ,» this mighty 
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monarch returned to England at the head of 200,000 men, 
and entered London without encountering any serious resist- 
ance, as the British people had never been trained in the 
first duty of citizenship, and both Army and Navy had been 
criminally neglected by successive Governments. The German 
Emperor imposed a tribute of {£500,000,000, besides appro- 
priating the choicest British possessions.” Will this also be 
written ? Wilhelm II. hopes so. 


THE German Emperor and his gracious Consort, who, it was 
feared at one time would be unable to accompany his Majesty, 
reached Portsmouth (Prince Biilow having been 
wisely left behind) on November 11, where they 
were met by the Prince of Wales, who accom- 
panied them to Windsor. Needless to say they 
were well received everywhere, as they have 
been throughout their stay in England, not only as the near 
relations and guests of the most popular King who has ever sat 
on the British throne, but also as the representatives of a great 
people against whom we harbour no designs. At a gorgeous 
State banquet at St. George’s Hall, Windsor, on the following 
evening (November 12), King Edward, in proposing his illustrious 
guests’ health, said that he should never forget the sympathy 
shown by his Imperial nephew at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
death, and Wilhelm II. in reply dwelt on the intimate ties 
which had bound him since his childhood to our Royal House. 
‘“‘Among these memories stands foremost the figure of my 
revered grandmother, the great Queen, whose image is 
imperishably engraved in my heart,” adding, “it also is my 
earnest wish that the close relationship existing between our two 
families may be reflected in the relations of our two countries, 
and thus confirm the peace of the world, the maintenance of 
which is as much your Majesty’s constant endeavour as it 
is my own.” On the following day (November 13) the 
Emperor and Empress drove through the streets of London 
and were splendidly entertained by the City. In replying to 
an Address from the Corporation, the Emperor felicitously 
noted that among the street decorations was the legend “ Blood 
is thicker than water,” which he hoped might ever be true 
between Britain and Germany, and in replying to the toast 
of his health, proposed by the Lord Mayor, he reminded 
his audience that on his first official visit to the Guildhall 
in 1891 he had declared “My aim is above all the main- 
tenance of peace. History, I venture to hope, will do me 
the justice that I have pursued this aim unswervingly ever 
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since. The main prop and base for the peace of the world 
is the maintenance of good relations between our two 
countries, and I shall further strengthen them as far as 
lies in my power. The German nation’s wishes coincide with 
mine.” Germany has admittedly remained at peace throughout 
the present reign, during the earlier part of which the ambitions 
of her ruler were curbed by the restraining influence of the 
Dual Alliance, while the chief safeguard of peace during the 
last three years has been the Entente Cordiale between England 
and France, which has successfully survived all opposition. 
It must be said, however, that although Wilhelm II. has so far 
kept his own country out of war, German diplomacy has been a 
very active agent provocateur of quarrels and conflicts between 
other Powers. It was an important factor in promoting our 
struggle in South Africa and in precipitating the conflict in the 
Far East. 


DuRING his visit the German Emperor has been the recipient of 
complimentary addresses from public bodies, zz¢er alia from the 
London County Council and Oxford University, 
and his presence has not unnaturally evoked 
cordial and sympathetic articles in the Press, the 
extravagance of some of which may possibly have misled foreign 
Opinion, all the more as the German Press has for its own pur- 
poses over-emphasised every episode. There is, however, 
every reason to believe that British statesmen have not in the 
smallest degree compromised themselves. No political arrange- 
ments have been entered into, for the very good reason that 
there are no outstanding differences between the two countries 
requiring settlement. The inopportune announcement of the 
further extraordinary expansion of the German navy at the very 
moment our peace-loving, cheese-paring mandarins were con- 
templating yet further reductions of the British Navy has made 
almost as bad an impression on the man in the Cabinet as on thé 
man in the street. Incredible as it seems to serious people, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman honestly believes all the nonsense 
he has talked about disarmament, The new Navy Bill has acted 
like a healthful doucheof cold water,and entente and rapprochement 
articles have disappeared like magic from the columns of all re- 
sponsible newspapers, and even the Daily News is dimly con- 
scious of German antagonism, though, after its wont, our 
contemporary declares that it is all our fault, which presumably 
means that it is Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s fault, as 
during his Premiership two more German Navy Bills have 
been produced and Germany’s annual expenditure on bloated 
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armaments has been increased by nearly £20,000,000, in 
spite of—or perhaps on account of—heavy reductions in 
British military and naval estimates: The German Em- 
peror’s visit to King Edward concluded on November 18, 
since when he has been taking a “rest cure” at Highcliffe, one 
of the most beautiful houses in the South of England, and the 
English people sincerely hope that their brilliant enemy may 
leave these shores completely restored to health, and that all 
his plans for our discomfiture may miscarry as effectually as 
they have done up to date. We wish him all private prosperity 
and every public misfortune. We need not discuss the details 
of the latest German programme, as it is lucidly dealt with by 
Mr. H. W. Wilson in an article which we would especially com- 
mend to our readers north of the Tweed as a wholesome cor- 
rective to the fearful bombast of Sir John Fisher, who urges the 
British people to go to sleep at the very moment when they 
ought to wake up to the danger which threatens them from 
the relentless development of amphibious power in Germany, 
and the complete chaos to which our national defences have 
been reduced by the various barristers and brewers whom we 
allow torun amok in the Army and Navy. We would also call 
attention to a very remarkable article entitled “Germany and 
England: Some Unpublished Pages in German Diplomacy,” by 
“‘ Ignotus,” who possesses altogether exceptional knowledge of 
foreign affairs, and commands first-hand information, It is 
a striking sermon on the German text that “ Everything is fair 
in diplomacy and war,” and supplies a pungent comment on 
German assurances of goodwill and on the indignant demand 
of the pro-German Press that we shall take those assurances at 
their face value. 


WE have felt it to be our disagreeable duty to deal as frankly 
and faithfully with Anglo-German relations as though the Ger- 
man Emperor had remained at home, because 
Wanted—a s . . 
», in the first place the issues are unspeakably grave, 
‘*Mad Doctor. ; : 
and in the second place because the Imperial 
Government has elected to waive all ceremony. In its desperate 
zeal for more battlships it did not even wait for the German 
Emperor to leave Windsor before issuing its challenge. Pos- 
sibly it was calculated in Berlin that sentimental British 
journalists would refrain from discussing the new programme 
out of deference to the susceptibilities of our illustrious visitors, 
and it is noteworthy that a leading journal, which, having in 
the past been an advocate of a big Navy, has latterly become an 
apologist for a small one, and has adopted as its motto “ The 
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Admiralty, right or wrong,” has walked into this trap, It 
informs its astonished readers that “it would scarcely be 
opportune just now, when the German Emperor is the honoured 
guest of our Sovereign and his people, to consider in any detail 
the reaction that the expanding naval expenditure of Germany 
is likely to have, sooner or later, on the naval policy of this 
country.” But surely if it is “ opportune” for the German 
Emperor’s Government to challenge us, it is not merely 
“opportune ” but urgent for the challenged to discuss the new 
menace in all its bearings. The English are prepared to observe 
all the amenities of international life provided other Powers play 
the game, but they cannot afford to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter or to meet Real politik with “soft sawder.” The news- 
paper already quoted, which applauds the Admiralty in all 
things, intimates that Sir John Fisher’s reply to the new German 
battleships will be to abandon building British battleships. 
‘It is understood that our own shipbuilding programme for next 
year will be in the main a Cruiser programme, and there may 
be as yet no urgent necessity for an enlarged Battleship pro- 
gramme”! If there is any truth in this imputation an immense 
impetus will be given to the widespread and ever-increasing 
demand for an inquiry into the present régime, to which we are 
glad to see that Sir Frederick Richards, probably the greatest 


Sea Lord who has been at the Admiralty in recent times, has 
lent his great authority, though, if it be true that Sir John 
Fisher regards his own speeches as an adequate reply to 
German battleships, what is most wanted at the Admiralty is— 
a ‘‘mad doctor.” 


THE National Union of Conservative and Constitutional 
Associations—in other words the Parliament of the Conserva- 
The tive Party—held its anual session at the Mid- 
Birmingham land Institute, Birmingham, on November 14 
Gialaence, ‘Se The Conference was in every respect 

an immense success, and cannot fail to improve 
the position and prospects of the Unionist Party. There 
was a great muster of delegates whose attitude throughout 
the proceedings demonstrated that whatever obscurantist 
and obsiructionist influences may paralyse Conservative 
counsels, the rank and file are essentially progressive and 
democratic. Tariff Reform was, so to speak, the pivot of 
the plot round which everything revolved. Without Tariff 
Reform there could be no Constructive policy of Social 
Reform, and no hope of reviving Unionism and restoring it 
to its legitimate influence in the State. On this question there 
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was no room for any shade of a shadow of doubt as to the 
sentiments of the Conference. It plumped for the policy of 
Mr. Chamberlain, every reference to whom was most enthusi- 


- astically received. Proceedings opened with a sympathetic 


resolution, deploring “the loss to the Party by his enforced 
abstention from the public life of the nation,” coupled with a 
fervent hope that “he may be speedily restored to full health, 
in order that the country may again have the benefit of his 
statesmanlike and sagacious counsel,” to which Mr. Chamberlain 
telegraphed his grateful thanks from Highbury and conveyed his 
good wishes for the success of the Conference, “ which will, 1 
trust, promote the union of the Party, and the success of the 
cause to which the Partyand its leaders are irrevocably pledged.” 
As was only fitting, the fiscal resolution was moved by Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, probably the most popular member of the Conservative 
Party, who is nowadays enjoying abundant compensation for 
the ridicule poured upon him in the past. But before the 
Conference was allowed to come to serious business, there was 
an irritating waste of time over petty and futile formalities, 
e.g., votes of thanks to eminent personages who had never 
done a day’s work for the National Union, election of auditors, 
and other matters equally unsuitable for discussion before an 
audience of two thousand persons and a scandalous waste of 
valuable time. Such procedure is a relic of past inefficiency. 
When at last these tedious trivialities were disposed of, Mr. 
Chaplin, who needless to say, received a great ovation, moved 
a comprehensive resolution declaring that, in the opinion 
of the Conference, 


The first constructive policy of the Conservative and Unionist Party should 
be the reform of our present fiscal system, with the view (1) of broadening 
the basis of taxation, (2) of safeguarding our great productive industries from 
unfair competition, (3) of strengthening our position for the purpose of 
negotiation in foreign markets, and (4) of establishing preferential commercial 
arrangements with the Colonies and securing for British producers and work- 
men a further advantage over foreign competitors in the Colonial markets. 


AFTER a Caustic criticism of the mon-possumus attitude of his 
Majesty’s Ministers at the Imperial Conference, Mr. Chaplin 

. ., Said the word in season concerning the Austra- 
Mr. Goulding’ ji" rari. “In God's name I should like to 
know,” he asked, “ what could we expect after 
the way we have treated them ? So far as I am concerned, I 
am only amazed that the tariff they have produced is so 
generous as it is,” He informed his audience that Mr. Bal- 
four had expressed “his entire approval” of this resolution, 


Speech. 
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which, in the words of Mr. Balfour, summarised “ with perfect 
accuracy, and much felicity of phrase, a speech I made to the 
Council of the National Union on February 15 last.” Mr, 
Chaplin ended by declaring that he would be greatly disap- 
pointed if they did not get a lead that night. The resolution 
was effectively seconded by Lord Ridley, Chairman of the 
Tariff Reform League, who dwelt on the remarkable growth of 
the movement, supported by Sir Joseph Lawrence, who called 
attention to the dangerous drain of British capital abroad, and 
carried by enthusiastic acclamation, though it is alleged that 
two delegates out of two thousand voted against it. It would 
be unbecoming in us to emphasise the somewhat aggressive 
criticism of the Front Benchers as laggards on the Fiscal 
Question made by one of the Vice-Presidents of the National 
Union, of which we need only say that a great political party 
can always afford to tolerate criticism which is not made for 
the sake of criticism, but for the sake of the cause. The 
Conference very wisely took this view, and gave the speaker 
a fair and generous hearing, in spite of the ill-mannered 
interruptions of some of the Tapers and Tadpoles on the plat- 
form, A striking speech—indeed, ¢he speech of the Conference 
—was subsequently delivered by Mr. E. A. Goulding, in moving 
that the Socialist movement should be fought by Social Reform. 
Mr. Goulding is that vara avis, a modest politician, who prefers 
to slave in the stokehold, leaving less capable men to swagger 
on the quarter-deck, and it was gratifying that his disinterested 
devotion to Social Reform for once compelled him to display 
his remarkable platform gifts. The speech had the ring of 
sincerity, sympathy, and real eloquence. Were our Party 
inspired by Mr. Goulding’s spirit, we should never have lost 
touch with the working man, It had the additional merit of 
eliciting an admirable impromptu from another diffident politi- 
cian, Mr. Bonar Law, which was cheered to the echo. To 
those of their Party who were disposed to say, “‘ We cannot 
compete with Radicals and Socialists in promises. Let us 
promise nothing ; let us criticise, and for a policy let us be the 
preservers of existing institutions,” Mr. Law replied, “ That 
would not do. They had got beyond that stage. Men of that 
kind had always been, and always would be, members of the 
Unionist Party, but it was the Party’s business to see that they 
did not control the policy. They could only preserve existing 
institutions if they showed that they were worth preserving.” 
The anarchy to which Mr. Birrell has reduced Ireland was 
discussed in excellent speeches by Mr. Butcher and Sir James 
Stronge, 
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MR. BALFOuR addressed a mass meeting (at the Birmingham 
Hippodrome) in a speech which was singularly free from am- 
Mr. Balfour biguity, qualifications, or refinements. Its sub- 
ial Th stance was Clear, and it was popular and demo- 
cratic in tone. It is intelligible to the plain man, 
and while wisely declining to discuss embarrassing 
details, the speaker laid down the broad principles of a construc- 
tive policy of Fiscal Reform which would be a real reform of our 
present iniquitous and intolerable régime of Free Imports. After 
expressing his regret that the Unionist Party should be deprived 
of “the active energy of that great statesman whose work for 
Birmingham, whose work for Great Britain, whose work above 
all for our Colonial Empire, has given him an immortal place 
in the great series of statesmen who have guided the Imperial 
destinies of this country,” the speaker reminded his audience 
that they had “the consolation of knowing that Mr. Chamber- 
lain, although for a moment he cannot take his part in the firing 
line, yet gives us his keenest and his heartiest sympathy.” He 
congratulated the Conservative Party on its recent reorganisa- 
tion, which was “ essentially democratic.” They must recognise, 
as they had always recognised—though, ace Mr. Balfour, the 
wirepullers are very far from recognising this elementary truth 
—that our strength comes from the people, and is born of the 
people. The Party can have efficiency and perpetuity only by 
means of the people.” Many local Unionist Associations, which 
are not infrequently hole-and-corner concerns, would do well 
to assimilate Mr. Balfour’s wise advice. ‘Our organisation 
should reflect our ideals, and the system on which we carry out 
party government should be one in which every member of the 
Party has his say, in which the leaders of the Party may feel that 
they represent, not merely the officers of the Party, but the rank 
and fileand every member who belongs to it.” In appealing for 
party unity Mr. Balfour declared that he had no love either of 
‘‘ processes of court-martial or processes of excommunication,” 
and he urged his hearers not to exercise “any tyrannical juris- 
diction over those who may feel difficulties about this or that 
item in the Party programme,” after which he plunged into a 
discussion of the fiscal question, with the promising admission 
that at the end of Ig05 “the s-litary subject which excited the 
enthusiasm of the Univnist Party was the desire to see some 
change in our fiscal system. . .. Has it lost force? (‘No, no,’ 
and a voice: ‘It has gained it.’) Has it gained force ? (‘ Yes.’) 
Does it represent a movement which slowly here, rapidly there, 
but continuously everywhere, is gaining strength? (¢ Yes.’) 
You have given your answer. I agree with that answer.” To 


Chamberlain. 
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those who attributed this great movement exclusively to the 
famous speech delivered by Mr. Chamberlain in May 1903 Mr. 
Balfour replied that “ Even Mr. Chamberlain’s great genius and 
great authority, even his magnificent advocacy of any cause 
which he has taken in hand, would have been insufficient to 
give permanent vitality to any great cry for reform, unless the 
desire for that reform were deeply rooted in the public needs 
of the community,” and the historian, in tracing the genesis of 
this great agitation to its beginnings, would recognise that it 
was the offspring of two separate independent movements, which 
jointly “ conspired to make the citizens of this country utterly 
discontented with the fiscal system under which we have now 
for two generations carried out our national work.” The first 
was the discovery that behind the great wall of tariffs 
which confronted us on all sides our commercial competitors 
were Organising machinery by which, “ in times of indifferent 
trade, in times of sinking trade, in times of bad trade,” they 
could dump down on our shores goods manufactured at a cost 
at least as great as ours, and at a price with which we could not 
compete. He had no quarrel with foreign countries over their 
policy. ‘My quarrel is with those who, after we have had ex- 
perience of the results of offering all our national industries 
unarmed to this kind of attack, refuse to put on the armour 
which we have at our disposal.” 


THE second current which had effected this great change of 
opinion was the development of our Colonies into self-govern- 
— ing communities, and the growing consciousness 
that we belonged to a great Empire, and as 
such “it was unbecoming to them to see that 
the great productive forces of this country, this Imperial 
community of which we were all citizens, were not fully used 
because of an impartiality which was the idoi of the economists 
sixty or seventy years ago, but which in the face of modern 
developments is absolutely antiquated at the present: time.” 
Then followed a notable admission. Mr. Balfour does not 
claim infallibility, and is not ashamed to admit changing his 
opinion. He had always regarded the promotion of Free 
Trade (? freer trade) within the Empire as “the most 
important of all our commercial interests.” 


Conversion. 


But while I personally have always felt that I quite admit that until the 
recent Conference I entertained serious doubts as to whether this great policy 
could be carried through in the face of the plain difficulties which must sur- 
round any course of action which requires the co-operation of a large number 
of independent units, and I think that those fears, though I believe them to 
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be unfounded, were not irrational. What I think is irrational is that those 
fears should still be entertained after our experience of what occurred at the 
last Conference. 


All impartial onlookers must recognise that such was the temper 
of the daughter-nations at the beginning of this year 


that it would have been easy for the British Government to make an 
arrangement with them by which this Imperial inter-communication of com- 
merce could have been enormously promoted. Even if they could not do 
much they might have expressed sympathy. Even if they could not do all 
that Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa desire they might have 
said: “ We recognise the greatness of your aims, we sympathise with your 
ideals, and in so tar as we can do it consistently with the revenue needs of 
our country we will endeavour to meet you.” 


Instead of which they refused to hold out the slightest hope, 
and it would be rash now to say that there would ever again 
be such an opportunity as that which had been “ wantonly and 
recklessly thrown away” by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his colleagues, and if the Colonies now chose to say 


‘The Mother Country has rejected our offers. It has in language, some- 
times polite, sometimes not so polite, explained that it will have nothing to 
do with our commercial schemes. We will proceed, therefore, to do what 
we were invited to do, which is to pursue a commercial policy in which the 
interests of the Mother Country have no place at all, in which we treat Great 
Britain as we were invited to treat Great Britain—no better than we treat this 
or that great commercial rival of Great Britain’s,” should we under such 
circumstances have any right to complain? 


Mr. BALFOUR added that if ‘* by the wave of some magician’s 
wand” a Unionist Government were installed in office to- 
morrow, “clearly our first duty would be to 
summon again that Conference which was so 
hastily dissolved, and open that door which was 
so rashly closed, and see if we cannot do something towards 
that great ideal of Imperial Unity ... towards which no 
man has done so much as my right honourable friend the 
late Colonial Secretary.” After this admirable preface Mr. 
Balfour turned to discuss the Chaplin resolution, “ passed 
not merely unanimously, but with enthusiastic acclamation 
by the whole body of representatives” at the National 
Union that afternoon, This, we believe, is the first time 
during the last four years that any resolution of the 
National Union on the Fiscal question has_ received 
public recognition from the Leader of the Party. “That reso- 
lution divides the question into four heads—broadening the 
basis of taxation, safeguarding our great productive industries 


First Duty of 
Unionists. 
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from unfair competition, strengthening our position for the pur- 
pose of negotiation in foreign markets, and establishing prefer- 
ential commercial arrangements with the Colonies, and securing 
for British producers and workmen a further advantage over 
foreign competitors in the Colonial markets.” To that pro- 
gramme of Fiscal Reform, “taken, I believe, from a speech 
which I delivered to the Council of this Union, I need not say 
I heartily subscribe.” But the interesting point about it was 
that though these four propositions seemed separate and 
isolated, they were, as a matter of fact, intimately connected; and 
from whichever one of them the whole question was approached 
they would arrive at the same practical result, and the Unionist 
Fiscal Policy would not be merely independent efforts to deal 
with one or other of those propositions, ‘‘ but a comprehensive 
scheme by which all four of those great causes might be equally 
advanced.” The broadening of the basis of taxation had been 
rendered absolutely necessary by revenue necessities alone. 
Even if there were no Colonies and no commercial treaties, 


and no dumping, it would still be necessary to increase the 
area of taxation. 


There are four principles which may be laid down as practically incon- 
trovertible, or, at all events, which I am prepared to support by arguments 
if necessary. The first is that your duties should be widespread. The 
second is that they should be small. The third is that they should not touch 
raw material. The fourth is that they should not alter the proportion in 
which the working classes are asked to contribute to the cost of government. 
They should be small because small duties do not interfere with the natural 
course either of production or consumption. They should be numerous 
because if you require revenue and your duties are small you must have 
many articles of consumption subject to those duties. 


THE other two questions—z., whether it was necessary to 
impose duties on raw materials or alter the balance of material 
iii burdens on the working classes—required no 
places. argument. They were the commonplaces of 

the Unionist Party, and the subject of the 
grossest misrepresentation by the other side. While those 
four conditions should govern any reform of our fiscal system, 
“it would be folly for us to go beyond that, and to exclude 
from any redistribution or any alteration which, subject to 
those conditions, it might be necessary to make in our fiscal 
system any articles of import whatever.” Mr. Balfour would 
never bind himself or suggest to any political friend “ that he 
should bind himself to exclude from this redistribution, thisaltera- 
tion of taxation, any article of import whatever, provided, firstly, 
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that it is not raw material, and, secondly, that the tax put upon 
it is not atax which would augment the proportion paid by 
the working man.” He very properly declined to be bullied 
by his opponents into giving precise details of future procedure, 
“‘T have laid down these general propositions. Their cha- 
racter is unmistakable. They are perfectly plain. They are 
perfectly precise.” This policy was no reversion to some 
antiquated and discredited fiscal system. 


I ask you to go forward. I do not ask you to take to yourselves bows and 
arrows and Brown Bess and all the antiquated machinery of a system which 
may have suited its own day but does not suit ours. What I am asking you 
to do is to abandon a system which itself is antiquated, which was started 
when the industrial world was framed on wholly different lines from that 
which we see determining its character at the present moment. When the 
fiscal system under which we now suffer was originally started there was no 
question in the mind of any public man or any economist about markets. 
The difficulty of finding markets for British goods was not one that suggested 
itself or could suggest itself to anybody. Would anybody say that that is the 
state of things at the present time? The whole forces of industrial develop- 
ment in the world at the present moment are tending towards making it more 
and more difficult for us to find that outlet for our manufactured goods which 
is essential to our national existence. 


Then there were the diplomatic difficulties of commercial 
treaties, undreamt of two generations ago before our 


industrial rivais had sprung into existence, while the whole 
colonial aspect of the Fiscal question was absolutely of novel 
growth, 


Take corn. The whole theory of British economics on corn was based on 

the fact of what economists called the law of diminishing return, which meant 
that as a community increased in numbers pressure upon the means of sub- 
sistence increased also, and various consequences I need not go into would 
ensue. That is no longer the law governing wheat. The enormous strides 
which the growth of wheat in Canada, the Argentine, and elsewhere, and the 
enormous improvements in transport, however unfortunate for the farming 
class, to which I belong, have absolutely destroyed the whole basis of the 
economic argument familiar to our forefathers. 
As regards revenue, when our present basis of taxation was 
started it was easy to get all the resources we required from 
sources now strained almost to the breaking-point. These 
were the points and pivots of his whole argument for reform- 
ing our Fiscal system, not one of which had been present to 
the minds of its founders. 

I leave it to the Radical Party to bow down in abject submission to a dead 
authority. I leave it to them to base their whole policy upon conditions 
which once existed, but which exist no longer, and to show their love of 
progress, their consciousness of the changing needs of an ever-developing 
society, by binding themselves now and for all time to the dead formula of 


the great men who would have been the first to scorn the action they are 
taking, 
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Mr. BALFOUR devoted the conclusion of his four-column 
speech, which lasted an hour and twenty minutes, to the sub- 
Sociali jects of Socialism and Social Reform. In an 
ocialism and A 
unlucky moment Mr. Asquith had said, “ If they 
asked him at what point it was that Liberalism and 
what was called Socialism in the broad and strict sense of the 
term parted company, he would answer, when liberty in its 
positive and not merely in its negative sense was threatened.” 
Mr. Balfour was at his best in dissecting this ludicrous pro- 
position, and amid much merriment declared that on the open- 
ing of Parliament 


Social Reform. 


I shall pass my eye over the amiable, respectable capitalists and land- 
owners who sit behindthe Treasury Bench, down across the gangway, and 
then up the left-hand side of the Speaker, and I shal! ask myself where the 
precise division between gentlemen who threaten liberty on its negative side 
and those who threaten liberty on its positive side is to be found. 


He had no difficulty in defining Socialism, which had one 
meaning and only one meaning, 

Socialism means, and can mean, nothing else than that the community or 
the State is to take all the means of production into its own hands, that 
private enterprise and private property are to come to an end, and all that 


private enterprise and private property carry with them. That is Socialism, 
and nothing else is Socialism. 


On the other hand, 


Social reform is when the State, based upon private enterprise, based upon 
private property, recognising that the best productive result can only be 
obtained by respecting private property and encouraging private enterprise, 
asks them to contribute towards great national social and public objects. 
That is social reform. There is no, there can be no, and there ought to be no 
ambiguity between the two, and we need not discuss either liberty in its 
positive or liberty in its negative sense when we are dealing with this plain 
proposal. 


Mr. Balfour reminded the Conservative Party of its record 
on Social Reform, of which Liberals, contrary to all the facts, 
coolly claimed to enjoy a monopoly, although they had never 
achieved anything, Radical impotence as Social Reformers 
being due to their diversion from constructive work by their 
destructive propensities. Thus the Prime Minister had just 
declared that he could not embark upon Social Reform as he 
had to destroy the House of Lords, and so it had always been. 
The Unionist Party were most modest. Existing machinery 
was not inadequate for them, and would enable them to carry 
out their great mission, which Mr. Balfour thus summarised, 
viz. Fiscal Reform in all its branches, and Social Reform, 
dealing with the condition of the workers, the condition of the 
dwellers in urban and in rural districts, the increase of small 
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ownership, a complete remodelling of the Poor Law, and 
provision for the aged poor. That the protests of those who 
object to the doctrine that the sole duty of an Opposition is 
opposition have not been vain is clear from a comparison of 
Mr. Balfour’s Birmingham speech with his Hull speech some 
months ago. . 


WE make no apology for reproducing the operative passages of 
Mr. Balfour’s Birmingham speech, as our readers all over the 
a world, especially in Greater Britain, will appre- 
ciate the significance of an utterance which 
should become a landmark in British policy, It 
is the fashion of mandarins and mugwumps to denounce the 
National Review as the organ of the Extremists, because in a 
world of wobblers we fight strenuously for the faith that is in 
us, and reject all compromises on fundamental principles. But, 
as a matter of fact, we have consistently advocated a very mode- 
rate policy of Tariff Reform, as we have always felt that any- 
thing remotely resembling the McKinleyisation of these islands 
would be almost as dire a calamity as the present paralysing 
régime of Free Imports. Indeed, one of our principal objections 
to Free Imports is that it encourages McKinleyism elsewhere. 
The Americans would never have dared to impose on British 
goocs a tariff so outrageous as to be an act of belligerency, but 
for the knowledge that Great Britain was too virtuous to 
retaliate, and our traditional impotence has been an equally 
powerful stimulant to rabid Protectionists in other countries. 
After their wont, the fanatics have played into one another’s 
hands. Cobdenism in this country has produced and promoted 
its antithesis throughout the civilised world. In this connection 
there are some instructive pages in Mr. Bernard Mallet’s ad- 
mirable monograph on his father, Sir Louis Mallet (a book 
which has been unaccountably neglected during the present 
controversy), who, although a Free Trader, was a sagacious 
economist, and Cobden’s colleague in the negotiation of the 
Anglo-French Treaty, which, be it remembered, infuriated the 
extreme Cobdenites as being a departure from fiscal purity, just 
as Mr. Chamberlain’s policy outrages their lineal descendants of 
the Cobden Ciub. Sir Louis Mallet frequently complained of 
England’s abandonment of her professed ré/e as a propagator 
of International Free Trade, and pointed out that even our 
limited tariff contained negotiating possibilities which had been 
systematically neglected by the doctrinaires, Our /aissez-faire 
attitude has completely demoralised foreign Protectionists, by 
removing all fear of the consequences of economic extravagance, 


moralisation. 
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and now we have Lord Cromer of all men warning us to pre- 
serve Free Imports for fear of offending our commercial com- 
petitors, who ex hypothesi are to be allowed to determine our 
policy as well as their own, There could be no more crushing 
condemnation of the Manchester School than that its most 
distinguished disciple should stoop to such an ignominious argu- 
ment. Cobdenism has, in truth, been no less demoralising to 
English Free Traders than to foreign Protectionists. For two 
generations it has sapped the national moral, which is the chief 
reason for sweeping it away. 


At the same time we do not require or desire an extravagant 
tariff, though the longer the change is postponed through the 
Mr. Balfour's opposition of fanatics the more drastic it is 
likely to be, and the general lines laid down by 
Mr. Balfour at Birmingham should be accept- 
able to all reasonable reformers. As our readers will have 
noted, the Unionist Leader makes two valuable concessions as 
regards Preference, In the first place he declares that his 
doubts as to its practicability have been cleared up by the 
illuminating experience of the Imperial Conference—so Mr. 
Deakin and his colleagues may feel that their heroic efforts to 
lighten the darkness of Downing Street were not wholly wasted— 
and he is now prepared to carry out the necessary readjustment 
of British food duties by transferring them from articles not 
produced or producible on any serious scale in Canada and 
Australia, such as tea, sugar, &c., to such Colonial staples as 
wheat, meat, and dairy produce. Then, again, Mr. Balfour 
abandons his former stipulation, which was a very serious stumb- 
ling-block, that two General Elections must precede the adop- 
tion of the policy of Preference. He tells us that if bya 
miracle the Unionist Party came into office to-morrow their 
first duty would be to reopen the Imperial Conference and 
revise our commercial relations with the Colonies on a pre- 
ferential basis. There is no suggestion that this action would 
be followed by such an act of suicide on the part of a newly 
installed Government as a General Election. Then, again, 
although avoiding the term, Mr. Balfour makes out an over- 
whelming case for a General Tariff on foreign manufactured 
goods, as being alike demanded by revenue necessities and by 
the needs of commercial self-defence. There are two other 
important points. Mr. Balfour is at one with all Tariff Re- 
formers in excluding raw materials from the dutiable list, 
although we are not so sanguine as to suppose that his clear 
and categorical disclaimer will have the smallest effect on Mr, 
VOL. L 34 
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Asquith, who had already been told a hundred times that 
Tariff Reformers intend to keep such primary raw materials as 
wool on the free list, just us Protectionist Germany keeps them 
on her free list. It is admittedly arguable on Tariff Reform 
principles, and our captious contemporary the Westminster 
Gazette makes a point of this, that trifling registration duties, 
even On raw materials, would be paid by the foreign producer, 
but the conditions governing the price of raw materials, as 
has been shown by the Morning Post, are totally different from 
those governing the price of food-stuffs. In any case we must 
frankly tell our fellow countrymen in Australia and South 
Africa and elsewhere that duties on raw materials are outside the 
range of practical politics. They form no part of the Tariff 
Reform programme, and preferences must be devised without 
them. Mr. Balfour did well in again nailing the raw material 
lie to the counter, but the operation will have to be repeated 
a thousand times, 


ON one point a caveat must be entered. Mr. Balfour spoke of 
“Free Trade” within the Empire as an ideal. He presumably 
—e meant “freer trade,” because Free Trade in the 
slthte tee British sense of unrestricted free imports between 


Mother Country and daughter nations may be 
an ideal, but it is, humanly speaking, impos- 
sible and unattainable. The Colonies are all developing on Pro- 
tectionist lines. Both their revenue and their industrial exist- 
ence depends on the maintenance of protective tariffs, the 
abandonment of which would be ruinous for them and disas- 
trous to us, who are interested in building them up as fully 
equipped nations, our partners in peace and our comrades in 
war. It is not the interest of the Mother Country, still less 
of the Empire, that the progress of Canada and Australia 
should be arrested, even were we masters of their destinies, 
and that they should relapse into being hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to an abnormally developed industrial England, 
which is what Free Trade within the Empire means, so 
far as it means anything, and we trust that this misleading and 
disturbing phrase may finally disappear from the Fiscal contro- 
versy. The leader of the Opposition has given substantially 
satisfactory answers, under somewhat different terminology, to 
the two questions which we ventured in all respect to address 
to him last month : “‘(1) Are you in favour of a general tariff on 
foreign manufactured goods, and is the Unionist Party pledged 
to impose such a tariff on its return to power? (2) Are you 
in favour of developing the food-supplies within the British 
Empire by the policy of Imperial Preference, which involves 


Empire. 
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slight duties on wheat and probably on meat coming from out- 
side the Empire, though it does not involve any increase in the 
cost of living, as present food duties could be correspondingly 
reduced? Is the Unionist Party pledged to a policy of mutual 
preference on its return to power ?” 


THE Birmingham Conference and the Birmingham speech 
together constitute a magnificent vindication of the action of 
The Duty of the pioneers and pacemakers of the Unionist 
Tariff Re- Party, and should prove an immense encourage- 
icine ment to all “ enthusiasts,” ‘‘ eccentrics,” and 

‘‘extremists,” or by whatever other disparaging 
epithets the spade-workers in a great cause may be known, 
who, in spite of perpetual discouragement (not only from their 
opponents, but from weak-kneed brethren in Parliament, of 
whom there is a superabundance), have through good report 
and ill report kept the Chamberlain flag flying, not merely 
because the reversal of our insular Cobdenite policy is 
advocated by the greatest British statesman since Chatham, 
but because it is urgently demanded by vital Imperial and 
national interests. Having converted our Party, we must 
now set to work to convert the country in order to secure a 
mandate to carry out this policy whenever we come into 
power, and in this propaganda Tariff Reformers would do 
well to avoid mere Party recrimination, They should bear in 
mind that although, through an accident, Tariff Reform happens 
to be a Party question at this moment in this country, where, 
roughly speaking, Liberals take one view and Conservatives 
another, throughout the civilised world outside these islands 
it is not a Party question, as foreign Liberals and Radicals are 
agreed in taxing competitive imports on the common-sense 
ground that either the tax is paid by the foreign producer, and 
the home Exchequer benefits, to the relief of the home tax- 
payer, or competitive imports are checked, to the benefit of 
home trade. Tariff Reformers cannot hope to make any 
impression On Liberal Ministers or Liberal Members of Par- 
liament, because they are publicly committed to Cobdenism, 
and their amour propre, let alone their moral courage, precludes 
their conversion and confession of fallibility, although in 
private the Liberal rank and file do not conceal their anxiety at 
the wonderful progress of Tariff Reform, while they regard the 
presence of a hard-mouthed doctrinaire at the Exchequer as 
a Party calamity. But if we Tariff Reformers do our duty, 
and agitate with the necessary energy and enthusiasm, we may 
hope to capture the bulk of the waverers who voted Liberal 
at the last election in sheer disgust at the exasperating inepti- 
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tude of the late Government, as well as that great and growing 
number of Liberals who are repelled by the vagaries of the 
present Government. In order to make converts outside the 
Unionist Party we must preach from the national standpoint 
rather than from the Party standpoint, and we must resist the 
temptation to sandwich attacks upon his Majesty’s Government 
or diatribes against the Socialists into our advocacy of Tariff 
Reform, which, properly understood, is equally compatible 
with Liberal, Radical, Socialist, or Unionist policy. 


LIBERAL audiences are not unnaturally suspicious of advo- 
cates who convey the impression that under cover of Tariff 
The Duty of Reform they merely want to substitute Mr, 
Ed Balfour for Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 

man, but the moment they realise that it 
is no personal or Party question, but is urged on broad, 
Imperial, and national grounds, they are always prepared to 
listen and to learn, Tariff Reformers who are also Unionists 
need not abate a jot or tittle of their Unionism, but they should 
keep Party speeches for Party meetings. The Tariff Reform 
League has been a valuable rallying-ground for men of varied 
views on other questions who under no circumstances could 
be induced to join either Conservative or Liberal-Unionist 
associations, It is no mere adjunct of any other Party, and 
the wider it opens its doors the better. We must rope into 
our movement all the stalwarts we can collect, so as to keep 
the Front Benchers up to the mark, as it is notorious that Mr, 
Balfour is surrounded by lukewarm colleagues who would 
jettison this great policy the moment they dared, and any 
relaxation of vigilance and vigour on the part of “ extremists ” 
has invariably and instantly produced lamentable consequences 
in high places. We must keep the pot boiling. It also stands 
to reason that in order to carry the policy of Tariff Reform 
there must be a Tariff Reform Cabinet, ze, a Ministry com- 
posed of men who understand the subject and believe in the 
remedy, and we can only secure a solid Tariff Reform Cabinet 
by sending a solid Tariff Reform Party to Parliament. After 
Mr. Balfour’s speech it is not extravagant to hope that the 
handful of so-called Unionist Free Fooders in the House of 
Commons, who have no following whatsoever outside, will see 
fit to abandon their obstructive tactics and to reconsider their 
impracticable attitude, and, in the interests of the nine ques- 
tions out of ten on which they agree with their fellow Unionists, 
will consent to waive their objections on the tenth question. 
If Party unity, of which we hear so much, means anything, it 
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must mean that a microscopic minority should bow to the wishes 
of the overwhelming majority. 


MR. BALFOUR regards “court-martials,” ‘“‘excommunications,” 
or “tyrannical jurisdictions ” as improper political weapons. 
i iain: tees So they are, It is simply a case for intelli- 
gent, unremitting pressure by constituents, 
who should in the last resort make it plain 
that they will not jeopardise the future of a great movement, 
and the existence of the next Unionist Government, by electing 
men who misrepresent their views, and who, though nominal 
Unionists, would go to Parliament with the avowed purpose 
of wrecking that policy and destroying that Government. It 
is surely obvious that if Mr. Balfour returned to power at the 
head of a Parliamentary majority of, say, forty, of whom 
twenty members were hostile to the “ first constructive work 
of the Unionist Party,” the life of that Government would not 
be worth a month’s purchase, unless it abandoned the primary 
object of its existence. It is consequently the duty of all 
Unionist associations to select, and of all Unionist electors to 
return, only those Unionists who will co-operate in the 
common cause. This seems to us to be the ABC and XYZ 
of the situation, and if Mr. Balfour throws a protective mantle, 
as he is alleged to have done in Norwood, though the incident 
remains veiled in mystery, over recalcitrant Free Fooders who 
reject his policy of Fiscal Reform and flout their constituents, 
it is not the so-called Extremists who will be imperilling the 
future of the Party. 


Pressure. 


THE Standard appropriately describes the Birmingham Confer- 
ence and Lord Milner’s speeches as marking the renascence of 
Tory democracy. It would be impossible to 
overrate the service rendered to the Unionist 
Party and the country by Lord Milner’s 
thoughtful and illuminating addresses at Tunbridge Wells, 
Guildford, Edinburgh, and Rugby. They are statesmanlike in 
the true sense of a term so grossly abused that it has become 
almost an insult to apply it to a Parliamentary politician. The 
last, and in some respects the most striking, of these speeches was 
delivered at Rugby on November 1g (reported verbatim in the 
Morning Post of November 21). _ It is full of valuable sugges- 
tion and wise counsel, which cannot fail to influence the 
“balancing elector” who ‘rules the roost” in this country, 
Lord Milner declared that there had been a considerable 
clearing of the air, and that people now took a more practical 
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and less exaggerated view of the policy of Tariff Reform, about 
which there was nothing monstrous or revolutionary. He was 
all for personal tolerance, but “ opposed to any compromise on 
the question of principle,’ not through any perverseness or 
obstinacy, but because “ dropping Tariff Reform will knock the 
bottom out of a policy which I| believe is not only right in 
itself, but is the only effective defence of the Union, and of 
many other things which are very dear to us—I mean a policy 
of constructive Imperialism, and of steady, consistent, un- 
hasting, and unresting social reform.” Tariff Reform was not 
a nostrum or a panacea which alone would cure any evils 
inherent in our social system, or alone would suffice as a bond 
of Empire. But without it we could not do any of the 
things which we wanted to do. He advised people who 
feared the imposition of high duties to read the reports 
of the Tariff Commission, which were “not only the most 
valuable collection that exists of the present facts about almost 
every branch of British industry, but ...also an authoritative 
source to which one naturally will look for the policy of Tariff 
Reformers,” as they would find “ experimental scales of duties,” 
varying on the average from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent., but 
never exceeding 10 per cent, Those who pretended to believe 
that initial low duties must inevitably lead to high duties were 
about as reasonable as persons who maintained that “if you 
once begin touching anything stronger than water you are bound 
to go on till you end by beating your wife and die in a work- 
house.” The argumentwas peculiarly absurd in the present case. 
They were told in one breath that duties on foreign imports, how- 
ever moderate, would ruin British trade and would place intoler- 
able burdens upon the people, and in the next breath that the 
people would insist on increasing those burdens. “ Surely it is 
as Clear as a pikestaff that if the duties which Tariff Reformers 
advocate were to produce the evils which Free Importers allege 
that they would produce, these duties, so far from being in- 
evitably maintained and increased, would not survive one 
General Election after their imposition.” 


LORD MILNER declared that the air was also clearer on another 
subject. There had been some danger of the Unionist Party 
er being frightened by “the scare which the noisy 

spreading of certain subversive doctrines has 
lately caused into a purely negative and defensive 
attitude ; of ceasing to be, as it has been, a popular and pro- 
gressive Party, and becoming merely an expression of upper- and 
middle-class prejudices and alarms.” Then followed the pro- 
found observation that there was much less danger of the Demo- 
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cracy going wrong upon domestic questions than upon foreign 
and Imperial questions, for the simple reason that in the former 
case they were steadied by their own sense and experience. 
The consequences of a blunder in domestic policy were rapidly 
felt, ‘and no amount of fine talking will induce people to 
persist in courses which can be shown to be affecting them 
injuriously in their daily lives.” That was a constant and 
effective check upon perilous experiments, as the recent 
municipal elections showed. “But with regard to Imperial 
questions, those great and vital interests in distant parts of 
the earth, there is necessarily neither the same amount of 
personal knowledge on the part of the Electorate, nor do the 
consequences of a mistaken policy recoil so directly and so 
unmistakably upon them. These subjects, therefore, are the 
happy hunting-ground of the visionary and the phrase-maker.” 
Thus the people of this country had allowed themselves to be 
talked into a policy towards South Africa“ at once so injurious 
to their own interests, and so base towards those who had 
thrown in their lot with us and trusted us, that if the British 
nation had only known what that policy really meant they 
would have spat it out of their mouths.” We trust that spurious 
Liberal Imperialists like Mr, Asquith, whose Liberalism excites 
the distrust of all Liberals, and whose Imperialism is repudiated 
by all Imperialists, who dared to challenge criticism on the 
infamous South African policy of himself and the other Vice- 
Presidents of the Liberal League, is satisfied with Lord Milner’s 
answer, which, though strongly phrased, but faintly expresses 
the feelings of every right-thinking Englishman, Lord Milner 
dreaded lest, on the vital question of National Defence, “the 
pressure of well-meaning but ignorant idealists or the meaner 
influence of vote-catching demagogues should lead this Govern- 
ment, or, indeed, any Government, to save a miilion or two 
a year for a few years which would cost the country fifty or a 
hundred millions when we came to pay the price of unreadi- 
ness, to say nothing of the sacrifice of gallant and precious lives. 
Upon such matters the Democracy were liable to be misled 
in the absence of the corrective of direct personal contact with 
the facts, and it was unpopular and uphill work to continually 
remind the people of their duties and responsibilities, and that 
their own prosperity and even existence in these islands “are 
linked by a hundred subtle but not always obviously or super- 
ficially apparent threads with the maintenance of those great 
external possessions,” These were difficulties which any Party 
or any man who was prepared to do their duty by the electors 
“not merely to ingratiate themselves with them for the moment, 
but to win their confidence by deserving it, by telling 
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them the truth, by serving their permanent interests and not 
their passing moods, are bound to face.” He had maintained, 
and always would maintain, “that real security is not possible 
without citizen service, and that the training of every able- 
bodied man who is capable of helping to defend his country, 
if need be, is not only good for the country, but good for the 
man, and would materially assist in the solution of many other 
problems, social and economic.” 


But, holding as he did such uncompromising and unpopular 
views as regards national security, Lord Milner could say, 
without being suspected of playing the dema- 
gogue, “that in the matter of domestic reform 
I am not easy to frighten, and that I have a 
very great trust in the essential fair-mindedness and good sense 
of the great body of my fellow countrymen with regard to ques- 
tions which come within their own practical cognisance.” These 
are golden words, which will not be lost upon the progressive 
part of the Unionist Party, the greatest danger to which, as Lord 
Milner pointed out, was that “the ideals of national strength 
and Imperial consolidation on the one hand and of democratic 
progress and domestic reform on the other should be dis- 
severed, and that people should come to regard as antagonistic 
objects essentially related and complementary to one another,” 
It was the duty of upholders of the Union, upholders of the 
Empire, and upholders of the fundamental institutions of the 
State to be likewise “the strenuous and constant assailants 
of those two great related curses of our social system, 
irregular employment and unhealthy conditions of life, and of 
all the various causes which led to them,’ such as “the 
defective training of children, defective physical training to 
begin with, and then the failure to equip with any particular 
and definite form of skill.” Among other evils were the hap- 
hazard creation of new slums on the site of old rookeries, 
the depopulation of the countryside, the influx of foreign 
paupers into overcrowded towns, to say nothing of the under- 
mining of the old-established and valuable British industries 
by unfair foreign competition. ‘Wherever these and similar 
evils are eating away the health and independence of our working 
people the foundations of the Empire are being undermined, 
for it is the race that makes the Empire. Loud is the 
call to every true Unionist, to every true Imperialist, to 
come to the rescue.” Old Age Pensions was not the kind of 
reform which excited his greatest enthusiasm, as he would 
sooner attack the causes of irregular employment and under- 
payment, which prevented people from providing for their own 
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old age themselves, than merely to remedy the evils arising 
from it. But, given present conditions, a sufficient case for 
State aid in the matter of Old Age Pensions had been made 
out, and no Party would oppose it, though “ great difficulties ” 
and disputes would arise as to the manner in which the money 
should be provided. The Radicals would desire in the first 
place to starve the Army and the Navy, and to that policy he 
hoped the Unionist Party, “however unpopular the course 
may be, and however liable to misrepresentation, will oppose 
an iron resistance, because this is an utterly rotten and bad 
way of financing Old Age Pensions or anything else.” Then 
the Radicals would seek the balance by the exclusive taxation 
of the rich, which was another “ thoroughly wrong principle.” 
“Tt is a thoroughly vicious idea that money should be taken out 
of the pocket of one man, however rich, in order to be put into 
the pocket of another, however poor. That is a bad anti- 
national principle which Unionists should resist.” Old Age 
Pensions supplied an additional argument for the taxation of 
foreign imports. 


LORD MILNER ended one of the most thoughtful speeches 
which even he has delivered by a powerful plea for Unionist 
Labour Members, which we trust will not be 


Unionist — 
Labour wholly lost upon Unionist headquarters. 
Members. Why should we not have Unionist Labour members as 


well as Radical Labour members? I think that the work- 
ing classes of this country are misrepresented in the eyes of the public 
of this country and of the world as long as they appear to have no leaders 
in Parliament except men who can concoct and pass those machine- 
made resolutions with which we are so familiar in the reports of Trade 
Union Congresses. I am not speaking now about the resolutions on 
Trade Unions, which they thoroughly understand, but resolutions passed at 
these Congresses about foreign politics, the Army and Navy, Colonial and 
Imperial questions, which are always upon the same monotonous lines. 
I do not believe the working classes are the unpatriotic, anti-national, 
down-with-the-Army, up-with-the-foreigner, take-it-lying-down class of Little 
Englanders they are constantly represented to be. I do not believe that for 
a moment. I have heard Imperial questions discussed by working men in 
excellent speeches, not only eloquent speeches, but speeches showing a broad 
grasp and a truly Imperial spirit, and I should like speeches of that kind to 
be heard in the House of Commons as an antidote to the sort of preaching 
which we get from present Labour members. And what I say about higher 
posts in the Unionist Army applies equally to all other ranks. No Unionist 
member or Unionist candidate is really well served unless he has a number 
of men of the working class on what I may call his political staff. And I say 
this not merely for electioneering reasons—this is just one of the cases in 
which considerations of party interest coincide—I wish they always or often 
did—with considerations of a higher character. There is nothing more cal- 
culated to remove class prejudice and antagonisms than the co-operation of 
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men of different classes on the same body for the same public end ; and there 
is this about the aims of Unionism that they are best calculated to teach the 
value of such co-operation, to bring home to men of all classes their essential 
interdependence on one another, as well as to bring home to each individual 
the pettiness and meanness of personal vanity and ambition in the presence 
of anything so great, so stately, as the common heritage and traditions of the 
British race. 


LORD CROMER’S splendid services to the State will always 
secure him the respectful attention of his countrymen, upon 
whatever subject he may care to speak, but we 
cannot help regretting that he should have made 
his first appearance in the arena of domestic 
controversy at a moribund club in a moribund 
cause. On November 21 he was the guest of the Unionist 
Free Trade Club, where he delivered an address characterised 
by our esteemed contemporary the Spectator as “a great 
speech worthy of a great man and a great occasion,” which, 
from our point of view, is highly encouraging, because if the 
greatest of all Free Traders has nothing more convincing to say 
on behalf of our present fiscal régzme its bankruptcy is only a 
question of time. Lord Cromer’s plea simply amounts to this 
—that Great Britain must not reconsider the policy of Free 
Imports for fear of offending her foreign competitors. He re- 
peated this many times over in varying forms, but the substance 
remained the same. Free Trade rests on a solid founda- 
tion of funk. When reading his speech we could not help 
feeling that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had somehow 
succeeded in clothing himself tor the evening in the personality 
of Lord Cromer, as its whole tone was so uncharacteristic of 
the latter and so typical of the former. After declaring that 
up to the present time the “ not altogether unnatural jealousy 
inspired abroad by the wealth and vast extent of the British 
Empire has been ... greatly checked and mitigated by the 
knowledge that our commercial policy has not been exclusive, 
and that in all British possessions the trader of every country 
can compete on equal terms with his British rival,” the speaker 
declared that “ once change these conditions, and you run a 
great risk of quickening into life whatever more or less 
dormant Anglophobia exists throughout the world.” He 
would probably be told “that this may be so, but that if we 
are attacked we shall be able, in common with our vigorous 
Colonial offshoots, to give a very good account of our assailants.” 
No doubt. “But is not this rather the argument of a political 
swashbuckler ?’”’ Lord Cromer reiterated that “ when once the 
passions which Protection or Preference will evoke have been 
let loose, our present naval establishments, great though they 
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be, will be insufficient to maintain the security of our vast 
possessions. There will have to be moré Dreadnoughts, and 
perhaps more battalions, . . . but both Dreadnoughis and bat- 
talions are expensive ”; and again, “I should like every :ndi- 
vidual taxpayer in this country, whether he be a capitalist or 
a carpenter, to ask himself whether he has fully reflected on 
the fact that a policy of Protection involves not merely an 
increase of the price of all protected articles, but also a very 
great probability that additional taxes will have to be imposed 
to increase our naval and possibly also our military establish- 
ments.” 


ALTHOUGH Lord Cromer touched on other topics, that was 
the burden of his song on the Fiscal question, and he con- 

cluded by demanding that Tariff Reform should 
e Satnee. be “definitely laid on the shelf.” We trust that 
Tariff Reformers will make the most of Lord Cromer’s speech, 
which is a veritable godsend to our movement, and altogether 
invaluable for platform purposes. We have not the space for 
an adequate analysis of the amazing assertion that hitherto 
foreigners have been reconciled to the development of the 
British Empire because we are Free Traders, of which there 
is not a jot or tittle of evidence. Throughout the long 
Egyptian crisis, which so frequently strained Anglo-French 
relations to the breaking-point, no French statesman or French 
journal was ever heard to cite our fiscal policy as a mitigating 
circumstance. In our many dangerous difficulties with Russia 
in Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, China, and elsewhere, which 
frequently brought the two countries to the brink of war, 
Free Trade has counted for less than nothing, and it was 
never once mentioned abroad so far as we are aware as a 
point in our favour during the orgy of Anglophobia which 
raged throughout the South African War, and that we were 
not interfered with was notoriously due to the mutual mistrust 
among Continental Governments, and to the recognised supeti- 
ority of British sea-power, which deterred even the German 
Emperor from belling the cat. Lord Cromer threatens us 
with additional Anglophobia in the event of our paying foreign 
nations the compliment of reforming our tariff on the lines 
which Tariff Reform has taken throughout the civilised worid, 
but we may fairly claim to have plumbed the depths of 
Anglophobia. Free Trade has not prevented Germany from 
devoting herself with frantic and feverish haste at a prodigious 
and perilous cost to the tremendous task of wresting the 
supremacy of the seas from Great Britain—a movement which 
began years before the Fiscal controversy was started in this 
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country, and which has been redoubled since the last General 
Election installed a Cobdenite Government in power, and, 
according to Mr. John Burns, established British free imports 
for another fifty years. Does any sane person suggest that 
when the Germans invade us it will be of any use for Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman to come forward and say, ‘‘Go 


away at once. You seem to have forgotten that we are Free 
Traders ” ? 


NATURALLY all sensible, businesslike foreigners devoutly hope 
that we shall remain the common dumping-ground, and if, 
with the aid of Lord Cromer and the West- 
minster Gazette, which habitually tries to make 
our flesh creep with the bogey of “ foreign 
resentment,” they can bluff us into preserving a system which 
is ideal from their standpoint, so much the better. But we 
can conceive nothing less likely to induce the British man of 
business or the British working man to preserve Cobdenism 
than the knowledge that our keenest commercial competitors 
desire us to do so. Rather will they infer that if it is so vital 
to Germany that we should remain as we are, it is ex hypothesi 
advisable tor us to become something different. Foreign 
countries have never consulted us concerning their fiscal 
policies, which are everywhere regarded as an_ exclusively 
domestic affair. That Germany should tax British trade to 
the tune of 30 per cent., that France should levy 35 
per cent., the United States 70 per cent., and Russia 130 
per cent., but that we risk an Armageddon by imposing 10 
per cent. on their goods, is a proposition so utterly pre- 
posterous as to carry its own refutation. It is all the more 
extraordinary coming from Lord Cromer, who has directed 
the policy of Egypt for a quarter of a century, during 
which, though he describes himself to-day as ‘‘a convinced 
and unrepentant Free Trader,” he has levied a tariff on 
foreign goods of 8 per cent. without incurring any of the 
dangers with which he tries to terrify us. The proper reply 
to this humiliating argument is to be found in the speech of a 
German statesman, Count Bilow, who a few years ago ad- 
ministered a manly rebuke to the faint hearts who sought to 
deter him from reforming the German tariff from the exclusive 
standpoint of German interests: “ We are masters in our own 
house, and will do what we consider necessary in the economic 
development of Germany. We desire to live on the best terms 
—political and commercial—with all foreign Powers, but we 
are not going to be intimidated by foreign censure, foreign 
attacks, or foreign menaces,” 
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WE have long believed, contrary to Lord Cromer’s thesis, that 
so far from promoting the cause of universal peace and inter- 
A Cobdenite national goodwill, our present policy of one-sided 
Free Trade has a precisely opposite effect. In 
the first place, the knowledge that we shall 
submit to any fiscal treatment, however outrageous, at the hands 
of foreign Governments has been, as previously pointed out, 
and as all intelligent foreigners admit, a perpetual incitement to 
high Protectionist parties in other countries to do their worst, 
and is partially responsible for the automatic and progressive 
development of hostile tariffs, As Mr, Deakin reminded us in 
a brilliant phrase earlier in the year, the buyer is king, but the 
seller is only acourtier. Weare the largest buyers in the world, 
and could be masters of the situation if we chose to use our 
powers, but our abdication of re-ponsibility has made the Pro- 
tectionists our masters, In the second piace, our fiscal policy 
places a premium on the expansion of foreign armaments, Thus, 
by means of a nicely adjusted scientific tariff, Germany is able 
to throw the cost of her battleships upon the British producer, 
who annually presents the German Emperor with two battle- 
ships, to which the unfortunate British taxpayer has to reply by 
laying down three battleships entirely at his own expense, 
because we are too magnanimous to tax German goods. To 
throw the cost of the challenging navy upon the challenged 
nation is peculiarly pleasing to the Germans, and our folly is 
largely accountable for their attitude towards disarmament. 
The outlook would change in our favour the moment we levied 
a 1o per cent. toll on the fifty-five million pounds’ worth of 
German goods entering our market. It would have a wonder- 
fully sobering effect on the Germans if we made them pay for 
our Dreadnoughts. That they would pay is evident on Lord 
Cromer’s hypothesis, because otherwise there would be no ques- 
tion of an Armageddon. Cobdenites cannot have it both ways. 
If import duties are paid by the home consumer, they are no 
detriment to the foreign producer, and cannot be a cause for 
foreign resentment, whereas if they fall on the foreign producer 
they are pure gain to the home consumer. 


Fallacy. 


It is far more agreeable to turn to another function in which 
Lord Cromer was the principal figure. On October 29 he 
a ae received the compliment habitually paid by the 
the City. Metropolis to our greatest public servants, when 

he was presented with the Freedom of the City 
of London at the Guildhall, and delivered a speech in every 
way worthy of the occasion. After a warm tribute to the 
services of “that very eminent diplomatist his Majesty the 
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King,” and Lord Lansdowne, in connection with the Anglo- 
French Convention, Lord Cromer discussed ‘‘ the statesmanlike 
arrangement” recently concluded with the Russian Government 
“under the auspices of Sir Edward Grey, under whom it has 
been my privilege to serve recently, and for whose loyal and 
consistent support under circumstances of no common diff- 
culty I wish to take this opportunity of proffering my most 
grateful thanks.” The Russian Convention had been criticised 
by a small minority of our countrymen “on the somewhat 
strange ground that they are not satisfied with the internal 
policy of the Russian Government,” but he need not remind a 
gathering largely composed of business men “ that one of the 
surest methods of achieving success in almost every walk of 
life is to pay attention exclusively to one’s own business.” 
Russia must be left to work out her own salvation, and deal 
with her own Dumas and other indigenous institutions. He 
was old-fashioned enough to consider that British interests 
should alone “form the basis of diplomatic action abroad, to 
the exclusion as far as possible of all extraneous and more or 
less irrelevant matter.” We trust, though we hardly hope, 
that this sage advice may not be wholly lost upon Congo 
cranks and other miscellaneous busybodies, who habitually 
meddle in other people’s affairs, to the general irritation of 
foreign countries and to the injury of their own country, 
Lord Cromer was equally happy in his reference to the influ- 
ence of party politics on foreign affairs, and dwelt on the 
immense advantage of a continuous policy. Permanent 
officials should not belong to any party ‘‘ except perhaps the 
party of common sense, whose views are perhaps somewhat 
unduly ignored.” He paid a warm tribute to his “many 
admirable coadjutors” in Egypt, “one of the most able of 
whom, Sir Eldon Gorst, has recently taken my place.” He 
was sure of success, ‘‘more especially if he does not allow 
himself to be hurried by what I may call the faddists in this 
country, and the numerous tribe who sympathise with them in 
Egypt, and who look to London as a sort of political Mecca.” 


MINISTERIAL prospects are anything but brilliant, The unfor- 
tunate breakdown of the Premier’s health has caused general 
The Ministerial dismay in the Liberal Party. Although it is 
Outlook. probably impossible to pass over Mr. Asquith’s 

claims to the Leadership, the rank and file regard 
him with anything but enthusiasm, many of them declaring 
that he will be unable to keep the Party together. There is, 
however, a world of difference between the private “ grousing ” 
of Members of Parliament in the recess and overt action during 
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the session. From the moment Mr. Asquith becomes the dis- 
penser of all the good things, “the cohesive power of public 
plunder ” will tell in his favour, and he will have no difficulty in 
managing the Party. Any serious split would mean Dissolution, 
ie., the infliction of a fine of {1000 on every Radical member, 
besides the possible loss of his seat. Parliamentarians are any- 
thing but heroes. They are not going to face bankruptcy, and 
to risk extinction because Mr. Asquith was at one time reputed 
to be an Imperialist. He is now sufficiently parochial to satisfy 
Mr. Byles. Another complicating element is the startling rise 
of Mr. Lloyd-George, who has covered himself with glory 
during the past month by his exceedingly adroit prevention 
of the threatened railway strike, for which both employers 
and employed were panting. He persuaded the redoubtable 
Mr. Bell and the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
to waive their demand for “ recognition” from the various 
railway boards, which was the crux of the controversy, and 
in the opinion of advanced Labour men, Mr, Lloyd-George 
has dealt a deadly blow at the whole Trade Union movement. 
The President of the Board of Trade is now in the front rank 
of our public men, and his meteoric career excites immense 
jealousy among his colleagues. He still talks terrible twaddle 
on platforms, but the country will watch his future career with 
interest, not unmixed with hope that he may ultimately mature 
into a national statesman. He has further distinguished him- 
self by administering a well-merited snub to the Suffragettes 
by roundly informing them that there is no prospect of any 
legislation on Women’s Suffrage during this Parliament, so 
the Pankhurst family have not operated in vain, They and 
the other meeting-wreckers have convinced many men who 
had never thought about the question of the utter unfitness of 
women to exercise political rights. But while the Suffragettes 
have helped the Government by enabling them to shelve an 
embarrassing question, their own folly has gratuitously aggra- 
vated their difficulties. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
“crusade ” against the House of Lords is a complete “ fizzle,” 
which the Cabinet will endeavour to conceal by overcrowding 
the next session with legislation in the vain hope of “ filling up 
the cup,” which is so far practically empty. We predict another 
legislative breakdown. Meanwhile the Government of Ireland 
by a political cheapjack is developing a situation which is 
gradually overshadowing all Ministerial projects. Mr. Birrell 
is the most cowardly and contemptible member of the present 
Cabinet. His policy consists in prosecuting small malefactors 
while leaving the big criminals at large, and as a result anarchy 
is stalking through the land, 
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THE position of the Clemenceau Government, whose downfall 
has been confidently predicted any time this year, has visibly 
strengthened since M. Clemenceau's splendid 
speech at the unveiling of the Goblet memorial, 
which was at once a noble vindication of patriotism and a 
scathing indictment of the abominable doctrines of MM. Hervé 
and Jaurés, The Morocco interpellation ended in a con- 
spicuous triumph for the Ministry, whose frm but prudent 
policy was eloquently expounded by M. Pichon, the Foreign 
Minister, and generally blessed, the division ending in a Minis- 
terial majority of 464 to 54., , , The Russian Government 
by altering the Electoral Law, has succeeded in completely 
changing the character of the Duma, which is now a compara- 
tively “tame” body. At the opening of the Session the 
Deputies, who are described as being much better dressed 
than their predecessors, peasants being largely replaced by 
priests, sang the National Anthem with wild enthusiasm, and 
generally displayed their monarchical sympathies. It may be 
that in her present stage of evolution the new Duma will be 
of more practical service to the country than either of its 
utterly unpractical predecessors. , , , The adjustment of 
difficulties between the Governments of Vienna and Budapest 
has been followed by serious events in Hungary (as, for 
instance, the deplorable riot at Csrnova) owing to the unfortu- 
nate inability of the dominant Magyars to concede to other 
nationalities any of the rights which they have so insistently 
claimed for themselves. , , , The Swiss have once again shown 
their provident patriotism by adopting the new Army Law bya 
majority of 62,000 on a poll of 590,000, although it increases the 
length of recruit courses, while the subsequent training in the ¢/ite 
will be annual for seven years instead of biennial for ten years, 
What a painful contrast between Swiss patriotism and British 
patriotism! , , , Among domestic episodes we may note the 
total route of the Socialists at the Municipal Elections ; the 
financial stringency caused by the American slump, which has 
raised the British Bank rate to the unusual figure of 7 per 
cent. ; Dr. Morrison’s incisive speech on the thesis of “ China 
for the Chinese” at a dinner of the China Association; the 
persecution of Father Tyrrell, who has been excommunicated 
by the Pope for criticising the Papal Encyclical condemning 
Modernism ; and the furore caused in musical circles by the 
appearance of a great prima donna, Mme, Tetrazzini, which recalls 
the sensational triumphs of Mme. Patti forty-five years ago. 


Miscellaneous. 


HOW CAN ONE SERVE ONE’S KING? 


I 


How can one serve one's King ? 
Not by the formal bending of the knee, 
Nor by such strains as flattering minstrels sing, 
But with the proud obeisance of the free, 
And patriotic Truth’s respectful offering : 


II 
Whereby He may hand down, 


From height serene aloof from Faction’s roar, 
Authority and sway for ancient Crown, 

And Sceptre worthy predecessors bore, 
Winning for all his Line attachment and renown: 


III 


Renown that will not wane, 
Longwhile as, silent Steersman of the Realm, 
Through shifting tides and tempests of the main 
He with firm grasp stands watchful at the 
helm, 
And with strong-guarded Peace doth glorify his 
Reign. 
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IV 


Thus can one serve one’s King, 
And thus may British Kingship rule the Land, 


That not these Isles alone may closer cling, 
But round the Throne Imperial offspring stand, 
And loud with one acclaim the self-same Anthem 
sing. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
November 9, 1907. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


SOME UNPUBLISHED PAGES OF GERMAN 
DIPLOMACY 


KAISER WILHELM has ample reason to be gratified by the 
unaffected display of generous feelings which his visit to these 
shores has called forth among the British people. For the 
warmth and sincerity of the reception given to King Edward’s 
imperial nephew and guest emanated as much from genuine 
respect for the enterprising ruler, whose patriotism is un- 
weakened by time and unhampered by prejudices, as from 
that ingrained habit of hospitality which still characterises the 
English nation. The Kaiser was not only welcome but was 
made to feel it. Nor was it a mere phrase when the press 
uttered the hope that his visits in the future might be more 
frequent than in the past. It was the expression of a genuine 
desire felt by many. Its fulfilment would be fraught with 
advantages to all concerned. Certainly in this way, more 
quickly and effectively than from the most observant agents’ 
reports, could the shaper of Germany’s destinies acquire an 
adequate knowledge of the nation, to triumph over which on 
land and sea, in arms as in commerce, would seem to be the 
alpha and omega of his policy, the Herculean task of his life. 
And that closer knowledge would afford some guarantee 
against bootless ventures. At present the German Emperor 
beholds the British people through a glass darkly ; and what 
is worse, through a glass that distorts. Had he realised for 
instance that the Anglo-French entente was something stronger 
than parchment, and that the real British people mean what 
they say and differ essentially from the caricature of them out- 
lined by a few agents and accepted by numerous dupes, there 
would probably have been no Morocco crisis, no threats of 
war, no laborious attempts to break up the Anglo-French 
entente, and no paralysing feeling of insecurity throughout 
Europe. Nor will it be gainsaid that if early in 1904 Kaiser 
Wilhelm had had the benefit of that supplementary knowledge 
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of the British character which the events of the last two years 
have probably yielded him, he would have tackled in a 
different spirit and to better purpose most of the political 
problems with which he was then confronted, and would have 
spared Europe the painful suspense which it underwent a 
couple of years ago. 

Nor is it only our Teutonic cousins who would profit largely 
by a closer acquaintance with the people from whom she 
confidently hopes to wrest one day the trident. Many of our 
own politicians would also benefit by a clearer insight into the 
German psyche which is usually misunderstood in England. 
For nations, like individuals, are apt to judge others by a 
standard derived from self-observation, And a frequent 
consequence is that they misjudge them. An instance of this 
is the uniformly erroneous British estimate of the statements 
and promises of German politicians, For the psychological 
mechanism of the English character is relatively simple, 
whereas that of the Teutons is highly complex. In Downing 
Street, for instance, Yea is Yea and Nay is Nay, even in cases 
where the whole nation would gain much by a judicious 
mixture of them, whereas in the Wilhelmstrasse a synthesis of 
contradictories is effected with a degree of ingenuity and neat- 
ness which would have sent a thrill of delight to the heart of 
Hegel. The psyche of the German professional politician is, 
one might say, partitioned into motive-tight compartments. 
Hence he can profess warm friendship while entertaining 
deadly enmity for one and the same object. He can sub- 
ordinate his sentiments to the furtherance of the end he aims 
at, and pass without perceptible transition from seeming affec- 
tion to real hate, bewildering those onlcokers whose minds have 
no storeroom for mental reservations. But he does all this 
for the good of his country. 

Hence it is to be regretted that several simple-minded 
British publicists, heedless of this psychological warp, should 
have been led to interpret hastily and dogmatically the wish 
recently and repeatedly uttered by the Imperial Chancellor 
(Prince Bilow) for a better understanding between his coun- 
trymen and ours. They look upon it as the result of a deeper 
insight into things international on his part, as a sign of tardy 
repentance, as an indication of a change of policy. But the 
correctness of their interpretation is open to grave doubt. For 
this newborn eagerness was not manifested until a whole series 
of cleverly thought-out anti-British schemes—some of which 
implied, and would have involved, war—having failed, no other 
course could be pursued with profit or propriety. That cir- 
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cumstance alone might seem to impart to the Chancellor’s 
change of tack the complexion of an irksome necessity. And 
this impression is strengthened by the fact that several times 
since then Prince von Bilow’s amicable utterances have been 
sharply belied by the overt acts of his Government, and the de- 
liberate words of his Imperial master who, moved by patriotic 
motives which command our respect, would gladly deal a 
serious blow to the prestige and power of the nation which 
stands between him and the realisation of his dream of glory. 
This constant rivalry need provoke no bitterness ; it is men- 
tioned only for the purpose of proving the need of circum- 
spection. It is easy because habitual to our people to look 
with a large and generous eye upon the spirited efforts of a 
brilliant adversary to worst them in a struggle for hegemony. 
But if, in truth, the Chancellor’s friendly advances stand to his 
real policy in the same relation as the gentle flapping of wings 
to the main action of the vampire, then the logical conclusion 
cannot be too fully drawn from this attitude, nor too forcibly im- 
pressed upon the minds of the easy-going people of these islands. 
A comparison of the noteworthy events, and an analysis of 
the undoubted motives of Germany’s foreign policy since the 
establishment of the Empire, leave little doubt in the minds of 
students of history that what we should call ethical scruples 
have never kept her statesmen from acting on the maxim that 
all is fair in war and politics, provided that whatever is done 
is done ad honorem patria gloriam. Deutschland iiber Alles is the 
sacramental formula. ‘ Jesuitism in politics” the system has 
been termed, because the end—which is to raise Germany to 
a commanding position on the globe—is taken to hallow the 
means, which include bluff, meekness, and guile, and do not 
altogether exclude brutal frankness. But opprobrious names 
are worse than useless. It behoves us to take things as they 
are, and quietly to keep our means of self-defence continually 
adjusted to the real conditions of the unavoidable struggle, 
There are certain cardinal facts which it would be unwise 
to lose sight of. Firstly, the rockbed of Germany’s foreign 
policy is the axiom that the next phase of her legitimate 
development presupposes a successful war with Great Britain. 
And reasonably. He who pursues the end must adopt the 
means that lead to it. And our Teutonic cousins push forward 
towards their goal with admirable energy and perseverance. 
Great Britain and Germany are two rivals who may at any 
moment become adversaries, the one wielding, the other 
claiming, supremacy at sea and a corresponding influence in 
shaping the affairs of the world. Unless the one voluntarily 
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gives up part of her possessions or the other abandons her 
claims, the two must inevitably clash. Postprandial profes- 
sions of friendship will neither hinder the struggle nor put off 
the day; such courtesies are controlled by one motive-tight 
compartment and the pursuit of the great national aim is 
sustained by the other. 

Looked at fairly without bias there is much to be urged in 
favour of the German view, Hitherto sway and prestige 
among nations went in the long run to the most worthy, 
which usually proved to be also the most powerful State, It 
was this historical fact that underlay the theory that right and 
might converge. But now that Great Britain and her friends 
are the lucky possessors beati possidentes, they are seeking to 
insure themselves against the operation of this law of history 
by discouraging appeals to arms. The sufferer by this innova- 
tion would be Germany, who is undoubtedly the most worthy 
among European nations, and the only one which no other 
Continental Power could withstand single-handed. She 
abounds in the stuff of which leaders among nations are 
made, The annals of her public life enrich the traditions of 
civic virtues; the patriotism of her people is unexampled in 
Europe. The zeal and conscientiousness of her officials, the 
eagerness of her citizens to defend their country in person, 
their readiness to make large sacrifices to extend the nation’s 
possessions, the subordination of personal and party interests 
to the furtherance of the common weal are amongst the quali- 
ties which have made Germany what she is, and bid fair to 
make her what she deserves to be. The genuine enthusiasms 
and ardour of her young men, the wisdom of her elders, the 
wealth of her toilers all flow into this patriotic channel ever 
ready to enter into the vital action of the nation, On sacri- 
fices such as these “the Gods themselves throw incense.” 
And despite the peculiarities of the German psyche it is almost 
impossible to imagine that the leadcrs of a nation, endowed 
with such noble qualities, inspired by such lofty aims, and 
cheered by such alluring hopes, would resolve upon a policy 
of inaction which must seem not far removed from treason. 

The Germans are firmly convinced that Great Britain’s pre- 
sent status in the world is out of all proportion to her moral 
and military qualities, of which power and prestige should be 
the meed. They hold that our people love their ease too 
dearly, shrink too anxiously from hardship to avail themselves 
of such inspiring force as they may still possess. Grown 
lethargic they long for finality in the settlement of international 
affairs, for exemption from a sudden summons to arduous duty 
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and painful exercise, for the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
present possessions, How far this view corresponds with the 
reality is a secondary consideration, Entertained by a valor- 
ous and pushing nation, whose one aim is to oust us from our 
international position, it must combine to form a most power- 
ful motive for action. Consequently it is not in the power of 
the British press or the British people to avert the calamity by 
professions of admiration, offers of friendship, or resolutions 
passed at the Hague Conference. We may ward it off just so 
long as our naval force is superior to that of Germany, and 
the preliminary conditions of the contest operate as a deterrent 
upon our would-be aggressor. So long but no longer, What 
we won by the sword we must defend by the sword. This 
significant fact should be borne well in mind by those who are 
answerable for the naval strength of the nation, 

Another leading fact of the situation is that the real director 
of Germany’s foreign policy is neither Herr von Tschirschky, 
Herr von Schoen, nor Prince von Bilow, but Kaiser Wiihelm 
himself, who, not content with sketching its general lines, 
determines many of its details as well. Thus he alone is really, 
though not technically, responsible for two far-reaching 
changes in the policy inaugurated by Bismarck: in the first 
place he withdrew from the Christians of the Balkan Peninsula 
the help which Bismarck had thought well to accord them, 
and made himself the protector of Mohammedans throughout 
the world. Bismarck had never defended the Turks in their 
massacres of Christians, solely no doubt because he set that 
down as bad policy. Emperor Wilhelm thinks differently, and 
although he is a bishop of the Lutheran Church and has de- 
clared that none but Christians can be brave soldiers, he 
courageously and publicly offered his active friendship to the 
Sultan of Turkey and all the Mohammedans throughout the 
world, Why? Was it because there are so many of them 
under British rule? Was it to possess an additional and 
powerful lever? Mohammed the Prophet in his political 
testament told his followers that their future strength would 
lie more in the dissensions of the Christians than in the unaided 
endeavours of the faithful. And his prediction has been con- 
tinually coming true ever since. When, for instance, his 
successor, Mohammed the Conqueror, was besieging Constan- 
tinople he boasted that he had more Christians in his army 
before the walls than his Christian enemy possessed behind 
them, And in our own days, when the Morocco question first 
became acute, the Sultan of Turkey despatched a deputation of 
fervent Moslems to the Court of Fez with this message : “ The 
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Sultan of Morocco would do well to bear in mind the Prophet’s 
warning that Islam’s strength lies in the feuds of Christendom, 
and to look to the German Emperor for help.” 

In the second place the Kaiser gave up the plan of isolating 
France and substituted for it the isolation and defeat of Great 
Britain, Delenda est Carthago, the formula round which the 
historian will group his subsequent acts, is a rough statement 
of the aim, the means of attaining which are unbounded, 
whereas our lines of defence are strictly and narrowly limited. 
Therefore we are at a disadvantage. For some of the means 
of attack are embarrassing because tortuous. Take for instance 
the pains taken by Germany in 1go1 to fan the flame of 
resentment against Russia in the breasts of the Japanese. In 
Tokio many attributed them to a sentiment of friendship for 
Japan on the part of the Kaiser, Others accounted for the 
solicitude by the fact that a Far Eastern War, had it then 
broken out, would materially further the Kaiser’s policy. But 
the Japanese mastered their resentment and kept the peace 
while gathering up their forces. In the following year modified 
tactics were tried. Germany strongly urged our Government 
to strike up an alliance with that Japan who was bound to 
war with Russia. The Kaiser himself, the painter of the well- 
known anti-Buddhist picture, advocated the rapprochement 
warmly, being especially anxious to see the British and the 
Japanese people linked together by a strong bond of friendship 
that would last say for a generation. And that desire of his 
Majesty’s heart once fulfilled, the German Foreign Office took 
it for granted that all fears or hopes of an Anglo-Russian 
understanding were dead, and would not revive for at least a 
generation, And to keep Muscovy permanently estranged 
from England was one of the aims by which Germany’s 
relations towards Great Britain, France and Russia were con- 
tinually shaped. The indispensable condition of Germany’s 
success in her mission was, in the belief of the Wilhelmstrasse, 
that she should always be able to play off Russia against 
England, and England against France. . . . Now the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, it was felt was the very thing to create an 
impassable barrier between the Thames and the Neva, hence 
the tidings that it was at last concluded were hailed with 
exceeding great joy on the banks of the Spree. 

When after the wished-for war had broken out, the 
Mikado’s troops had won engagement after engagement and 
peace seemed desirable, the Kaiser, as a friend in need, 
administered consolation to the Tsar for Russia’s reverses, and 
strengthened him in his resolve to go on with the campaign. 
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In August 1904 informal peace negotiations were started by 
a proposal coming from the Japanese. The Kaiser’s advice to 
his imperial brother was still in favour of fighting out the good 
fight. And the pourparlers were then broken off by order of 
the Tsar. Post hoc ergo propter hoc? WHowever this may be, 
one cannot but admire the unselfish devotion of the Kaiser to 
the interests of his people as he understands them. His gaze 
is passionately turned upon every event, every incident 
throughout the globe likely to bring about the opportunity for 
which he has been impatiently waiting since he ascended the 
throne. Above praise are the unflagging energy and untiring 
perseverance with which he gathered together the means of 
furthering his aims from the uttermost ends of the earth, from 
Japan, China, the Dogger Bank, the South African Republic, 
Morocco, Egypt, Persia. Everything was fish that came to 
his imperial net. 

To the Emperor alone belongs the credit attaching to this 
unproductive labour which under more auspicious circum- 
stances might have Germanised Europe and even part of 
America. His were the schemes and his the means of executing 
them. His will ever alert, was and still is in the closest touch 
with current facts everywhere, And it is but fair to say that 
had the Kaiser’s primary aim been as feasible as he fancied it, 
and had the means he employed proved as efficacious as he 
thought them, success was indeed assured. He stands there- 
fore to gain largely, if as is to be hoped, his grateful country- 
men will judge him not by what he has actually accomplished 
but by what he would have done. For he has eschewed no 
drudgery in the service of his nation, In some respects— 
mainiy in the vastness of his ambitious schemes, and the 
anxiety they have caused to Europe—he reminds one of 
Napoleon I., and in others, thanks to the stress of circumstance, 
of Napoleon III. Forethought and foresight often mark his 
activity. Note for instance how, not content with dismissing 
Bismarck, he took thought for the way in which this act of his 
might influence the relations of other states to Germany, and 
forwarded a very long autograph letter to Emperor Franz 
Josef enumerating and describing the motives of that fateful 
measure. And in this he was eminently successful ; his 
graphic narrative made such a deep impression on the mind 
of the chivalrous Habsburger that he said to Prince Hohenlche : 
“Tt is sad that such a man as Bismarck should fall so low.” 
Now the objective of Bismarck’s isolating policy was France, 
whereas that of his Imperial master is Great Britain. And it 
is only fair to say that the end being naval supremacy and a 
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commanding status on the globe, the Kaiser is right : Great 
Britain must first be attacked, beaten, weakened. Then and 
only then can Wilhelm II. proceed to build up the Hohen- 
zollern world-empire. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s own subjects noted now with pride, now 
with other feelings, that the policy of their patriotic sovereign 
resembled that of the great Napoleon. So, too, did Germany’s 
neighbours, whom it filled with suspense and misgivings, finally 
moving them to combine not so much against the restless and 
ambitious ruler as in favour of the maintenance of peace. And 
it could not well be otherwise, For the Emperor’s speeches, 
promises, threats and winged words, and the interpretation put 
upon them by his paid servants or enthusiastic followers, 
assigned to him the 7é/e—if not of a German Messiah, at least 
of a latter-day Barbarossa, His telegram to President Kruger, 
his resolve that henceforth no political decision shall be taken 
in any part of the globe without the German Kaiser’s knowledge 
and assent ; his declaration, ‘‘ The trident is for our fist” ; his 
self-conferred title of “ Admiral of the Atlantic” in the historic 
telegram to the “ Admiral of the Pacific”; his promise to his 
people, ‘I am leading you on to days of glory,” and such 
phrases as ‘“‘Germany at the head of the world,” “ the world- 
sway of the Hohenzollerns,” awakened the belief that great and 
violent changes in Europe were brewing, and suggested the 
idea that effective precautions be taken to thwart such plans, 

At first people in this country, considerate of the humours 
of others, took the matter in good part. They set it down to 
youthful ebullition, and were glad that it did not seem to go 
beyond words. But neither did the act of that scrupulous 
Quaker who shrank from beating the dog, contented himself 
with giving it a bad name and cried, ‘Mad dog!” A word 
may be more mischievous than a sword. It was the Kaiser's 
telegram to Kruger on the strength of “ defective information ” 
that led to the South African War, and it was the Kaiser’s 
intervention on behalf of “the independent Sultan of free 
Morocco ” that culminated in the Franco-German dispute, the 
Conference of Algeciras and the shelling of Casa Blanca by 
General Drude. Was it not the Kaiser’s leasing of Kiao Chau 
that contributed to bring about the Boxer Movement in China 
and the Russo-Japanese War? And in all this Great Britain 
was the distant objective, the one hindrance to be removed— 
not, of course, in anger, but in justice. The Emperor does not 
like or admire Britain less, he but loves and admires Germany 
more. It was therefore natural enough that he should make 
friends—as he strenuously endeavoured to do—with those 
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States and peoples whose opposition would produce the deepest 
impression on Great Britain. It was also natural that in the 
memorandum to the naval law of 1900 he should announce his 
intention of rendering the German navy so formidable that the 
greatest sea-power could not attack it without risking the loss 
of its supremacy. It was equally intelligible that he should egg 
on the hesitating enemies, who, moved by some momentary 
impulse, or stung by some fancied wrong, were on the point 
of drawing the sword against this country. And it cannot 
be denied that these tokens of a vigorous forward policy 
occasionally assumed a form which the future historian will 
hardly distinguish from a direct instigation to war against 
Great Britain. That, of course, is our rival’s indefeasible right, 
politics being what they are. 

A very interesting case in point occurred during the Boer 
War, when all Russia was full of rumours touching upon an 
expedition against India. It was daily expected that the Tsar 
would repair to Moscow and there promulgate a declaration of 
war against Great Britain. In the Crimea horses were requi- 
sitioned, In Central Asia troops were despatched to Kushsk, 
and a military invasion of India was talked of. Throughout 
Europe the political atmosphere was heavily laden with elec- 
tricity. In Germany accordingly there was great joy. One diffi- 
culty there was in the way of the military scheme: only one, 
but it seemed fatal to the aggressive plan which Russia was 
believed to be harbouring. That removed, however, war would 
be inevitable, competent judges affirmed. It was then that 
Kaiser Wilhelm stepped forward and made it clear, abundantly 
and repeatedly clear, that he would remove that obstacle at any 
and every cost. And he deliberately patriotically offered to be 
answerable for the removal of that obstacle by the force—if 
needs were—of the whole German army. In this act itself 
there is nothing to be ashamed of ; if, in the Kaiser’s opinion 
there were, he would be incapable of doing it. For it was him- 
self who made the proposal, and made it repeatedly and press- 
ingly. The sequel will be told by the historian. No good 
purpose would be served by publishing it now. The Wilhelm- 
strasse has as good reason to rejoice that neither the late Count 7 
Lamsdorff nor Herr Holstein has published a diary, as had the 
cheery parson who, having gazed at the birds in the branches 
of a flowering chestnut-tree and narrowly escaped the fate of 
Tobias, gratefully exclaimed: “ Lord, we thank thee for that 
thou didst not make the cows to fly.” 

But as one after the other all Wilhelm’s brilliant combinations 
hung fire, and he still continued to fashion others, peace-loving 
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nations resolved to ensure themselves against further surprises, 
That was, if not the primary cause, the favourable occasion of 
our entente cordiale with France, of our arrangements with Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, of our understanding with Russia, and of 
the present rapprochement between Holland and Belgium. And 
one of the indirect consequences of these combinations is that 
Germany is temporarily alone. Another is that she has taken 
to proclaim solemnly and emphatically that she never harboured 
a thought of breaking the peace or injuring her neighbour ; 
that her one ardent desire is to live on good terms and in amity 
with Great Britain. We may, if we choose, believe these pacific 
if belated assurances. But it would be the height of folly to act 
upon them, The reader may judge for himself in the light of 
a few examples. 

The Anglo-French enxtente was gall and wormwood to 
the German Foreign Office. But a good face had to be 
put upon it. In Paris accordingly the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Delcassé, and the German Ambassador, 
Prince Radolin, discussed the matter, on the initiative of the 
latter. The conversation was marked by apparent frankness on 
the one side and an approach to cordiality on the other. 
M, Delcassé outlined France’s Morocco policy ; Prince Radolin 
termed his declarations “ very natural and quite reasonable,” 
and thanked him warmly for having made them. The gist of 
this exchange of views was then communicated to the various 
capitals of Europe, so that everything seemed settled and done 
with. That was on March 22, 1904. Seven months later 
the German Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Richthofen, 
fully confirmed this impression and told the French Ambas- 
sador in Berlin that Germany’s interest in Morocco, being 
limited to commerce, the assurances of the French Government 
sufficed to prove that these are in nowise endangered. So 
far then Germany’s position was clear, and her attitude to 
France was friendly. Far from perceiving grounds for a 
dispute she was contented with the state of things created by 
the Anglo-French Convention, just as to-day she professes to 
be contented with our other understandings. And one course 
of this contentment was the frankness with which M. Delcassé 
had discussed the Anglo-French Convention. Four months 
later, however, Germany officially stated that Prince von Bilow 
had no cognisance of the contents of the Anglo-French Con- 
vention. M, Delcassé was thunderstruck. No cognisance of 
it? None. And the important conversation at Paris on 
March 23, and the communication of its tenor to the various 
capitals, and the statement made by Richthofen in October ? 
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Sic volo sic jubeo; stet pro ratione volunias. Inasimilar way the 
Franco-Spanish agreement was treated. M. Delcassé duly 
brought it to the knowledge of the German Government, and 
was thanked for his courtesy. Afterwards in Tangier, the 
Kaiser’s diplomatic representative formally complained that 
Prince Bilow had not had cognisance of the document. 
Truly, the psyche of the German Government, like the ways of 
Providence, is inscrutable. 

The history of Germany’s foreign relations abounds in such 
instances, a study of which can alone give us the measure of 
the value that may safely be put upon Prince von Biilow’s 
present protestations of friendship, A characteristic example 
was the unwonted demand for M. Delcassé’s dismissal. It was 
the Kaiser himself who desired this retribution, and among 
the grounds advanced were the French Minister’s neglect to 
do the very things which Germany’s official spokesman had 
thanked him for doing. But that was not all. As the demand 
involved a humiliation, France hesitated. The German 
Ambassador persisted, employing, it is said, all his suasive 
powers to carry the point. His most powerful argument was 
this : “If Delcassé goes, all will be well, The dark clouds 
now in the political firmament will drift. The Kaiser will be 
fully satisfied and will make no more demands.” That con- 
sideration had weight. For peace’ sake the request was 
accorded, Delcassé was sacrificed to Wilhelm II. and Germany 
had ample satisfaction. No not ample nor even adequate 
satisfaction, her ambassador remarked. She must still insist 
on the opening up of the whole of the Morocco problem and 
the submitting of the issues to a Conference of the Powers. 
“But you undertook that if M. Delcassé were dismissed, no 
further demands would be made,” M. Rouvier urged. “No 
further demands by the Emperor,” answered the ambassador, 
“but the summoning of a Conference is a demand made by 
our Minister of Foreign Affairs. The palace is not identical 
with the Foreign Office.” When these peculiarities of speech 
and action are thoroughly understood, no harm is done. But 
they ought to be fully grasped and always carefully borne in 
mind. 

From the proposal for a Conference the French Government 
was naturally averse: nobody likes to pay twice over for the 
same commodity, or to admit that he has been easily duped. 
But German diplomacy, pleading its cause in the usual way and 
being seconded by unusual circumstances, scored an easy 
victory. Not only did it formally engage not to pursue any 
aim at the Conference that might run counter to France's 
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interests or rights, but it repeatedly hinted that the Conference 
was at best but a make-believe, a bridge built mainly in order 
to enable Germany to retreat with dignity. The Foreign Office 
was described as willing to yield to France, but unable as yet 
because the Kaiser’s promise to the Sultan of Morocco bound 
Germany, But let a Conference be summoned and France 
will soon have her way. ‘ Prince Bilow has told me,” wrote 
the French Ambassador, “that Germany cannot do to-day 
what she certainly could have done a twelvemonth ago, and 
what she may perhaps be able to do in a year’s time . . . the 
future belongs to him who can wait.... If the experiment 
(of the intervention of the Powers) fails, as is very possible, 
then France can play the part she desires. The Prince laid 
stress on this point.” He naturally would lay stress upon it, 
for it was largely that which caused the French Government 
to yield once more and to let the Conference be summoned. 
Hardly was the programme of the Conference drawn up than 
the Germans insisted upon the withdrawal of the demand that 
in Tangiers, Rabat, Casablanca and Larash the police shall be 
Moors and the instructors Europeans, And once more the 
French Government, putting a good face upon it, did the 
bidding of its rivals. One would have thought that France 
had by this time given sufficient proofs of her compliant mood. 
Yet the German Ambassador in St. Petersburg, Herr von 
Schoen, was instructed to call on Count Lamsdorff and to 
complain that “in France’s obstinate refusal to yield on any 
point lies a source of profound regret and disquiet to 
Germany.” 

To Herr von Schoen, who had been a dragoon before he 
became a diplomatist, a Hessian previous to becoming a 
Prussian, and a friend of the imperial children before he was a 
favourite of the Kaiser, a most interesting and arduous task 
was assigned. He was to detach Russia from her ally and 
enlist her support at Algeciras. But he was not the man to 
achieve such a feat. He had never wielded any influence at 
the court of the Tsar, lacking luck, money, and a good cook, 
and was wholly eclipsed by his Austrian colleague, von 
Aehrenthal. This became very clear later on, for when 
leaving the court of the Tsar to occupy the post of Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, he received as souvenir only the 
order of Alexander Nevsky which is worn by numerous 
Generals, Admirals and civil servants—and even that was 
bestowed upon him without the brilliants which so often 
accompany it. Moreover Herr von Schoen’s way of approach. 
ing a subject does not harmonise with Russia’s ways, nor could 
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his data ever be accepted without a thorough sifting. Count 
Lamsdorff, on the contrary, was reticent but trustworthy ; if he 
made a promise it was kept, if he advanced a statement it was 
correct. Moreover he always refreshed his mind beforehand 
with the leading factors of the problem to be treated. 

The story that on one occasion Count Lamsdorff was so tried 
by the German Ambassador’s importunity that he lost patience 
and struck the green table heavily with his fist, is unfounded. 
Lamsdorff never forgot himself with any diplomatist. At the 
February meeting in question * he contented himself with deftly 
parrying the clumsy thrusts of the German. To Herr von 
Schoen’s complaint that France had obstinately refused to 
make any concessions, Lamsdorff demurred, politely and 
slowly, weighing out every word as an apothecary weighs 
out drachms and grammes: “Well, the French certainly 
think they have gone some distance to meet you. They 
instance their dismissal of M. Delcassé, their consent to the 
Conference, the withdrawal of the obnoxious clause in the 
programme about the four ports, the abandonment of the 
demand that the ports be policed with Frenchmen.” But 
Herr von Schoen went on with his indictment, undaunted by 
facts and arguments. The climax was reached when the 
Kaiser’s favourite characterised France’s demands as exorbitant, 
asserted that Germany would never assent to their fulfilment, 
denounced in particular the claim that order should be kept 
in the Moorish ports by a body of Franco-Spanish police, and 
finally exclaimed : “ France’s lack of good-will is paralysing 
the Conference.” Count Lamsdorff then replied that he took 
a more Cheerful view of the situation, and hoped things would 
soon take a better turn. For he had cognisance of a com- 
munication sent by the Kaiser to the Tsar a day or two before 
containing a brighter forecast of the work of the Conference, 
and stating everything was moving smoothly. Again the 
palace differed from the Foreign Office, And yet the two are 
one. 

The final phase of the diplomatic game was reached in 
March, when Herr von Schoen called on Count Lamsdorff, 
this time with the air of a man who is satisfied with the look 
of things. What he now had to communicate was simple but 
encouraging, All the Great Powers were on the side of 
Germany, moved solely by the merits of the case. They could 
not hold out against facts. Austria, America, Italy, even 
England, were with Germany. Could it be that Russia alone 
would stand out and mar what was virtual unanimity? Surely 
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not. . . . Now, as it happened, this statement was not in ac- 
cordance with facts, Indeed, it was the very reverse of a fact. 
But it made a deep impression at the time, and if Count Lams- 
dorff had been less deliberate in his movements, it might have 
had far-resonant effects. Who was the author of the ingenious 
fiction? ‘ Everything is fair in diplomacy and war.” 

The next move was of a like nature. Urdd et ordi, it was 
announced that in Algeciras France was abandoned by all 
the Powers and was on the point of knuckling down. The 
press flashed the news to the furthest corners of the earth. 
Count Wolff Metternich was enabled to tell the British Foreign 
Office that Sir Arthur Nicolson had advised the French to 
yield on the question of Casablanca and the police inspection. 
Thus the German ambassador in London knew better than the 
Foreign Secretary what the British Plenipotentiary was saying 
and doing at Algeciras. Sir Arthur Nicolson deliberately 
violates his instructions, keeps his chief in the dark, but con- 
fides in his German colleague, and Great Britain, having made 
a formal compact with the French, seeks now in a pettifogging 
way to cheat them out of their rights. That was the tenor 
of the story that Germany’s representatives had to tell. The 
English of the Berlin caricatures might well indeed behave in 
some such scurvy way, and they were identified with the real 
English by the German Foreign Office. Hence they were 
confidently expected to demean themselves thus. But the 
British people, the British Government? No wonder the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs unhesitatingly traversed 
the assertion with a firm “impossible.” But what is the 
origin of the German story? ‘Everything is fair in 
diplomacy and war.” 

Parallel with this concerted action of Germany’s diplomatic 
representatives, the Press campaign of barefaced untruth was 
conducted with consummate skill and perfect ensemble. Time, 
place and special pleaders were all well chosen ; the principal 
spokesmen enjoyed the confidence of the Kaiser, Nothing was 
left to chance that could be provided for. Every lever was 
moved at the proper time. Wilhelm himself despatched several 
communications to the Tsar, and three suasive telegrams in 
quick succession to President Roosevelt, in hopes of American 
backing. And this was the Conference which had been sum- 
moned chiefly to serve as a bridge over which Germany might 
with dignity withdraw! Never before had the telegraph wires 
and the Press been multiplied so systematically, so plausibly, in 
the service of deliberate falsehood. The fraud, however, was 
detected. 
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But the sting that might have poisoned came at the end. 
As it has never yet been described nor even alluded to in the 
Press, it may be well to put the main facts clearly before the 
public. The following statement of them will certainly not be 
contradicted by any of the Powers concerned. One day in 
March last year copi:s of a number of most important State 
papers came suddenly into the pcssession of the Russian 
Government. How they get there just then it is still premature 
to narrate. But the story they to!d was superlatively sensa- 
ticnal and calculated to kindle a flame of bitterest hatred 
between Russia and Great Britain, For they went to show 
that a secret treaty had been drawn up and signed between 
Great Britain and Japan for the purpose cf guaranteeing the 
territorial integrity cf the Turkish Empire in Asia. In this 
way an insurance was effected of the property of the Sultan 
to the detriment of Russia, and at a time when, Russia’s hands 
being tied, she was powerless to react. The wording left no 
doubt that this convention was directed solely against Russia 
and against her alone. 

Who but Russia could invade Turkey from Asia in such 
overwhelming force that the Sultan’s trocps could not defend 
the Empire unaided ? The two contracting Powers, foreseeing 
that Russia’s next move would be in the Near East, undertook 
to place their respective forces at the service of the Sultan 
when his Empire should be menaced on the Asiatic side. That 
would surely drive the last nail into the coffin of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention scheme. Nor was that all. There was 
also among the State papers a copy of an important despatch 
purporting to have been indited by the Turkish Ambassador in 
London, Musurus Pasha, and addressed by him to the Chief 
Secretary of the Sultan, informing the latter that Sir Edward 
Grey had himself communicated to Musurus the exact te:ms 
of the secret treaty. The exact terms having been communi- 
cated by Sir Edward Grey, who concluded the treaty, there 
could of course be no reasonab!e doubt as to the fact of its 
existence. Here therefore everything was complete, the exist- 
ence of the treaty, its scope, and an insight into the text given 
by Sir Edward Grey to the Ambassador of the Sultan, who 
would gain most by the stipulation drawn up. And to crown 
all, these papers mysteriously found their way into the hands 
of the Russian Government during a momentous crisis in 
European history, when war was in the air. Now in all pro- 
bability these documents would have wrought incalculable 
mischief if a man like Murevieff had been Foreign Minister, 
But Counts Lamsdorff and Benckendorff went to work in the 
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right way, and within twenty-four hours the whole tissue of 
falsehoods was scattered to the winds. The Russian Ambas- 
sador in London informed the British Foreign Office of the 
contents of the documents, and from the absolute denial which 
his narrative provoked he drew his own conclusions, It was 
obvious that the documents must be malicious forgeries made 
for the purpose of causing bitter dissension between Russia and 
Great Britain. The number of intrigues thus finely woven or 
coarsely spun by German politicians for the purpose of keeping 
Russia and England apart, and some of which did help to 
keep the two nations apart, is legion, ‘ Everything is fair in 
diplomacy and war.” 

It behoves us to accept facts as we find them, instead of idly 
discussing whether ethics should enter into politics, and in what 
proportion, And we cannot fairly or safely blink the fact that 
the building up of a Greater Germany on a site now occupied 
by a part of Greater Britain is the aim of which the untiring 
pursuit lends inner unity to the Kaiser’s life of rich and power- 
ful vitality. It is largely this patriotic ambition that focuses 
his many-sided sympathies in a definite course of action, feeds 
his motives, and sustains his activity. He acts upon his own 
soul’s warrant, and seeks no sanction from without. Homi sott 
gui mal y pense. Nor can we readily conceive the brilliant 
monarch playing a different part. He would certainly cease 
to be himself were he loosened from the roots of duty, affec- 
tion, striving—on which his spiritual nature has hitherto grown 
and thriven. But readers to whom this view may appear 
arbitrary would do well to conjure up before them the salient 
points of Germany’s policy since Wilhelm II. ascended the 
throne. How often have the shrewdest of our statesmen— 
men like Mr. Chamberlain—received and credited assurances 
that the only feelings harboured towards us in Berlin were 
feelings of admiration and friendship, and then found to their 
humiliation that they too had been dealt with on the principle 
that everything is fair in diplomacy and war. 

In August last year the Kaiser Wilhelm and King Edward 
met at Marienbad, visited the local sights and travelled together 
to Homburg. ‘The Kaiser kissed the King on both cheeks.” 
Altogether it was a most cordial meeting, the semi-official 
German papers said. But politics are not regulated by degrees 
of kindred. In August this year the meeting between the two 
rulers was described as still more friendly. But it may well 
be doubted whether political themes were discussed. Where 
they were undoubtedly discussed was at the friendly meeting 
between the Kaiser and M. Etienne, French Deputy and 
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ex-Minister, which took place this year at Kiel, And here is a 
fragment of the dialogue. Kaiser: “Germany and France, 
dear M, Etienne, must strike up a solid alliance against 
England, China, and Japan. For these three States are our 
natural enemies.” M. Etienne: “ France, your Majesty, 
could entertain such a proposal only if her old frontiers were 
restored to her.” 

And the Emperor’s words were true enough, assuming that 
his life-purpose is unchanged. For no Power can give up its 
secular possessions without a fight. Even Spain withstood the 
United States. And that there will and must come a sanguinary 
tussle between Great Britain and Germany is a cardinal dogma 
of Germany’s political faith. It should therefore become a 
dogma of ours. To prepare for that campaign is the absorbing 
duty of our Government, 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s own efforts—long vain but sometimes on 
the point of prevailing, in a cause which he deems holy—lend 
colour to the forecast. The influence which they enabled him 
to wield upon Russia’s foreign relations has been continual, 
powerful, and seriously detrimental to Great Britain. If this 
proposition be questioned, it will be only because the extent, 
drift, and intensity of that influence are as yet not even sus- 
pected. Nothing that Chlodwig von Hohenlohe revealed in his 
memoirs could be compared with the most salient instances of 
this supervision and guidance, The leasing of Kiao Chau, and 
the consequent and fateful break in Russia’s Chinese policy, 
constitute one of many instances, Another was a cleverly de- 
vised agreement of a peculiar kind struck up in 1905, faint and 
misleading echoes of which reached certain Foreign Offices in 
Europe, an arrangement which would have revolutionised the 
world, if it had come into force. The time is not yet ripe for 
narrating details of this or other elaborate attempts to mar the 
world’s peace for the benefit of an ambitious State. But when 
the hour has struck, and the public catches a glimpse behind 
the scenes, people will understand the earnestness of those 
English writers who now seek to dissuade their countrymen 
from doing Kaiser Wilhelm the injustice of supposing that he 
could turn over a new leaf to-day, proclaim that his ideals were 
idols, and devote the second half of his life to undoing the work 
of the first. He is incapable of such an act ; and were it other- 
wise, we should soon learn that the palace is not identical with 
the Foreign Office. 

And the theories of the people tally with the practice of the 
rulers. When the Kaiser was setting out for the British 
Shores a few weeks ago, one of his distinguished subjects, 
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Count Reventlow, published a pamphlet on the necessity of 
hastening the construction of the ships to attack which will be 
to risk British supremacy at sea. The circumstance that there 
is nothing new or original in the pamphlet renders its testimony 
all the more impressive, because the author, following in the 
wake of so many other publicists among his countrymen, 
assumes that come what may a war between Germany and 
Great Britain is inevitable, that no efforts however strenuous 
of diplomatists or politicians can prevent it. And the reign 
of Wilhelm II, is rich in public events and obscure incidents 
which bear out this rational view. Many times we have 
escaped war by a hair’s breadth without ever suspecting that 
it was nigh. Hitherto we have been enabled by happy con- 
currence of circumstance to postpone the struggle, and there- 
fore we may feel dispensed from preparing for it, But it will 
surely come and come like a thief in the night. Aufgeschoben ist 
nicht aufgehoben. The whole current of German national life, 
now rush:ng rapidly, now flowing steadily forward, is moving 
unceasingly in the same direction, and will one day bear 
onward the battleships that are now building, and the soldiers 
that are now training for the purpose of sweeping away the 
one obstacle to the realisation of the Kaiser’s dream of a 
Hohenzollern world-empire. 
IGNOTUS, 


THE FALSEHOOD OF 


EXTREMES 


THE events of the last few weeks have rapidly proved what was 
anticipated here some months since—that the last hope of the 
Unionist opponents and minimisers of Tariff Reform is to swamp 
that cause by the cry against Socialism. That plan would be 
plausible if it were not transparent. As we shall see, it can by 
no possibility succeed. But unless carefully watched and 
vigorously dealt with, it will create a certain amount of temporary 
confusion. It will persuade some unwary constituencies to 
elect some unrepresentative persons who are out of touch and 
sympathy with the masses of the Unionist party ; whose prin- 
ciples cannot be squared by any casuistry with the irreducible 
minimum of Tariff Reform as laid down in Mr. Balfour’s Bir- 
mingham speech ; and whose presence in the House of Commons 
with liberty to oppose all fiscal revision would be a standing 
menace to the measures, the efficiency and the existence of the 
next Unionist Government. The conditions of the immediate 
situation, therefore, deserve plain analysis. That analysis can 
be made with courtesy, although it demands fair reference to 
the views recently urged in different quarters. 

Tariff Reformers have indeed their faith. They know their 
goal and they know their direction. They have a mental motor- 
map of their route. They have never been afflicted by any 
vagueness of mind whether as to aims or methods. They are 
now urged, however, to give up that initiative of action which 
is the one living and prevailing element in political movements. 
We are urged in the interests of unity to submit to a first-class 
interment. ‘“‘ Obsequies,” said the Colorado miner, gratified 
by the padre’s term for a dead friend’s funeral—‘‘ Obsequies is 
good!” Weare entreated to accept, in the name of a reasonable 
moderation, the melancholy honours of Christian burial in the 
ghostly catacombs of a Royal Commission. We are promised 
that at some indefinite period we shall be allowed to rise again 
if we can. That is the sort of counsel which was never tendered 
except in the spirit with which Mogul emperors presented sweet 
pastilles to persons who were poisoned with civility and were 
expected to die with decorum. Such counsel was never taken 
except by men already conscious of belonging to a dead cause. 
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Tariff Reformers do not imagine that they are the people 
and that wisdom shall die with them. They are aware that 
the irony of politics has shown folly revealed in some unexpected 
post-mortems. They disclaim, therefore, having any universal 
panacea to dispense; their theories do not pretend to be a 
revelation to all ages; they are unconscious of a mission to 
mankind. They do not propose, after having pulled down the 
only rigid dogma left in politics, to set up in its place another 
intellectual tyranny based upon a doctrinaire formula. They 
have no intention of becoming the mechanical dupes of a reaction 
—of flying from an exaggerated system into its very opposite— 
of rushing from one falsehood into the embrace of another. We 
are not that kind but the contrary. Tariff Reformers claim that 
in their movement is continued the spirit of practical adaptation 
unfettered by pedantry—the free judgment and flexible action in 
the face of facts—which have been in the past the secret of the 
British political instinct. It is sufficient for Tariff Reformers 
that, having taken some account of conditions around them and 
of tendencies threatening the end of the British Empire, unless 
its commercial and political union can be in some shape secured, 
they propose, not a theory at large, but a definite policy for dealing 
with definite problems. Our object is to render the best service 
of which we are capable to our own Empire in our own time. 
And that is enough. 

Unionist dissidents have doubtless the courage of their con- 
victions and it is easy to respect them; if they had anything 
like the logic of their principles, it would be equally easy to 
understand them. If they contended that the broadening of 
taxation is unnecessary, that would be an intelligible position. 
But they do not. The urgency of broadening the basis of taxa- 
tion was first insisted upon by Sir Robert Giffen, and throughout 
the fiscal controversy no adequate attention has been paid to 
the passage in which he summed up his conclusions. Advocating 
an increase of indirect taxation, he said : 

One or two duties, such as the corn duty, may be technically a 
breach of Free Trade, but the mischief resulting from such a breach, as 
it was considered in the days of Cobden, is much less than the mischief 
of a high income tax which is now the substitute.* 

These views by Sir Robert Giffen were originally printed in 
the Times. They appeared before Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign 
was launched. They were generally approved by many journals 
which now resist, hesitate or retreat in face of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. Is it to be contended that problems which were of 
admitted urgency in Igor are of less urgency now? The 
Unionist dissidents know well that the choice before us lies 


* Economic Inquiries and Studies, vol. ii. p. 327. 
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between the use of direct taxation in a Socialist spirit and that 
broadening of the basis of revenue, which can only be secured in 
sufficient measure by the taxation of foreign manufactures. 

Again, the position of those who recommend that Tariff Reform 
should be shelved would be at least intelligible upon one point if 
they were prepared to maintain that the universal existence of 
hostile tariffs is no serious injury to British commerce within 
and without the Empire. But they maintain the contrary. 
They admit that we concede free imports in return for measures 
of exclusion. They admit that we bestow a privilege and 
enjoy nothing comparable with it. They fill the general air 
with lamentation over the fiscal heresies of mankind and they 
load the Australian tariff with opprobrium. They assure British 
democracy that the demand for its work is reduced, and through 
its work its wages. But they declare in the same breath that 
there is no remedy and that Tariff Reform is particularly wrong 
because the very evil it proposed from the outset to deal with is 
becoming every day more aggravated—because the dangers of 
fiscal separatism within the Empire itself are increasing. We are 
not told how the pressure of foreign tariffs is to be eased, except 
by a resumption of our negotiating and retaliatory power—of our 
power to give favours and refuse them. We are not told how 
the effect of Colonial protection is to be mitigated by anything 
but preference. Yet at a moment when the era of universal 
prosperity is over, when the trade reaction is at hand, and when 
we shall feel the pinch of our fiscal disadvantages in times of 
depression, we are urged to abandon Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for 
remedying our position and providing for our commercial future, 
although no substitute is proposed. That course is impracticable. 
When the figures in the Labour Gazette have become even more 
significant than they have been in the last few months, when 
employment is a little worse throughout the country, let the 
Unionist dissidents explain to any average meeting in an industrial 
constituency that foreign tariffs are a mischief, that foreign 
imports are again underselling home labour, but that nothing 
can be done. The Jatssez faire Conservative who is inclined to 
try that experiment will soon acquire a new grasp of the problem, 
and will learn that modern politics are not to be determined by 
what we may call the country-house point of view—a point of 
view from which the industrial England which is going to settle 
this question is physically invisible. 

Finally, the position of the Unionist dissidents and minimisers 
would be equally intelligible on the third and greatest issue if 
they were anti-Imperialists. This is what they do not mean to 
be and ought not to becalled. But do they deny that an Imperial 
problem exists? They know that there is a problem, but they 
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are silent upon it.* From any Imperialist point of view such as 
theirs it must appear the most sinister fact in our whole pros- 
pect that the British people, numerically inferior to begin with, is 
the most widely scattered and politically divided race in the world. 
Its chief rivals are compact, they have acquired a numerical 
preponderance (speaking in terms of white force), and they 
are increasing it to an extent, which will in the end be crushing 
unless we take some special steps, and soon, for aiding the Colonies 
to fill up their acres and for drawing the constituent States of the 
Empire together into a League of all the Britains. Take one 
timely fact to illustrate the gravity of this problem. It is very 
nearly twenty years since the German Emperor’s accession to 
the throne. In that period the number of German subjects has 
increased by something like 15,000,000 of people—that is, by a 
greater number than the total white population of all our self- 
governing States put together. And while we are severed and 
sundered with seas rolling between our provinces—and crass mis- 
understanding creating an even wider mental distance between our 
‘‘ parishes ”—Americans and Germans are solidly and perfectly 
federated. They have the internal free trade, which is every 
National Economist’s ideal, but which is for the present impossible 
within the British Empire. They have a common system of 
counsel, finance and defence, and with this they have already 
superior numbers, as has been said, as well as an altogether 
more solid and homogeneous organisation, and in numbers they 
are growing incomparably faster than is the total white force of 
the British Empire even when the increase of Canada is counted. 
Numbers are not everything; mora/ counts; but no extent of 
moral development will neutralise the laws of mechanics; and 
the most buoyant spirits in a former age were not proof against 
the punishment of pressingtodeath. If we remain divided though 
fewer, we shall not permanently be able to support the comparison. 
When we reflect upon the 15,000,000 added to the German 
population in the Kaiser’s reign—upon the more than 25,000,000 
added in the same period to the population of the United States— 
we must see that it is just as if these great nations had absorbed 
Colonial dominions far larger than our own upon terms politically 
and commercially far more favourable to the strength of the 
whole. 

This was before Mr. Chamberlain took it up, and it remains 
now, the greatest and the most urgent of all our problems; but 
again the Unionist dissidents or minimisers who repudiate the 


* Lord Cromer in his recent speech made no reference at all to the 
great self-governing Colonies whose action raise1 the whole fiscal ques- 
tion, and without whose co-operation we shall not always be able to hold 
either India or Egypt. 
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name of anti-Imperialists have no plan whatever for binding the 
Empire. They have a recent lesson, the most instructive since 
the South African War. They have seen The Hague Conference 
resolving itself into an ambulance-party instead of an assembly 
for perpetuating peace. As the immediate result of discussing 
disarmament we have ordered an additional Dreadnought. The 
German naval budget is to be promptly increased, so that in a 
few months Germany, in proportion to her mercantile tonnage, will 
be spending two shillings upon her fleet where we spend one. 
Recent events on the Pacific coast will result in doubling the 
strength of the United States Navy. It will take a certain time 
to realise that and similar developments, but they will be realised. 
The competition for sea-power will be a battle of expense in 
which financial skill and the flexibility of fiscal systems will 
count as well as total economic resources. Lord St. Aldwyn 
has left on record a warning sterner than Sir Robert Giffen’s. 
His most notable utterance before ceasing to be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was a prophecy that as an island standing alone— 
and, he might have added, with an unbroadened fiscal system— 
we shall not be able permanently to bear the coming strain of 
naval competition, and unless we can obtain the aid of our 
Colonies we shall not survive. Time will vindicate these words, 
But Lord St. Aldwyn is a Unionist dissident and he has no 
answer for his own questionings, no practical application of his 
own warnings. 

Since Coleridge’s owl ‘‘ drooped his blue-fringed lids to hoot 
‘ Where is it ? ’ ”’ there has never been a more remarkable attempt 
to ignore things that are sun-clear. A universal prevalence of 
hostile tariffs, limiting our market and restricting our industrial 
development, but declared by Unionist dissidents to be an active 
mischief which we are powerless to diminish. Free imports 
passively continued as a unique privilege to the fiscal offenders 
with whom we are supposed to be impotent to argue. Broadening 
of taxation, admitted to be indispensable in one breath: the 
means refused in the next. Sea supremacy admitted to be life 
and death for all Imperial purposes, yet no thought taken upon 
the future of naval finance. Imperial union acknowledged to be 
the crown of things, yet the method proposed by the Colonies 
rejected and no alternative suggested capable of bearing one 
moment’s practical examination. Socialist methods, as vaguely 
as vehemently denounced, yet a parallel course taken which 
would not only enable the Socialists but compel any party to 
meet any future increase of national expenditure, from whatever 
cause arising, by piling up the cost upon the income tax or the 
death duties. And these are the guides who are ‘anti-Socialists’; 
who are not anti-Imperialists ; who are fervent for the unity of 
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the party and tepid for the unity of the Empire ; who are prac- 
tical politicians, and who are not Tariff Reformers! To advise 
the obsequies, or temporary interment, of Tariff Reform under 
these circumstances and to propose no substitute is simply to 
attempt to relieve oneself from the fatigue of thinking. To 
ignore every financial, commercial, social and Imperial problem 
with which Tariff Reformers have devised ways of dealing is to 
hope to live on a more comprehensive and sterile negative than 
the Conservative party has ever been able to preach or practise 
since the days of Lord Liverpool. And those days were before 
1832. No policy, to recall a wise phrase familiar in an earlier 
generation of our party struggles, could be less truly Conservative 
in result. 

What are our alternatives of action? If we were restored to 
office to-morrow—unless we wished to be hooted out of it again 
as soon as possible—we should have to bring in Bills and extend 
the energies of administration. 

You may perhaps be returned to power upon a negative. 
You cannot legislate upon a negative. When the Con- 
servatives won the election of 1874, they did not expect 
their victory and were not prepared with a programme. In 
twelve months they were ready to legalise Trade Unions upon 
principles more advanced than the members of the British 
Constitutional Association are willing to advocate to-day. The 
Unionist Opposition, when it was out, resisted Mr. Asquith’s 
Employers’ Liability Bill. When it was in, it carried Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Workmen’s Compensation Act, a measure much 
more sensible but likewise much more advanced. Let us be 
very honest in this matter. We are all quite well aware that 
the next Unionist Government will be compelled to bring in 
measures, that it will be compelled to attempt improvements in 
administration. We know that these things will cost money 
and that there is no effective party of economy in any democratic 
legislature in the world. We know that these things under all 
the probable naval and social conditions of the future will prob- 
ably cost a great deal of money. And we know that the next 
Unionist Government cannot and will not provide the cost by 
direct taxation. Neither can any Liberal Government continue 
indefinitely to raise every increment of revenue by direct taxation 
unless they are prepared to coalesce with the whole movement 
of self-conscious Socialism. For that Mr. Morley at least is not 
prepared. He faced his Socialists without flinching at Newcastle 
fifteen years ago—and has never been forgiven for it—and he 
has pointed out that no greater curse could fall upon democracy 
than for it to cast all burthens upon the classes and to exercise 
unlimited power unaccompanied by any real sense of financial 
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responsibility. No; the Unionist party will have to face, and 
to effect when it again has the opportunity, further increases in the 
cost of Government; and it will not be able to meet that cost 
upon laissez faire principles. The negative may be a cry; it 
cannot be a policy. No Opposition can or will deliberately tell 
democracy that it purposes to do nothing. This Opposition like 
every other will have to say broadly in what sense it proposes to 
act. Hence the real task of the Unionist dissidents, if they 
wish to play any serious and distinctive part in the future of 
English politics, is not to “ queer the pitch” for Tariff Reform, 
not simply to carry an election without thought for the sequel, 
not to devise a mere campaign cry upon which no Government 
could exist for half a Session, but to propose an alternative of 
action. 

Weare told, then, that ‘‘ individualism ”—repulsive and almost 
meaningless term—which was not found possible in the golden 
era Of laissez faire theories, has become possible now. The pure 
vinegar of individualism is to become our wine of life for the 
first time now. Now in the twentieth century—now under 
democracy. We are told, and it is true, that you can only stop 
Tariff Reform by stopping social reform. This is one of those 
perilous phrases, born of apprehension rather than of reason on 
the part of those who use them, of which it is difficult to say 
whether they reveal the nescience of the mind or the prescience 
of instinct. The Spectator declares and the Times seems to agree 
—Mr. Balfour does not, judging by the most remarkable passage 
in his Birmingham speech—that social reform can be stopped. 
This is surely a case, if there ever was one, when prophets cannot 
argue, but are reduced to disbelieving each other. It seems to 
the present writer, considering all the signs of the period, that a 
politician who genuinely believes that social reform can be 
stopped is capable of believing anything. The falsehood of 
extreme individualism is as gross as the falsehood of pure Social- 
ism, and it is less lovely. Individualism, in whatever direction 
there is any attempt to apply the logic of it, perishes of its own 
absurdity. It was the perception of this fact which drove the 
essentially revolutionary mind of Karl Marx to the other extreme. 
The very existence of the family is the answer to individualism. 
The existence of the State is a negation of it. All law is the 
repression of it. All taxation is its refutation. All organisation 
is its disproof. It denies the brotherhood of man and the com- 
munity of citizenship. It is as incompatible with religion as 
with patriotism. Where individualism is professed as the 
conscious opposite to Socialism, it must come either to impotent 
faddism, stultified by every moment of life, or to the logic of 
dynamite. 
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To the phrase qu’on laisse faire la nature—surely the cheapest 
and shoddiest in the whole record of the art of concealing realities 
by words—the sufficient, though irreverent, reply is the remark 
of Mr. Squeers in another connection: “ She’s a rum ’un is 
Natur’.” The name of another than Mr. Squeers is often taken 
in vain. Just as Wilkes was no Wilkesite, his contemporary, 
Bentham, was in a sense no Benthamite and he cannot be claimed 
for ‘“‘individualism”’ any more than Adam Smith can be claimed 
for free navigation. But it is needless to flog the abstract logic of 
a phrase. What we have to inquire is what the thing comes to 
in practice. But here its case is no better. Look back to the 
classic age of laissez faire under the middle-class franchise which 
had substituted plutocracy for aristocracy. The landowners 
had been furiously denounced for their unnatural iniquity in 
trying to keep up the price of corn, but the Manchester men who 
denounced them showed equal energy in trying to keep up the 
profits of cotton. The arguments used against factory legis- 
lation were pitched in the key of the British Constitutional 
Association, whose programme seems to revert to the narrowest 
Radicalism of yesterday. Uponthis point Mr. Herbert Paul, in 
A History of Modern England, more distinguished by rebuke of 
his own side than by fairness to the other, has the courage to 
bear candid witness. He is speaking of the Ten Hours Bill 
introduced in the very year after the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
** All the great and splendid services which John Bright rendered 
his country cannot efface the memory of the speeches he made 
against this Bill. They were inspired, not by any broad view of 
economic policy, but by a tradesman’s jealousy of restrictions 
upon his trade. It is certain that Lord George Bentinck and 
others supported the Bill because they wished to revenge them- 
selves upon the manufacturers for abolishing protection. But 
on the other hand it is equally true that members of the Anti- 
Corn Law League had called upon the workmen to go for Free 
Trade first ; and had promised them shorter hours afterwards ... 
The bishops did themselves honour and increased the influence 
of the clergy by giving a solid support to the Bill.” * 

This is a rather damning passage. Mr. Bright was more 
honestly misled, Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli much 
more honestly enlightened, than Mr. Paul suggests. But the 
point is that social reform was initiated by the compulsion of the 
conscience of the nation in the strong day of laissez faire and 
under a middle-class franchise. Since then social reform never 
has been stopped for long, and it has always played a conspicuous 
part for the last sixty years in the promises and performances of 
the Conservative party. Upon what principle is social reform 

* A History of Modern England, by Herbert Paul, vol. i. :p.'73: 
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to cease now? . How is the unskilled labourer to, be persuaded 
to acquiesce? There is no one capable of reflection who does 
not rejoice in the first return of national sanity that swept child- 
slavery out of the mills. There is no one who will propose to 
abolish any one of the Factory Laws. No one stands up before 
a democratic audience and condemns the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act which was passed by a Unionist Government only a 
decade ago. No one proposes to revert to Mr. Cobden’s theory 
of Trade Unions, for we know the régime we live under. We know 
that we have definitely adopted majority rule; and we know 
that the Trade Disputes Bill passed last Session chiefly because 
the franchise had been widely extended more than twenty years 
before. It is idle to palter with these realities. What, one 
wonders, is condemned by the Spectator or the Times in the 
social legislation for which either party has been responsible in 
the past? When in 1886, in 1892, in 1895, the people of 
England were told that the Unionist Party was the true party 
of social reform, was it sham ? i 

If social reform—now implying Tarifi Raheum—coubd not be 
stopped under a middle-class franchise, how is to be stopped 
under what means practically manhood suffrage? How is 
social reform to be stopped for long by the vote of the most 
unrestricted democracy in the world as ours is now? Has not 
the Spectator proved too much in attempting to make a great 
point against Tariff Reform in the interests of anti-Socialism ? 
Tory democracy in upholding the Empire has hitherto rendered 
no inconsiderable service both to property and sane liberty, but if 
the stop-the-clock programme had the slightest chance of being 
adopted by the Unionist party as a whole, Tory democracy, 
which has already given unfortunately tens of thousands of 
recruits to the Labour-Socialist ranks, would disband in a mass. 
Mr. Balfour, in the most searching passage of the Birmingham 
speech, pointed out that a continuance of social reform is inevitable 
Therefore upon the Spectator’s own argument Tariff Reform is 
inevitable. That argument has not been refuted or even fairly 
grappled with by any of its Liberal contemporaries. After Mr. 
Balfour’s speech it ought to be impossible for the British Con- 
stitutional Association to return a single candidate for any 
popular constituency in the country. The celebrated first- 
class compartment will easily contain in any case the largest 
group of vinegar-cruet individualists who can hope to represent 
in the House of Commons the falsehood of the datssez faive extreme. 
The Kirkdale election was won against the Socialists upon a 
broad programme of social reform, and could not have been 
otherwise won. If we wished to lose still more industrial con- 
stituencies, instead of winning the 150 boroughs and semi-urban 
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divisions we require to gain before the Unionist party can 
return to power, we should certainly accept the advice to shelve 
Tariff Reform and block social reform. Democracy at large 
would be nakedly invited to vote for no other purpose but 
keeping down the income tax and the death duties. It will be 
better not to put the proposition to them in that form. ‘‘ Nothing 
could be less truly Conservative in result.” Tory democracy, as 
has been said, would almost plump for Labour candidates. 
Tariff Reform would have been prevented. But social reform 
would go on; the Unionist party would go under; and direct 
taxation would go up. It would go up with a vengeance after the 
failure of the only movement by which the basis of revenue can 
be broadened to the visible advantage of democracy. Nothing, to 
reverse our catchword, could be more truly Socialist in result 
than the marvellous scheme for swamping Tariff Reform by means 
of anti-Socialism. 

Upon the falsehood of the Socialist extreme I need not at 
present dwellelaborately. It is recognised as an extreme no less 
mechanical than the other. There will be later opportunities 
for a separate analysis of Socialism in more adequate detail than 
would be possible now. Socialism will continue to be with us. 
Its ranks swarm with some of the most eloquent and the cleverest 
workers belonging to any party. It is full of revolutionary 
fervour applied to parliamentary politics. There is more fire 
and energy already in the Labour-Socialist movement than in 
the whole of the two older parties put together. The Red 
Crusade will grow, and the probability is that it will grow very 
rapidly. Its principles in every country during the last few years 
have been much altered and confused. If the Socialists are to 
be met and checked, they must be met in a very different manner 
from what has been hitherto attempted. The hopeless dis- 
sensions in their ranks upon almost every main point of theory 
and practice must be pointed out; and to this work attention 
may be directed in a sequel to the present article. In one respect, 
the anti-Socialist campaign has opened in a way which seems 
to this writer most unsound and dangerous. It will not do to 
rely upon general denunciation of Socialists as apostles of atheism 
and free love. It is at least not wise to force the fighting on 
that line now. The temptation is immense. The dear loaf and 
Chinese slavery were exploited against the Unionist party with 
the same unscrupulous exaggeration to which the Opposition is 
now tempted to yield. 

The last electioneering experience will suggest that a cam- 
paign upon the religious and moral issue might sweep the country 
—once. It is true that most Socialists are in favour of freer 
love, but so was Milton. It is true that Socialism dispenses 
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with any theory of the existence of God—like Laplace in the 
Mécanique Céleste, it has “no need of that hypothesis,’ but then 
neither had stern and unbending individualists like Herbert 
Spencer and Huxley. There are agnostics in every party, which 
is no gain, far from it, to the strength of the nation. But while 
atheism and the revolution of marriage are more generally advo- 
cated in the Socialist party than in any other, and while these 
doctrines are directly preached in connection with that creed alone, 
they are not in any way an essential part of the economics of 
practical Socialism. Temperate and restrained reference to these 
issues upon the platform is legitimate and may in many cases be 
necessary. But the issues of religion and marriage cannot be 
made a subject of electioneering controversy without consequences 
which will be equally injurious to faith and morals. Recrimi- 
nation will be carried to lengths which will appal those who 
commenced the contest ; and the Unionist party could not even 
win its one election by these means except after a furious and 
evil campaign which would debase the whole tone of public life. 

It is less necessary to join issue upon other than political and 
economic grounds with Socialism, because upon those grounds it 
can be faced and defeated. Richard Cobden and Karl Marx were 
a species of anti-Popes. Each of them deduced a universal and 
eternal theory from a very temporary and local state of human 
experience. Each of them prophesied exorbitantly, and each of 
them was fundamentally wrong. Cobden was an individualist 
who genuinely believed that the natural state of Englishmen 
among each other was cut-throat competition, but that a 
benevolent law of economic harmony governed all the relations 
of all foreigners with the natives of this island. Upon the other 
hand, Marx, in a frenzy of abstract conception—worked out by 
an accident of temperament in mathematical forms instead of 
in blank verse—conceived civilised society as a universal anarchy 
of wrong within wrong, with capital everywhere preying upon 
labour in peace and inducing nations to prey upon each other 
in war. Again one of these extremes is simply the inversion of 
the first ; one falsehood is simply the other standing on its head, 

Cobden spoke as if the House of Lords were merely a chamber 
of malefactors, just as he thought Gibraltar was “‘ the monument 
of our shame.” He declared that landlordism in his time was 
based upon the exploitation of the people. Karl Marx in his 
Teutonic way extended and elaborated such suggestions and 
declared that all capitalism was based upon the deliberate 
exploitation of labour—forced to serve for a bare subsistence 
and receiving in wages only half the worth of its output in work. 
That doctrine is the foundation-stone of modern Socialism. 
The whole Marxist theory bears the stamp of the born extremist 
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of geometrical visions and algebraic dreams, ho averted his 
gaze from the fatiguing inconsistencies and the rapid trans- 
formations of fact in order to elaborate an impossibly rigid and 
unyielding theory of human life and destiny. When Friedrich 
List went to America he left all his economic books behind him 
and determined to analyse with his own eyes and mind the 
economic facts of American development under Hamilton’s 
system. Karl Marx, upon the other hand, made a study of life 
in the British Museum; discovered in blue-books certain iron 
and unchangeable laws which posterity has with impunity 
defied ; spent the remainder of his existence in elaborating a 
colossal fabric of casuistry in order to vindicate the now disproved 
assumptions and refuted prophecies to which he was prematurely 
committed. But it will be the work of another article to show 
how the Marxist theories have collapsed ; how completely the 
later school has failed to substitute any doctrines as definite, 
ingenious or attractive; and how all Socialist declamation 
breaks down, equally fluent in vituperation and Utopian prophecy 
as it is, when it is called upon to show how the great vision is to 
be translated into fact. 

In spite of the ingenious attempts to represent Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s young men—they are most honourably called so—as 
persons of uncertain principle and vague minds, inclined to 
traffic with Socialism for votes, the country will not fail to 
understand that the charge is not only untrue but ludicrous, 
It could not have been made by any opponent with knowledge. 
It cannot be maintained by any opponent of scruple. Socialists 
will never be repulsed in this country until they are met by an 
ideal as great but nearer and clearer than their own and by a 
faith as living. That ideal resides in the Imperial vision of 
Tariff Reformers alone ; that energy of belief only in their ranks. 
Our fiscal Adullamites cannot fight the red crusade. They lack 
the true weapons of mind and spirit. Tariff Reformers can fight 
it and they will. For they have at least grasped, as this article 
has endeavoured to show, the elementary distinctions upon 
which the sound management of politics depends. For two 
main reasons they are in sharper and finer opposition to the 
Socialists than is any other body of politicians. We are what 
we are because we value most that historic tradition which the 
Socialists most despise. We are the most opposed to the crusade 
of class hatred precisely because we are most penetrated by the 
idea of national unity. We shall most unflinchingly resist the 
apostles of collectivist management, who would extinguish 
private enterprise to establish a paradise of bureaucrats, because 
we believe most strongly in the vital necessity of leadership for 
creativeness and efficiency of action in politics and commerce no 
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less than in war. Despotism imposes leadership. Democracy 
accepts it. That is the meaning of vital liberty advancing 
between anarchy and inertia. “They bought the business : 
they ought to have bought the Man,” says Mr. Carnegie of the 
limited liability companies that failed. “I will be responsible 
for no measures which I do not direct,” said Chatham. Great 
leadership alone gives progressive life to system. Men are the 
life of measures. 

Above all we are the keenest Imperialists; the Socialists 
are in the main the bitterest anti-Imperialists. Holding these 
principles we are bound to believe that even the partial success 
of the deliberate attack upon capital through direct taxation 
would be a stupendous disaster to democracy; and that the 
economic revolution would mean not social progress but social 
destruction. Let there at least be an end of the attempts to 
imply that there can be the slightest affinity of principle, the 
least collusion of tactics, between Mr. Chamberlain’s adherents 
and the disciples of Karl Marx. No two parties in this country 
are quite so profoundly antagonistic one to the other. When 
democracy is urged to accept Socialism it is urged to sell its 
Imperial birthright, not for a mess of pottage, but for a mess of 
everything. Equally hostile to the falsehood of laissez faire 
and the answering falsehood of collectivism, Tariff Reformers 
believe in the historic continuity of the nation that was and is 
and shall be and to which our petty lives are but as the drops of 
water that create and sustain the shape of the Thames. 

Still glides the stream and shall for ever glide, 
The form remains, the function never dies, 
While we . , . must vanish. 

And as we believe that politics in their nobler aspect are 
mainly a preparation for the future, we believe too in the sane 
and steady exercise of the power of the State for the promotion 
of national happiness and efficiency. That is social reform. 
We know that in all bureaucracy there is an inherent tendency 
to inertia and an especial dread of the pain of new ideas. We 
would not extend without necessity the action of the State. But 
neither should we shrink from that extension in the pursuit of 
a public good not likely to be secured otherwise; and no 
mechanical catchwords ought to prevent us from giving a search- 
ing examination to every legislative proposition as it comes and 
dealing with each upon its practical merits. 

Take, for instance, Old Age Pensions. That question has 
nothing to do with Socialism in any shape.. It depends upon no 
economic theory whatever. It does not affect the principle of 
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with any attempt to replace private property by Collectivist 
management. Upon the other hand, no measure could give the 
individual worker so immediate a sense of personal interest in 
the stability of the State. Democracy cannot afford to risk the 
defeat and over-burthening of the Government, whose solvency 
and credit guarantee to the masses their old-age insurance. 
That is why the Social Democrats in Germany find themselves 
compelled to abate their anti-Imperial programme and to admit 
that when the Kaiser touches the button they must march to 
aman. Even a few months ago there was still some tendency 
to resist the principle of old-age pensions. Resistance to the 
principle is already perceived to be impossible, and as surely as 
the Trade Disputes Bill became law with the acquiescence of the 
House of Lords, so surely will the general idea of old-age insurance 
be accepted by Conservatives in this country no less than by 
Conservatives in Germany. The methods Mr. Asquith may 
propose will require unflinching examination. Upon that 
ground the Unionist party will have to deliver battle. It may 
be able to demonstrate that the Liberal project is unsound and 
that the financing of the scheme would be unfair and injurious. 
But the only means of preventing or remedying the wrong plan 
will be found in devising and carrying a good one. The only 
alternative to such an increase of the income tax, as Sir Robert 
Giffen would consider more pernicious than a duty on corn, 
will be found in broadening the basis of revenue by levying 
upon foreign manufactured goods. 

Direct taxation carried beyond a certain point becomes the 
quintessence of progressive Socialism. Tariff Reform is the 
quintessence of anti-Socialism. We beliéve with Mr. Morley 
that democracy ought to contribute its fair proportion to the 
expenses of the State. But if we are uncompromising in one 
direction, let us see to it that we are sincere in another. If we 
have no faith in democracy we have no right to appeal to it ; 
we lack the very basis of successful political action. We shall 
never. induce the deeper and darker strata of the masses to 
maintain the Empire unless we are prepared to raise their lives. 
If our aim were simply to exploit the passions of the ignorant 
against themselves, and to mobilise the mean streets in the 
interest of the interests, we should deserve the retribution certain 
to overtake a policy of appalling cynicism. No; we must never 
swerve from the double ideal which is the objective of all our efforts 
—the ideal of a sound race in a great State. We must pursue 
those twin aims, not merely with equal sincerity, but with 
equal determination." ‘‘He who would rule the people must 
appear to love the people; and the best way of appearing to 
love the people is to love them in reality.” J. L. GARVIN. 
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MISSIONS IN CHINA 


THE advance that a race makes in knowledge and civilisation 
is neither regular nor even always maintained, At times it 
will stand still for centuries, and at other times it will change 
with alarming rapidity. This thought was very much in 
my mind as I addressed the Ordination candidates at the Boone 
College in Wuchang. I had always been taught to regard 
China as the one country in the world which is indifferent to 
Western progress, which remained stationary throughout the 
wholeof the long periodof our Christian era, having a civilisation 
contemporaneous with that of ancient Rome, and which still 
remained in the condition in whichit was 2000 years ago. Perhaps 
one or two wrinkles showed that the 2000 years had interfered 
with its vigour, but there were no such fundamental alterations as 
we are conversant with who live on this side of the world. And 
now the thoughtful faces of the well-bred young men before 
me tell a different tale ; they are not members of the lower 
class ; they are highly educated men, men conversant with all 
that mass of learning and wisdom which China has accumulated 
during 2000 years, and they have lately added to that enormous 
weight of knowledge some of the newer knowledge of the West. 
They are convinced Christians. The knowledge of the West 
and the East that they possess, would enable them to fill any 
of those well-paid posts where West and East meet, and where 
it is essential, therefore, to have a man that possesses the educa- 
tion of the East as well as of the West ; but these men have 
preferred to cast all thoughts of worldly wealth behind them 
and to become preachers to their fellow countrymen. I look 
at them with deep respect when I realise that they are men 
who may head the great movement in Chinese thought that 
this marriage between Western and Eastern science must pro- 
duce, Yes, as I speak, the dark foreboding comes over me: Will 
these new thoughts only affect China, and will they not reach 
even to the far-off island homeland and force England to share 
their product ? I remember the time when I was an Ordina- 
tion candidate and nourished on Milman’s Latin Christianity. 1 
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had then realised how much the progress of human thought 
is affected by the colour of the minds that chiefly think it ; 
and that if the fundamental facts of Christianity remain eternal, 
verities unchanged in this changing world, the whole setting 
of those facts is changed and altered by the idiosyncrasy of 
the dominant national mind through which the thoughts must 
pass. Hebrew religion gives way to the Greek ideas of St. 
Paul; Greek gives way to Roman, Roman to Teuton, and 
Teuton is not eternal. May not I stand before those minds 
who will take Teutonic thought and weave other threads into 
its texture till the old Teuton ideas would not be recognised 
by the Teuton minds that used to think them. China is no 
longer the stationary nation of the East; she who claims to 
command the thought of a fifth of this world’s minds is about 
to change that thought ; this is obviously a position that de- 
mands the closest attention of all thoughtful people. 

We must, I think, if we would understand the problem, 
understand what are the causes and who are the teachers which 
have brought about this change from stagnation to rapid move- 
ment, First there are the hard facts of war, and here the 
teachers have been the Japanese. The Chinaman of twenty 
years ago was safe from any external disturbance within a 
hedge of imperturbable self-conceit. Nothing has torn down 
that self-conceit so much as the action of Japan. First Korea, 
China’s tributary State, is rent away from her; then Man- 
churia, the cradle of the ruling race, is the scene of a conflict 
between two rival nations with an absolute contempt for China’s 
neutrality. I do not say that Japan was the oniy preacher 
with the sword and rifle on the text of China’s inferiority, but 
she was the most eloquent. It was a humiliation to China to 
lose Shantung, to have Port Arthur occupied by Russia, and 
Wei-hai-wei by England. It was still more humiliating to have 
their capital sacked by the allied troops. But it was far more 
humiliating to have Japan, hitherto despised as the newest and 
least cultivated disciple of Chinese civilisation, not only rending 
provinces from China, but by her victories over Russia, con- 
vincing every Chinaman that he had only his own conceit and 
conservatism to thank for the very easy way in which Western 
Powers had disposed of Chinese territory. Every Chinaman 
was forced to ask himself the question: Why can Japan con- 
quer these Western Powers which despoil us? and the answer 
was given readily by the Japanese themselves: “ Because we 
have ceased to regard your knowledge as sufficient and have 
embraced the science of the West.” 

There are two other ways in which Japan has influenced 
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China, namely, by her colleges and by her native press. 
Thousands of Chinese students leave China every year to go 
to Tokio where they hope to acquire in a few months the 
knowledge that has enabled Japan to compete with Western 
nations. It is doubtful if they learn much Western science, 
and it is certain they do learn a materialism which overthrows 
their ancient religious ideals. They cease to believe either in 
Confucian ethics or in Buddhist morality, and they do not 
learn to believe in Christianity. They return to China to 
spread their ideas by means of the school and the press. And 
in this they are again aided by the Japanese. Though the 
Chinese and Japanese speak two absolutely different languages, 
they have a common written language. It is very hard for us 
to understand that the written language expresses ideas, not 
sounds, and that each word has a sign which is pronounced 
differently in different places. We can write a few words in this 
way, words like “ cross” and “ f£,” and these and our numerals 
can be read by a German or a Frenchman, but in the Chinese 
civilisation every word has its own sign. There are some forty 
thousand characters, most of which would be known to the 
learned men of China and Japan, Thus the Japanese gentle- 
man can write and read and be read by the Chinese /iteratz, 
I was told that when the Japanese occupied Newchwang 
it took only a few minutes for them to make their 
orders understood by the Chinese notables. The officers 
dismounted and wrote on the sand what they wanted, and 
though both were absolutely ignorant of one another’s 
language they could readily understand one another. In the 
same way the Japanese student can write for the Chinese 
press. The press has permeated China; there is hardly a big 
town without its paper. This accounts for the fact why the 
Chinese have become more sensitive to their national humilia- 
tion. The taking of Hong Kong was unnoticed over the 
greater part of China, even the first siege of Peking was repre- 
sented as a battle of minor importance; but now the East is 
like the West, every trifling political fact is reported and 
exaggerated in every town of China. A missionary told me, 
for instance, that the title of Lord Charles Beresford’s book 
on China had the unfortunate effect of making the Boxer 
persecution more bitter against the whites because of its 
humiliating character, A Chinaman used as an argument 
against the efforts of Christianity to improve the position of 
women, the behaviour of the suffragettes in Palace Yard, and 
I had some difficulty in inducing him to allow that all English 
women are not suffragettes, One of the pupils learning 
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Chinese for the Consular Service told me that the local press 
was full of the most harrowing descriptions of the tortures 
inflicted on the Chinese in the Transvaal Mines, chiefly culled 
from Radical election literature. The sword and the press 
are Japan’s contribution to the alteration in Chinese thought. 
They have taught China this, and this only, that her old ideas 
are wrong. They have torn her from her ancient mooring- 
ropes of Confucian thought and Taoist mysticism, and told 
her that knowledge of Western mechanics and the doctrine of 
evolution will supply their place. I do not doubt that Japan 
has influenced opinion in China, but I doubt whether her 
influence has benefited China. 

If the trend of thought in China is growing more enlightened 
I think we must look to the work of other workers, France 
and the Roman Catholic missions she protects have perhaps 
been more answerable. To begin with, if the French bya 
trick had not got the right of preaching in the interior, the 
centre of China would still be a forbidden country to the 
Western missionary. In 1860 a French missionary inserted 
into the Chinese text of the treaty a provision to the effect 
that missionaries should have the right of purchasing land, 
Before this treaty right, missionaries had only been tolerated 
because of the generally easy disposition of the Chinese official ; 
after this, missionaries had the right to buy land and build 
churches throughout China, A European naturally asks why 
the Chinese permitted this trick to stand, yes, even to be 
extended by the action of the “‘ most favoured nation” clause 
to other countries. The answer is, that China is suffering from 
paralysis, ane that she has scarcely any will-power. Probably 
it was thought in official circles that the trick had been played 
with the knowledge and consent of the French Government, 
and China was in no way anxious to run the risk of crossing 
swords with the antagonist who had so lately defeated her, 
Whatever may be thought of the original method of gaining 
this concession, clearly Protestant missionaries are free from 
all blame in taking advantage of its provisions, 

The French missionary has also influenced China in a far 
nobler way. He has been the first among those who, by their 
self-denying lives, have shown the depth of their belief in the 
truths of Christianity. An example was told me of this by 
the wife of a French Consul, She was on the river in the 
centre of China when a man came on board dressed in Chinese 
dress, so that till she saw his face she thought he was a 
coolie : he proved to be an old friend whom she had known 
well as a professor of mathematics at the Sorbonne. He had 
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become a Jesuit and they had sent him up country to live 
exactly like a Chinese coolie. I think they allowed him {8a 
year for his expenses; my informant asked him how he 
managed, for he was far from being by nature suitable for 
such a life, and he explained that as he had no turn for 
cooking or anything of that sort, he grew a few turnips on 
a patch of ground and lived on them and on rice. Many 
people may criticise the folly of the Jesuit body in throwing 
away a Valuable man in this extravagant fashion, but no one 
can fail to admire the man who patiently submitted to such 
usage for conscience’ sake. Can one wonder that with such 
men the Roman missions easily lead in numbers and influence ? 
But there are other reasons which make the Roman Catholic 
missions very influential. They have been longer in the field 
than any others, Father Ruggiero and Father Ricci began their 
work in the sixteenth century, and they therefore have been at 
work for nearly 200 years longer than the Protestant missions. 
They have now Christian families who have been Christians 
for three or four generations, and from these families they 
draw priests and Jesuit brothers who are put on an absolute 
equality with the Europeans, This equality enables the 
Jesuits to hear all that is moving secretly among stratas of 
society to which no one else has access, and it is for this 
reason that we should be unwilling to condemn too positively 
the action of the Roman Catholics as offensive to the 
Chinese. 

As I went out to China I read a book by M. Allier, which 
made out a very strong case from the Western point of view 
against the Roman missions as the prime cause of the Boxer 
movement. His points were the well known ones that the 
Romans sought for temporal power, and that they irritated 
the people by interfering in lawsuits, I was rather convinced 
by the book till I had seen something of the Roman work and 
had heard from impartial sources an account of their influence. 
I then felt that however wrong from a Christian point of view 
their action was, it is not really unpopular in China. The 
interference in the lawsuits, though reprehensible from an 
ethical point of view, is looked upon by the Chinese as so much 
the right thing, that I realised, as a French official pointed out, 
that their action was the result not of their being antipathetic 
to the Chinese, but rather of their being so sympathetic that 
they had adopted a Chinese instead of a European standpoint. 
A law suit is only theoretically decided on its merits. Practi- 
cally a man who has the most influential backing and the 
longest purse wins. The poor Chinaman thinks very meanly 
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of a European who professes to be his friend, to love him 
with a sacred love, yet who will refuse to give him that support 
which is necessary for him to have if he is to get justice in 
Opposition to some rich and powerful individual. On the 
other hand, and not inconsistently with this explanation, every 
Chinese mandarin condemns this practice as one that tends to 
embroil the missionary with the civil power, but I must in 
justice add that none would allow that such action was peculiar 
to the Roman Catholics. 

Any one who has heard the story of the siege of the Pei T’ang 
in Peking, and of the heroism of the French missionaries and 
sailors, will not be surprised that the French missions are 
successful and that French converts are sincere. The Pei 
T’ang is the name of the Roman Catholic Cathedral and of 
its surrounding buildings, consisting chiefly of houses for the 
clergy, the sisters, and the orphanage, where they take care 
of the neglected and cast-out Chinese babies, The build- 
ings cover two or three acres. On the Boxer outbreak the 
missionaries determined to remain at their posts, and to 
save some 3000 converts who had taken refuge in the Pei 
T’ang, They had neither arms nor provisions. In response 
to entreaties, forty-two sailors of French and Italian nationality 
were sent, though these could be but ill spared from the 
Legation guard. With this trifling force they endured, like the 
Legations, a siege of nearly three months. They were reduced 
to eating the roots of the grass in their courtyard. Three times 
did the Chinese mine their fortifications. Once the mine was 
well placed, and it shattered their weak wall of defence and 
wrecked the orphanage, killing forty babies. The awful crater 
that the explosion made can still be seen. By what seemed to 
the small band of defenders to be almost a miracle, the Chinese 
never dared enter through the breach, though their soldiers could 
be reckoned by the ten thousand, and there were only forty-two 
rifles to man the shattered wall of defence, and these rifles were 
no longer all held by Europeans, When Peking was relieved it 
was with feelings of astonishment (so I was told) that their fellow 
sufferers in the Legations heard that any were still alive. I 
asked Monseigneur Jarlin, as he told me the story of the siege, 
whether such sufferings had not a deterrent effect on the growth 
of the Church. He answered me that I was mistaken if I 
thought those inside the Pei T’ang the greatest sufferers. Six- 
teen hundred were martyred in his vicariate alone, many with 
indescribable tortures. He allowed he had been anxious lest 
he should find converts afraid to profess their faith after such 
an ordeal, but he was thankful to say the old adage had come 
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most strictly true: “The blood of the martyrs had been the 
seed of the Church.” 

Still, though the Roman Catholic missions are heroic in their 
self-sacrifice, and though, according to the returns issued at the 
Centenary Conference, their converts are nearly four to every one 
of the non-Roman converts, yet I think they alone can never lead 
China through the dangers that beset her upward path. Rome’s 
views are too narrow, and her belief in temporal power too 
great. Rome always has been and always will be a political 
Church ; the religion which China needs must be at once wide 
enough to secure a tolerable amount of unity among Christians, 
and spiritual enough to be independent of the temporal powers 
that will rule this mighty empire. Let us therefore turn to 
other workers, The Italians are always associated with the 
French and never considered separately. I wish I could say 
something about the work of the Germans, but though I had 
long conversations both with Herr von Biri, the distinguished 
Consul-General at Shanghai, and with Herr Hemeling, an able 
member of the Chinese Imperial Customs and an erudite sino- 
logue, I never could learn that Germany took any but the slightest 
interest in the evangelisation of China, She has, of course, a 
Berlin Missionary Society and a Rhenish Mission Society, and 
one or two other small societies, but her work is not extensive. 
The influence Germany has had on the thought of China by her 
action at Kiao Chau has scarcely been beneficial to the cause of 
Christianity ; there the “ mailed fist” showed the Chinese that 
to kill German missionaries was to increase Germany’s posses- 
sions, and China was taught to look on missionaries as ‘‘ agents 
provocateurs,” whose presence in the land was but a symptom 
of the coming loss of territory. 

Very different is the impression left on Chinese minds by 
the martyrs of the Inland Mission. A Chinese gentleman, a 
heathen, told me across the dinner-table, in the presence of 
his compatriots, how the noble conduct of that Mission in 
refusing compensation has made an indelible mark on the 
affections of the people of Shensi, and that if I wanted proof 
I had only to go into that province and proclaim myself an 
English clergyman and I should find every door would be 
open to me. For though the China Inland Mission claims to 
be—and is—international, it is popularly regarded as English. 

But before I speak of the English missions, I must refer to 
another great worker in the field—the United States of America, 
When the delegates were received at Shanghai, the American 
delegates made most suitable and often eloquent speeches in 
response to the cordial welcome that was extended to them ; 
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but those speeches never reached their end without the word 
“dollar” playing a more or less conspicuous part in their 
composition. This no doubt is at once the strength and the 
weakness of their missions. It is their weakness, because it 
lowers the conception of the power of religion by expressing 
it in terms of money. I do not know if my readers have read 
that charming book of Mrs. Little’s, A Marriage in China, 
but her description of the American bishop calculating how 
much it cost to save souls per head, is hardly an exaggera- 
tion. I met a member of the Methodist Episcopalian body 
who was travelling in China, and he commended the wisdom 
of his section of the Methodists in having bishops, on the ground 
that he had calculated that the cost only came to six cents a 
head ; he added, “for those six cents you have the bishop’s 
fatherly counsel and advice.” It is their strength, because 
wherever we went in China—at Canton, at Soochow, at Nan- 
king, at Wuchang, at Peking, at Shanghai—were extensive and 
impressive American colleges, and it cannot be doubted that 
America will largely affect the future of China by means of 
these excellent colleges and universities. To her will fall the 
privilege of moulding to a great extent the thought of this 
continent, for her colleges are the resort of many of those men 
in whose hands the future of China must rest. I am happy 
to say that two of the best of these colleges, the one at Jess- 
field and the one at Wuchang, are in connection with the 
Episcopalian Church of America, and the latter is presided 
over by an Englishman. It is obvious that the importance of 
such a policy can hardly be overrated, The Chinese are a highly 
educated people, esteeming knowledge and culture very highly. 
They are accustomed to follow willingly the lead of educated 
men of their own race. If those men have been imbued with 
a real faith in Christianity, their influence cannot be easily 
exaggerated, and I could wish my countrymen would more 
fully realise this truth. 

Naturally, we saw a great deal of the English Missions in 
China. The oldest is the London Mission in connection 
with the Congregational body. It was the pioneer of the 
non-Roman missions. Robert Morrison began his work in 
Canton in the year 1807, and since that day there has been a 
succession of devoted missionaries, We had the honour of 
stopping with one of them, Mr. Arnold Forster, and were much 
impressed with his work and personality. He was most earnest 
on the opium question; he regards it as the cause of the de- 
cadence of China. He is often asked for drugs to remove the 
craving by high officials—nominally for friends—and he said 
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that to his mind it quite accounted for the backboneless con- 
dition of the Chinese official. I gathered from various mis- 
sionaries that the London Mission had not formerly been so 
anxious for educational establishments, but now they have fully 
embraced this policy, and though I had not an opportunity of 
seeing the Walford Hart Memorial College at Tientsin, ! heard 
it commended very highly. The London Mission also makes 
use of the Tunchow College, which is an American institution. 
We were sorry not to meet Dr. Griffiths John, though we 
visited the scene of his labours. The next oldest and perhaps 
the most important English Mission in China is the Church 
Missionary Society. We saw much of their work, and greatly 
admired the devotion of their missionaries, Few figures in the 
mission field can be more impressive than that of old Bishop 
Moule awaiting his end on the scene of his life-long labours in 
Hangchow. We saw also the excellent work of Bishop Scott 
in Peking; he had but one complaint, and that was lack of 
funds. It does seem regrettable that the representative of our 
Church at Peking should be hampered in his work by want of 
funds, especially as one feels that the dignified and quiet ritual 
of the English Church would attract the Chinese gentleman. 
We saw a little of the work of the Presbyterians in Newchwang, 
and again in Dalny, and heard a great deal more. One of the 
greatest regrets that I have is that I had not time to visit Dr. 
Gibson’s excellent work at Swatow. The China Inland Mission 
claims to be the largest mission, but it is more properly a con- 
federation of missions of various denominations. It numbers 
849 missionaries ; some of them are members of the Church 
of England, but the majority are not. The distinctive feature 
of the mission is that it never begs, and it is governed by a 
committee in China, 

The China Inland Mission are very proud, and justly so, of 
the number of their missionaries who suffered martyrdom 
under the Boxer persecution. Sixty-one men, women, and 
children suffered for their faith. The stories that are told 
make one feel a deep respect for those who can so put their 
life in jeopardy. There is one I cannot forget, which makes 
me think that children should never be allowed in the dan- 
gerous parts of the mission field. It is about an English 
mother being forced to hold her baby to be decapitated by a 
Chinese executioner to save it from a worse fate. Even while 
one deprecates children being exposed to such horrors, one 
cannot but admire the enthusiasm aud sincerity of the mis- 
sionaries, Can one wonder that such workers succeed in their 
work? I believe in this case the people were really favour- 
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able to the missionaries, but they acted under direct orders 
from Peking. There is another story, and one which is more 
pleasant to recall, which tells how a child by the sweetness of 
its manners in a country where good manners are highly 
appreciated, so won the hearts of the assassins sent to murder 
the party that they refused to do their work. 

I have but one criticism of the China Inland Mission. I cannot 
help feeling that they are unwise in not encouraging a more for- 
ward policy with regard to education. They have confined them. 
selves to elementary education, and therefore they will have less 
influence among the educated classes. Dr. Timothy Richard, 
whose experience is most extensive among better class Chinese 
and who is one of the few men who, on the testimony of the 
Chinese themselves, speaks Chinese like a Chinaman, was most 
earnest On this point. He repeatedly asked me to urge on 
people at home the importance of trying to convert the think- 
ing classes of China. They have now two great Western 
Universities, at Shansi and at Peking; the former owed its 
origin to Dr. Richard. He arranged that it should be built 
out of the money that was refused by the mission societies as 
compensation for the Boxer outrages. He pointed out to me 
that there was a time when the missionary body might have 
trained the teachers for both these universities, and that some 
had been trained in the American colleges. He also said that 
there were in the hundreds of colleges and schools that the 
Government are now starting, still many posts which must be 
held by Chinese who have acquired Western knowledge, and that 
the training of these men in Christian principles would have a 
most far-reaching effect. When I put his points to other 
missionaries the answer I got was simply that English mission- 
aries have not the funds that American missionaries have at 
their disposal, They wouid only be too willing to build colleges 
if they had the funds, The English make use, doubtless, of the 
American colleges ; still though I can speak no word of deroga- 
tion of those excellent works, I must feel that England has 
something to offer that no other nation can offer, that there are 
among us grand traditions which will suit the cultured and 
conservative Chinaman better than the bustling efficiency of 
the United States, and that we ought to offer it at a time when 
there is every reason to think that such an offer will be most 
acceptable. I believe that steps are being taken at Eton to 
show her appreciation of the work of Mr. Arthur Polhill, who 
played for Eton in the year 1880, and since then has been a 
missionary in the west of China, I understand that the 
founding of a college on the scene of Mr, Polhill’s labours 
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under Bishop Cassels has been suggested as a suitable object 
for her liberality ; I hope the scheme may prove a reality. 

It is a little characteristic of our national slowness not to 
appreciate the transitory character of this opportunity. China 
has reached one of the points in the history of a race when 
national movement is rapid ; the iron is hot, to-morrow it may 
be cold. It is the workman who beats the iron when it is hot 
who shapes it. This vast colossus of China with its 400 millions 
isno small factor in the world’s history. Hitherto it has been 
walled off by a wall of prejudice, now it will have a share in 
our civilisation and be a competitor in our markets, If no 
other motive can move us to help China in her struggle to 
rise, national selfishness at least should prompt us to secure 
that the great industrial nation of the future should not be 
untrammelled by those obligations with which Christianity 
has secured to the European worker a free and happy life. 
If we refuse to help China in her need, and she through our 
neglect becomes the logical expression of the cruel materialistic 
and evolutionary doctrines which are taught her by Japan, our 
punishment may be to be deprived of that wealth, a small 
portion of which we now grudge her, by a competition which 
will be successful because her workers will have to submit 
to servile conditions impossible in a Christian State, 
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The German army would by preference disembark in Scotland. 

Scotland is a country practically destitute of troops; its towns are 
not fortified, while it has no coast defences. A landing could be 
effected there at any moment by surprise in its ports, which are open 
to navigation. 

According to a Prussian officer, who signs himself ‘* M. von H.,” 
thirty-six hours would not elapse between the giving of the order to 
mobilise and the disembarkation on the Scotch coast, if such were the 
will of William II. 

This officer, with good reason, considers that the German army, 
once landed, could easily live on the country, levying contributions, 
and holding up to ransom in a thousand ways the rich cities of 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leith, &c. 

The British Fleet would be compelled to blockade its own coast 
closely to prevent a fresh landing being effected at some other point. 

* During this blockade it would be unable to watch the German fleet, 
and events might rapidly march in such a way as to compel England 
to make peace even before having been defeated in her own country 
in pitched battle.—Fontin, Guerre et Marine, 158-9. 


WHEN Sir Benjamin Baker built his famous bridge across the 
Firth of Forth, he provided an enormous margin of surplus 
strength. He recognised that the factors with which he was 
dealing were uncertain and imperfectly known, that they 
could not be subjected to exact calculation, and that the only 
wise and right course was to do everything that lay in his 
power to prevent any failure of the bridge, with the terrible 
castastrophe which such a failure would involve. His plans 
were seen and criticised by an American engineer, who ridiculed 
them on account of their extravagant costliness, and declared 
that a large part of the weight and material could be removed 
and the structure would yet remain abundantly strong. That 
engineer designed the Quebec bridge on the formulas which 
he had employed when criticising Sir Benjamin Baker’s work. 
He made this Quebec bridge, as he supposed, and as the 
engineering formulas in use seemed to prove, able to carry all 
the weight which would be placed upon it. There was only 
one fault : that he failed to provide for that incalculable element 
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which brings the best plans to naught when the margin is cut 
too fine. The consequence has been that the bridge, before it 
was ever completed, collapsed—and collapsed with lamentable 
loss of life. Sir B. Baker’s wise prevision was justified by 
events. 

The application of this parable is obvious, The British Navy 
exists to perform a definite service. If it is too weak to per- 
form that service, the result must be the most terrible cata- 
strophe ever known. Ten years ago the margin of British 
superiority provided was such as to give a fair probability of 
success in meeting any strain. There was provision, if not too 
generous provision, for the incalculable element in war. But 
gradually the present Admiralty has cut this margin down to 
such a degree that, if it exists at all, which is disputed by some, 
it may be wholly insufficient to resist the unexpected stress of 
war. Simultaneously the British Army has been greatly reduced 
and weakened. Many of the best battalions of infantry have 
been disbanded, The artillery has been enormously reduced, 
and left in such a condition that many batteries could not put 
more than two guns into the field without the slow and tedious 
process of mobilisation. 

Both Navy and Army are vital factors in preventing invasion, 
though the importance of the Army is overlooked by one-sided 
strategists and doctrinaires. The strength of the British Army 
and land forces conditions the strength of the force which is to 
attempt invasion, If there were a million armed and organised 
men available on British soil in the first sixty or ninety-six 
hours of invasion, all hope of placing a hostile force ashore in 
this country would have to be abandoned, But when the 
available British force sinks to 100,000 or 50,000 men, the 
problem for an invader is simplified in a singular degree. 
The transport of a force sufficient to beat the British troops 
becomes a practicable matter, and because of that very fact the 
responsibilities and difficulties of the British admiral command- 
ing in chief are enhanced in no ordinary degree. A navy 
which may be strong enough to prevent the movement of 
200,000 or 500,000 men by sea, with all the vast host of trans- 
ports which such a force demands, may not be strong enough 
or ready enough to prevent the sudden movement of 100,000 
men. For 100,000 men could perhaps be moved without fuss 
and without preliminary mobilisation, while it is absolutely 
certain that 500,000 men could not. The interaction of Army 
and Navy on national defence must be plain to any thinker 
who resolutely thinks out the problem of invasion. 

It stands to reason that the weakening of the Army and the 
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Navy brings invasion nearer, the more so as such weakening 
has taken place concurrently with a marked development in 
the strength of the German Navy, while the German Army is 
being steadily increased and strengthened in every possible 
way. The British Liberal and Radical Press is guilty of a 
grave dereliction of duty to the nation in failing to keep its 
readers well informed of German naval progress and of the 
signs which throw a significant light upon future German policy. 
Thanks to the efforts of the German Admiralty, the Hague Con- 
ference, instead of forbidding the indiscriminate use of mines 
on the high sea, has practically sanctioned their employment, 
and has thus exposed not combatants only, but innocent 
neutrals and helpless women and children, to a death the most 
horrible conceivable. And the German Admiralty, acting here 
with right on its side, since nothing is more deadly to nations 
than false humanitarianism allied with cant, has rendered 
nugatory the British proposal for limiting the strength of 
navies—a proposal so ill thought out and so impracticable that 
from the first it never had any chance of success, 

How has the British Admiralty met the successive increases 
in the German Navy? Mr. Bellairs has told the world, and 
for warning his countrymen of the danger which menaces them 
he has been subjected to personal attack in Parliament and in 
the journals which are known as the “ Admiralty Press.” To 
provide some excuse for the policy pursued by the British 
Admiralty, one of these journals—the Naval and Military Record 
—has actually told its readers that German battleships and 
other units appearing in the various German naval programmes 
have been abandoned ; and when it was pointed out that the 
“abandonment” was the most singular ever known, since it 
consisted in laying down vessels of 18,000 tons instead of 
vessels of 13,000 tons, and destroyers to the number of twelve 
annually in place of destroyers to the number of six, the 
journal still contended that such change was equivalent to 
“abandonment,” Thus those who should, in the interests of 
officers and men, and in the larger interests of the nation itself, 
watch with the utmost vigilance the naval proposals of the 
Admiralty, have passed from the 7é/e of critics to mere flatterers. 
Whatever the Admiralty does or says is right. The same people 
who one month proclaim that a programme of four large 
armoured ships annually (as laid down in the Cawdor Memo- 
randum) is the very minimum, have to prove a few months 
later that a programme of three ships is ample and sufficient. 
The people who laud one month the policy of concentration 
as avowed in that same Memorandum, have a few months later 
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to justify the scattering of the British naval forces in a number 
of weak commands, The very people who one month have 
proved to their own complete satisfaction that the Channel 
Fleet is overwhelmingly strong, and that it needs no destroyer 
flotilla at all, have next month to admit that it is too weak, and 
that it ought to have destroyers. I pity those whose vocation 
compels them to uphold, whether right or wrong, the present 
administration, instead of praising its action when it is wise 
and criticising that action when it is foolish. The history of 
Admiralty administration in the past supplies abundant proof of 
the necessity of honest and disinterested criticism, And it may be 
because of the want of this influence that the present Admiralty 
has pushed its economies” to a point which is indefensible. 

It is now known that the Reichstag is to be asked at an early 
date not to reduce the German Fleet, which our pacifists have 
led the world to expect as the result of the Hague Conference, 
but to vote the largest increase which that force has received 
in recent years. The great change is disguised, as is the 
German fashion, for the German Admiralty seeks to make 
matters as easy as possible for the British braggarts and dis- 
paragers of the German Navy. The limit of life of all German 
battleships is to be lowered from twenty-five years to twenty 
years. If you decrease the number of years within which each 
ship must be replaced you automatically increase the number 
of ships that must be built each year, and thus this proposal 
means an increase of 20 per cent. in the programme of new 
construction for the German battleship fleet. No doubt the 
Naval and Military Record will try to prove that this is really a 
reduction, but those who are going to follow me will see that 
the proposal, if adopted, and not followed by a corresponding 
increment in British new construction, will profoundly modify 
the balance of naval power. 

By the German Navy Act of 1900, which has been carried 
out with unswerving strength of purpose, every German battle- 
ship must within twenty-five years of her commencement be 
replaced by a new unit. The period runs from the date at 
which the ship which is to be replaced was sanctioned. 
Twenty-five years after this date a new ship must be sanctioned, 
The new proposal will shorten the term of life by five years, and 
the following will be its effect upon the German shipbuilding 
programme in the immediate future. In the table which I 
have prepared “Er.” stands for “Ersatz” or “ replacement 
ship,” while “Additional ship” stands for units which do 
not replace obsolete vessels, but form a definite numerical 
addition to the total of hattleships. 
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GERMAN BATTLESHIPS TO BE LAID DOWN 
AS PLANNED. AS ALTERED BY THE PROPOSAL. 
Er. Sachsen Er. Sachsen 
Er. Bayern Er. Bayern 2 
Er. Wuerttemberg Er. Wuerttemberg 
Er. Baden Er. Baden 2 
Er. Oldenburg Er. Oldenburg 
Additional ship Er. Siegfried 
Er. Beowulf 
Er. Stegfried Er. Fritjof 
Er. Beowulf Er. Brandenburg 
Er. Kf. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Er. Fritjof Er. Weissenburg 
Er. Hildebrand Er. Woerth 
Er. Hildebrand 
Er, Heimdall Er. Heimdall 
Er. Hagen 
Additional ship 3 


II 16 

Thus, instead of eleven battleships being laid down in the 
period covered, as is provided under the Act of 1900 and the 
Novelle of 1906, sixteen units would be begun. Instead of two 
battleships being laid down next year, three would be taken in 
hand. Instead of two ships being begun in 1909, three would 
be commenced. In addition to these battleships of 19,000 tons 
or thereabouts, each year one monster armoured cruiser of 
the Jnvincible type will be laid down. If this proposal be 
sanctioned—and there is every indication that it will be— 
then the naval crisis which Mr, Bellairs has predicted is not 
“ coming”—it has come, The British Admiralty and the 
British Government have to grapple with it by deeds, not by 
words, And it will have come at a moment when some 
understanding apparently exists between Germany and the 
United States, the Power which owns the navy next in strength 
to England's. 

There is good reason to believe that the British Admiralty is 
so convinced of the superlative strength of the British Fleet 
that it is going to cut down the British battleship programme 
for next year, Since the appearance of the Dreadnought and 
Invincible, the following vessels of those types will have been 
laid down by England and the two next naval Powers: 

ENGLAND. GERMANY. U.S.A. 
Dreadnoughts. Invincibles. Dreadnoughts. Invincibles. Dreadnoughts. 
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2 
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3 
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2 
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The British programme for 1908 ts believed to be only one battleship, 
the German is three as fixed by the Bill of 1907; the American 
Navy Department is asking for three, which it will probably get, 
though it is certain of two, and so I have only reckoned two. 
Unless, then, the British programme is modified, England will 
have twelve of the new types in hand or completed next year, 
to the German ten and the American six. Where is the 
margin in this, and what has become of the two- Power standard ? 
Have the Sea Lords of the Admiralty lost all sense of duty to 
the Navy and the nation? And let it be noted that with one 
exception (the German Juvincible for 1906) the new German 
designs are believed to be fully equal in fighting qualities to 
the British. It was not so in the past, and this alone means 
an immense change. 

The German Navy is now laying down ship for ship against 
the British in the most formidable classes, and, unless the 
British programme for 1908 is far larger than is believed, will 
have done so for three years, At the same time, the licence 
to use mechanical mines under puerile reservations, which The 
Hague Conference has so graciously and readily bestowed, has 
afurther and very serious effect upon the British position, As 
this country looks to its fleet to protect it from invasion, the 
main fighting force of that fleet must be continually interposed 
between England and the German ports. The British ships 
must cruise continuously in the North Sea, where they will be 
exposed to mine attacks, both before and after the opening of 
hostilities. The German Navy is exempt from this danger, or 
isso to a very great degree. Germany has nothing whatever 
to fear from the British Navy, except the stoppage by it of 
German commerce. It is impossible for this country, with the 
infinitesimal army which it possesses, to dream of carrying the 
war into German territory. The German Navy might there- 
fore either deliver an initial attack on the nearest British 
fleet, supposing this fleet was in such a condition as to give 
the German squadrons a fair chance of success, allowing for 
the not unreasonable probability that some of the British ships 
might have been disabled by mines or torpedoes. Or its 
battleships might lie in the German fortified harbours, attacking 
the British fleets incessantly with mines and torpedoes, until 
such damage and loss had been inflicted as to equalise the 
position and give Germany a chance of victory. This would 
not be an easy matter if Germany had no allies and the 
British Government maintained the two-Power standard, but the 
German Government clearly counts on complications between 
England and some other Power in laying its plans. It can at 
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any moment interfere with the westward movement of the 
Mediterranean Fleet by inducing Turkey to demonstrate against 
Egypt. 

In the event of an initial attack, coming by surprise—an 
attack such as history, with its example of the invasion of 
Silesia, shows to be not impossible—there would beyond any 
question be an attempt to place a German army ashore in 
this country. In studying this problem of invasion, British 
writers and thinkers have too often forgotten the fact of which 
they have been reminded by a thoughtful military writer in the 
Morning Post, that where there is a will there is generally a way. 
The will exists, of that there can be no doubt; can the way 
be found? A study of the map of the British Isles shows that 
there is to-day no naval base north of Sheerness, and not one 
single dock capable of containing a damaged Dreadnought or 
Invincible to the north-east of Portsmouth. There is no destroyer 
station on the north-east coast north of Grimsby. Four years 
have passed since Rosyth was acquired, and in that period the 
British Admiralty, intent upon saving money rather than main- 
taining the security of the country, has done nothing but carried 
out borings which might have been completed in a few months, 
and considered: whether the new naval station should not be 
inthe Humber. The naval bases of the United Kingdom, con- 
structed during the long rivalry with France, all front towards 
France and the south-west. The new conditions which have 
arisen since that rivalry ended have not been recognised. Now 
and in the future England will have to front eastwards, on 
the North Sea, and she will have to change her naval bases to 
meet the demands of a changed policy. 

The absence of British naval bases in the North Sea and the 
want of numerous destroyer flotillas in those waters facilitate 
singularly the task of an invader, If the main British Fleet in 
the south of the North Sea—there is no torpedo-proof harbour in 
the north—can be watched or contained or severely handled, the 
way lies open for an invading force crossing the northern waters 
of the sea. The infinity of British destroyers and torpedo craft, 
lying in wait for hostile transports, which some writers have 
pictured, is a pure figment of the imagination. There are no 
destroyers in this area of water, and no torpedo-boats or sub- 
marines. Before they could reach it, they must move up past 
the bulk of the German fleet, which will ex hypothes? proceed to 
hold the southern and narrowest portion of the sea, and they 
will have to fight before they can force a passage. A fight 
means a delay in time and an extension of opportunity for the 
invader, who will be moving far behind the covering screen of 
battleships, cruisers, and destroyers, 
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If a force should be placed ashore in Scotland, and the quo- 
tation placed at the head of this article shows that some foreign 
thinkers expect Scotland to be the point of attack, what is there 
to meet it? The answer must be that there is nothing, The 
whole force of British regulars north of the Tweed is three bat- 
talions of infantry, stationed respectively at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Fort George. There is not one single battery of regular 
artillery, and not one single squadron of regular cavalry. There 
if thus no homogeneous force of all arms capable of taking action 
without the slightest delay. Of militia there are 13 infantry 
and 5 garrison artillery battalions ; of volunteers, 46 infantry 
and ,8 artillery battalions; and of yeomanry, 7 corps. But 
we know, on the authority of the Norfolk Commission, which 
investigated with the extremest care the condition of the auxil- 
iary forces, that these auxiliary units are not fitted to take the 
field against trained European troops. We know that Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme contemplates a period of six months’ initial 
training before they can move. Yet it will not be a question of 
six months or six days, but of six hours when the crisis comes, 

Despite their extreme importance, the Forth defences are 
weakly manned, and might be taken unprepared, for all our 
military arrangements appear to be based upon the theory that 
there will be ample time, after war breaks out, to make all 
arrangements and dispositions. A swift and daring attack might 
well place the Inchkeith batteries in the hands of an enemy. 
Then the way is open to Leith, with its 22,000 ft. of quays, and 
that city itself and Edinburgh would be exposed to the guns of 
a hostile squadron, If we suppose that the small German 
battleships of the Szegfszed class are employed for covering the 
landing and attacking the coast towns, since they will be of little 
value in line with modern and powerful battleships and 
armoured cruisers, we do no violence to probabilities. 

If there is going to be a landing, it will not be carried out at 
one single place. The advantages of landing along a wide 
section of coast-line are great, if only because such a strategy 
accelerates the disembarkation of a large force and outflanks any 
defending force advancing to attack any one detachment of 
invaders. It also spreads terror and consternation, and pro- 
duces the maximum moral effect. If the disembarkation were 
accompanied by attacks on the bridges of the main lines of rail- 
ways which lead from England to Scotland, Scotland might 
well be isolated for many hours, and all prospect of speedy 
assistance, which is of the first importance in resisting invasion, 
cut off. It is unnecessary to specify the vulnerable points of 
our railways, though they are certainly known to the German 
staff. The large number of aliens always in England, many of 
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whom are alleged to be reservists, would give the hostile staff 
every chance of success in breaking the Scotch communications, 

But, it may be asked, what could a force disembarked in 
Scotland effect—a force say of 80,o00 men, to take a manage- 
able total, for which there is always abundant transport in the 
German ports at every season, and which can be assembled in 
afew hours? Concentrating on Edinburgh, and holding that 
city up to ransom and requisition, it could advance on Glasgow, 
and destroy the great shipbuilding yards on the Clyde, after 
exacting a satisfactory indemnity from the wealth of Scotland’s 
commercial metropolis. The mere fact that an invading army, 
the numbers of which would always be multiplied by rumour, 
was ashore and on British soil would have a prodigious effect 
upon British credit. In afew hours Consols would fall to 50, 
and confidence, which is the basis of commerce, would be 
destroyed. If the mutiny of the fleet at the Nore in 1797 
brought down what was then the premier security to 48, it is 
safe to predict that the presence of an invading army would 
have as prodigious effect. The mutiny led men to ask what 
would happen if the fleet failed them in the hour of need. The 
landing of a hostile force would prove to them that the fleet 
had failed and that the assurances of the Admiralty were not 
worth the paper on which they were printed, 

Risk of invasion there must always be so long as Englishmen 
and Scotsmen are content to delegate the duty of self-defence 
to others, so long as they grudge the Navy the funds which are 
essential if it is to be the shield of Great Britain. But if the 
Navy is to be further reduced, if its battleship programme is to 
be curtailed, if the provision of naval bases is to be sacrificed 
to old age pensions, then Scotsmen will do well to arm them- 
selves and to prepare to meet the danger which menaces them. 
They cannot have everything for nothing. Security costs 
money, and money cannot be well employed without careful 
organisation, directed not by politicians, but by experts. The 
sacrifices which are asked of them are as nothing compared 
with the immense and boundless losses which invasion would 
bring upon them. Even if the invader were ultimately beaten 
and compelled to surrender, it would be small cause for satis- 
faction. Irreparable mischief would have been done and the 
prestige of the United Kingdom shaken to its very foundations. 

From Emden to Leith is a distance of but 400 miles, which 
can be covered by the “ tramp” steamer in forty hours, or by 
the fast liner in twenty. The advanced guard of an invading 
force, leaving Hamburg at ten at night, could be off Dundee or 
Leith at nightfall on the following evening, If the British 
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Fleet had in the meantime concentrated in the neighbourhood 
of Dover or the Thames mouth, it would be 400 miles away, 
and could not arrive, even if it had to fight no battle, in less 
than thirty-five or forty hours. If the main British force, the 
Channel Fleet, were at some point farther to the west, which 
it not infrequently is, the conditions would be still more 
unfavourable and the delay longer. In any case its com- 
mander’s plight would be a difficult one. There would doubt- 
less be demonstrations of landings in all directions, perhaps 
even on the west coast, and the admiral might have to wait 
definite news before risking a movement with the mass of his 
fleet. The comparatively small coal-supply of the modern 
warship forbids any precipitate decision, as a false move would 
exhaust much coal and diminish the fleet’s radius of action. 
The division of the fleet, unless the fleet instantly available were 
of overwhelming force, which it is not, would be equally 
inexpedient. No able commander-in-chief will face the danger 
of being beaten in detail. A certain delay to obtain accurate 
information must therefore be added to the time necessarily 
taken in steaming north, and to that again must be added the 
delay caused by the battle which is probable. 

The problem as it would present itself to the British admiral 
might be stated as follows, Suddenly, after the briefest possible 
interval of tension, comes the news that hostile ships with 
troops on board have appeared off Lerwick, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Leith, Berwick, Newcastle, the Clyde, the Solway Firth, and 
Carrickfergus. Which of these represents the real invading 
movement, or are they all demonstrations meant to draw the 
British Fleet north and to open the way for a yet more deadly 
blow against Harwich and London by a force which will 
endeavour to slip past the British ships as they steam north ? 
And let us remember that Napoleon’s army, on the way to 
invade Egypt, did actually pass Nelson’s fleet at night, so that 
Savary declares that the French heard through the darkness 
the dull sound of the British signal guns. Add that there is a 
large hostile fleet, with a host of destroyers, mine-ships, and 
small cruisers, also loose in the North Sea, and also steering in 
some direction, and the perplexities of the admiral will be 
understood. Always in his mind is the paralysing sense that 
the English Army is weak in numbers if fine in quality, that it 
is so stationed in peace as to front south, and that behind it is 
only a mob of men requiring six months’ training before they 
can take the field. He himself and his fleet will probably be 
stationed, not in the central position where aid can be quickly 
given at either extremity of the British line of sea front, but at 
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the one extremity of that line where England has naval bases 
and torpedo-proof ports—the worst strategic position conceivable. 

It would be doing the German staff an immense wrong to 
suppose that they have not thought all this out, and to imagine 
that they are not familiar with the military and naval conditions 
in Scotland. Their fleet has more than once used the Orkneys 
as a base during its manoeuvres, and constantly cruises in the 
North Sea, where merchant captains meet its destroyers and 
battleships in all weather. For, unlike the Russian fleet, the 
German Navy is trained at sea, and is perfectly familiar with the 
waters in which it will one day fight. 

When a hundred years ago the power of Napoleon confronted 
England, the British met the will of the Corsican genius with a 
yet stronger will, They possessed a fleet the superiority of 
which had been proved in war, and the sufficiency of which few 
in Europe doubted. But none the less they devoted immense 
attention to their land defences. A huge force on land was 
organised and placed under arms. Lord Castlereagh estimated 
that the total of armed men available on land was in the year 
1803 about 700,c00 men, with another 100,000 serving in the 
fleet. This land force was provided, though the strength of 
the British Navy in battleships was 111 to the French and 
Batavian effective of only 38. The British advantage in ships 
of the line was therefore three to one, yet events quickly proved 
that it was none too great. Moreover, this prodigious display of 
force proceeded from a people of only 16,000,000 souls, one- 
third of whom were disaffected to the British cause. To-day, 
with a population of 43,000,000, the total available armed 
force is less, while the strength of the Navy in battleships 
proportionately to the German is only two to one, and is 
year by year diminishing. If there was danger of invasion 
in 1803-5, which many of the ablest Englishmen of that 
time believed to be the case, the risk will be infinitely greater 
in any future war. For the forces, naval and military, 
at the disposal of Germany are out of all comparison 
greater than those which Napoleon possessed, and German 
power finds its basis in a compact and solid nation of 62,000,000 
people, not in a congeries of conquered provinces and dis- 
affected allies. The French Revolution had destroyed alike 
the finances and the merchant marine of France, German 
finances are sound and strong, while the German mercantile 
marine is the worthy rival of our own. 

The British land forces were never needed to meet the in- 
vader. The British Navy in 1803-5 was equal to the strain. 
But it should never be forgotten that those land forces, and 
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the martial spirit which their organisation infused, were of 
immense importance when the hour came for England to meet 
her enemy on land. Misused and miserably commanded at 
the outset, their interposition, if well directed, might have ended 
the Continental war in 1806. But under worthier generals 
they carried out the plan which Drake had evolved, and by the 
aid which they gave to the Spanish insurgents compelled 
Napoleon to abandon his plans of invasion just at the moment 
when he was again taking them in hand, in 1808, hampered 
his every action, and finally played a great part when united 
Europe turned against his domination. It is only the purblind 
critic who can deny the greatness of their services, 


The above was written and in the hands of the Editor of the 
National Review before I read the admirable article by the 
Times military correspondent discussing invasion. His con- 
clusions, it will be seen, are precisely similar to my own, though 
he makes a strong point when he draws attention to the 
possibility of the enemy obtaining the initiative. It is to guard 
against this danger that a great increase in the Channel Fleet 
or the junction of the fully-manned section of the Home Fleet 
with that force, has been advocated. The danger was pointed 
out in the Navy League Journal of July, which wrote : “ The enemy 
will probably be given the opportunity of seizing the initiative 
and making the first moves. To meet such a situation a much 
higher degree of readiness is demanded of the British than of 
a foreign fleet, which has the liberty of determining the precise 
moment when it will take action, and thus of obtaining an initial 
and strategic advantage of position.” The manner in which this 
criticism has been met by the Admiralty and the Admiralty press 
is disquieting and disheartening. Through its inspired organs, 
the Admiralty has actually maintained that because the 
Japanese made the great blunder of not concentrating their 
fighting force before the war, and placing it under the control of 
the officer selected to command during actual hostilities, there- 
fore the British Admiralty is acting well and wisely in scattering 
its force in a number of comparatively weak squadrons! A more 
complete on sequitur it is impossible to imagine, The British 
naval strategy of to-day is unsatisfactory because it reproduces to 
a great extent the mistakes of the French War Office in 1870— 
the dissemination of force, the neglect of concentration, the 
contempt for the possible adversary. Yet the Admiralty press 
affects to believe that all is well. 

A further point may be noted. Mr, Bellairs, in his article 
published by the National Review in October, has told the 
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public that Sir George Clarke, the ex-secretary of the Commit- 
tee of Defence, has left England for India deeply concerned 
at the present policy of the Admiralty, A Service journal has 
since affirmed that he is perfectly satisfied with the position of 
the Navy. Now this is a matter on which the public have the 
right to further information and to know who is speaking the 
truth. My own inquiries lead me to the conclusion that 
Mr. Bellairs is abundantly justified in what he has written, but, 
unless Sir George Clarke breaks silence, it is impossible to be 
certain, 

There is one other matter which requires attention, If the 
British Admiralty really intend to lay down only one large 
armoured ship next year to the four German and the two or 
three American, then no words of condemnation are too strong 
for their conduct, and it will be necessary the moment the 
shipbuilding programme is definitely known, to take vigorous 
action on the platform and in the uninspired press to awaken 
the country to the peril which menaces its navy and its existence. 
Is it too much to call upon the retired admirals, and even those 
on active service, who set the interests of the nation above the 
prospects of promotion, to join with the small band of naval 
critics, who have stood aloof from Admiralty influence, and 
refused to bow the knee to Baal, so as to prevent this folly 
from being perpetrated? Instead of laying down only one 
battleship, the Admiralty ought in 1908 to begin the four 
ships declared to be necessary in the Cawdor Memorandum, 
and, over and above these four, the ship dropped in 1906 and 
the ship omitted this year. Let any dispassionate reader take 
down the Cawdor Memorandum and read it for himself, and 
it will be seen that this document pronounces, out of the lips 
of the Admiralty themselves, a far severer condemnation on 
their policy than any I have ventured to utter. It convicts 
them of failing to maintain a fleet of such strength as to meet 
the “strategic requirements” of our country. There is no 
appeal from its verdict. No wonder the Admiralty are be- 
seeching the nation to go to sleep for four years—the most 
astonishing advice ever given to a great people by its guides 
and leaders. 

H. W. WILSON. 


SOME FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A 
LONDON SEASON 


I HAVE heard it said over and over again that the so-called 
“London Season” is year by year becoming less energetic and 
enthusiastic, less full of gaiety—in fact, that all young people are 
blasé, and all hostesses lazy and tired of entertaining. Although 
there is certainly a particle of truth in these statements, they are 
very much exaggerated. 

My experience so far is rather limited as to society in London, 
but from what I have seen and heard, I think the seasons are just 
as bright and full of amusement and fun as they were in past times 
for those who are prepared to enjoy whatever comes in their way, 
though it is possible that fashion may have changed a little as to 
the actual number of balls and parties that take place during June 
and July. The people who complain of the emptiness of such 
and such a season, and make doleful comparisons with some by- 
gone one, “‘ when they were young,” are, for the most part, habitual 
grumblers who are never pleased at anything. The fault of this 
discontented frame of mind lies chiefly in themselves and their 
own feelings; if they do not enjoy life as much as they used to 
do, let them not lay the blame on the season itself. 

It is terrible, when one thinks it over, how many girls, and men 
too, whom one meets at an ordinary society function, are heartily 
sick of life—bored with dancing, bothered with talking, and 
thoroughly tired of anything and everything. A good many 
pretend it is so because they think it is the correct thing to say, 
but in many cases it really is the truth. I think there are three 
chief reasons for this sad state of things. Firstly, most girls (and 
perhaps some young men, too) expect too much. They imagine 
when they emerge into society that they will find the whole 
world at their feet ; but after a week or two of their first season 
they discover their mistake, and consequently are disappointed. 

This need not be. There is a good deal which is humiliating 
to one’s vanity and self-esteem; but, as in the case of a boy on 
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first going to a public school, it is necessary to find one’s level, 
and to realise the fact that, after all, one is but “a fly in a multi- 
tude,” and having done that, one cannot be disappointed. 

Another reason for the discontented frame of mind is that so 
few people understand the art of enjoying themselves, and con- 
sequently they miss a lot in life. It is very rare, that faculty for 
true and unselfish enjoyment, and yet it is so easy to cultivate. 

Then, thirdly, I am sure too many people overdo it. They are 
under the impression that to have a good season one must go to 
a ball, perhaps two, every night, and cram in other things—opera, 
concert, theatre, or dinner-party—as well. They go to their ball 
in the evening feeling cross and jaded and used up. Is it any 
wonder that they come away dissatisfied and bored ? 

Society, and the London season in particular, is a thing which 
a good many people condemn ; and yet, when one thinks it over, 
the objections entertained against it are nothing compared to its 
advantages. Many say that all thoroughly nice people, especially 
men, are not to be found at a society function or in a London 
ball-room. Toa great extentthis is true. Perhaps this is one of 
society’s greatest disadvantages. Do they object to being jostled 
in a crowded doorway, or do they merely regard all amusements 
of this kind as waste of time, and all society women as butterflies ? 
I suppose it must be so, for though it is an exaggeration to say 
one never meets nice people in society, certainly two-thirds of 
London ball-going young men are silly boys (for the most part 
youthful soldiers, with an exalted sense of their own import- 
ance) who have not much idea in life beyond themselves and 
their own conceit. It is not their fault that they are conceited ; 
on the contrary, I don’t see how they can very well help being 
so. They know they are the necessary element of a ball-room, 
that no dance can be pronounced “ smart” unless a certain num- 
ber of the regiment to which they belong is in attendance. They 
feel they are at liberty to pick and choose a partner from all the 
girls in the room (alas! that it should be so), and that several 
damsels are eyeing them with ill-concealed impatience if they do 
not at once come up and sue fora dance. What wonder is it if 
their heads are turned, and they feel that they can afford to be 
rather rude if the occasion demands it? I remember once, when 
a certain young man with a high opinion of his own importance 
was brought up to be introduced to me, he merely Lowed ina 
distant fashion, and turning on his heel, marched away in the 
opposite direction without vouchsafing a word. He must have 
taken a very sudden dislike to me, or else he particularly objected 
being introduced to girls in general; in any case, I don’t suppose 
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I missed very much. However, not all young men in society are 
as rude as he was—happily, he was a rare exception. On the 
whole, I think men have much better manners than women in 
London society or elsewhere. 

If I were asked to give an opinion on ordinary society girls, I 
should say they were a very mixed lot. For the most part kind- 
hearted, and quite ready to find partners at a ball for their less 
fortunate friends, still there are some, and it has been my lot to 
meet one or two of these, who consider it the “right” thing not 
to recognise their best friends in a ball-room. I suppose they 
are under the impression that men regard it as silly and school- 
girlish if one smiles in a friendly way at a girl one knows who is 
sitting opposite, and that it is better manners to ignore them 
utterly, and devote all attention to one’s partners. Then at the 
“best friend’s ” tea-party the next day, they are a trifle extra 
gushing, and exclaim with marked emphasis, “I did so enjoy 
seeing you at Lady M—’s dance last night, and how charming 
you looked, dear!” 

I suppose the best of us are hypocrites at times. 

I often wonder if people realise how much encouragement and 
sympathy they might give to a girl at her first society function, 
and what a long way a kindly smile goes towards dispelling the 
first horrors of shyness and awkwardness. It was at one of my 
first dinner-parties, a very smart “married” dinner, that I was 
taken in by a man whom I had never seen before, and whose 
name I failed to catch. There was a large crowd of people, all 
older than myself, and consequently I was seized with a fit of 
shyness, and could not find a word to say. Then it was that 
happening to look up, I caught the eye of a lady who sat opposite 
me, and she at once smiled at me—the most delightful, encourag- 
ing smile, as much as to say, “ Cheer up, and don’t be frightened ; 
it’s all right.” That friendly smile set me at my ease for the rest 
of the evening. Now I had never seen that lady before, and I 
am sure she had not the remotest notion who I was, but she gave 
me confidence when I was in need of it, in an unconventional 
way, and I only wish more people would follow her example. 

Though my experience of different hostesses and their respec- 
tive methods is rather limited, one thing did strike me, which 
was that I thought more might have been done to make things 
bright and pleasant for a few people individually. For instance, 
if a lady who gives a ball or a dinner would try to be a little less 
stiff and unbending, the whole atmosphere of her party would 
become less conventional, and for many shy people far more easy 
and pleasant. I think hardly enough introducing is done as a 
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rule, and British convention apparently requires that all intro- 
ductions should be unintelligible: it would be so much 
more interesting to know who people are, and after all it 
is very easy for the hostess to say two names clearly, which 
is all that is required. At a ball it makes the whole differ- 
ence. People ought not to ask girls to their ;balls, and then 
let them stand out the whole evening. It is all rubbish about 
young men hating being introduced to new girls; if they don’t 
like it, they had better stay away. One young hostess of my 
acquaintance, who gives dances every season, never sees a girl 
without a partner but what she seizes hold of some man and 
supplies her with one instantly. And the men do not object, for 
the simple reason that her dances are some of the most popular 
in London, and she never has any difficulty in getting an abun- 
dance of dancing men. 

Perhaps one of the most rooted objections entertained against 
balls in particular is that circumstances render it impossible to 
make real friends there, owing to the fact that conversation never 
rises above the trivial or the commonplace in the frivolous 
atmosphere of a London ball-room, and that therefore it is unin- 
teresting to make shoals of new acquaintances, probably never to 
see them again. There is a certain amount of truth in this, but 
happily there are exceptions, as I know from personal experience. 
When I meet my friends at a ball, I certainly do not discuss the 
floor or the band. But with a newly introduced partner, one 
feels bound to keep to light and frivolous topics, but even then 
the conversation need not necessarily become commonplace. I 
wish it were possible to plunge into deeper subjects at once, or 
to discuss the things that are interesting to both, but it seems 
that the finding out of mutual tastes can only be done gradually. 
When one sinks panting and exhausted on to a sofa in the “ sitting- 
out” room, this state of things unfortunately does not lend itself 
to any real sustained talk. I am afraid partners would think one 
rather mad if one opened the conversation by remarking, ‘‘ What 
sort of political views do you hold? Are you a Radical ?” or, “I 
wonder if you are as kcen about music as I am? Don’t you think 
organ playing is very uplifting ?” &c., when the strains of a 
flippant waltz, “The Merry Widow,” or “ Waltz me round once 
again, Willy,” are floating through the room. 

“Talk on whatever subject you like, only don’t be artificial,” 
some one said to me once, and I think the advice was good. 

I know one often condemns one’s partners at a ball for their 
empty-headed conversation, but one has to remember that they 
are suffering under exactly the same restraint, and that if one 
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only has the patience to get to know them better, they may 
frequently prove to be the most delightful and congenial 
companions. ~ 

One of the reasons so many girls dislike balls—or pretend they 
do—is that they cannot bear to “stand out” an occasional dance, 
Their pride cannot put up with such an indignity. I own it is un- 
pleasant to remain planted against the wall many dances in suo- 
cession, especially if you happen to be a keen dancer, but to my 
mind, a dance missed now and then is no loss at all. It is really 
rather amusing than otherwise, and if one is of a philosophical 
turn of mind, it is interesting to study one’s fellow creatures under 
all aspects, even ina ball-room. Chaperones are craning their 
necks to see who is dancing with who; the older men look 
absurdly out of place, and intensely bored when they are “told 
off” to take some stout duchess down to supper; whilst the 
dancing contingent of young people look, for the most part, happy 
and triumphant if they are taking the floor, and cynical if they 
are not. 

My experience is that, on the whole, one is more likely to enjoy 
oneself at a ball than at adinner-party. The latter is such a toss- 
up. If one’s neighbours are pleasant, then nothing can be more 
enjoyable, but I think it is more often the case that they are not 
congenial companions, and if so, then one must sit for the better 
part of two hours enduring and contributing to a ceaseless flow 
of conversation, which, to put it plainly, goes in at one ear and out 
of the other. If one does not possess the happy faculty for drawing 
the best out of even the very dullest people, dinner-parties must 
so very often prove disappointing Ata ball one is almost sure 
to enjoy a part, if not the whole of it, for should one partner 
prove tiresome and objectionable, it is only for a very few minutes 
that one has to endure their company. 

Once, when dilating on the pleasures of my first season to a 
friend who disapproved of all going out in society, and thought it 
complete waste of time, she suddenly said to me, “ Yes, I quite 
see that you enjoy yourself—that is not the question ; the most 
important matter is, do you get any good out of it all?” Though 
I must confess I had never given much thought to this side of the 
question, I was not at a loss for an answer. I do honestly think 
that going out in society is, or ought to be, beneficial and not 
deteriorating to any ordinary young person, provided that it is 
done in the right way and not over-done. No girl, I think, can 
have a very great opinion of herself or of her own charms after 
she has just completed her first London season, It takes all the 
vanity and conceit out of her, and widens her view of life and of 
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her fellow creatures considerably. There is no doubt whatever 
that they have a far better time nowadays than in the “good old 
times.” Conventionality—the bane of all society in whatever 
form—is year by year growing less rigid, and with its lessening 
power, I feel that the London seasons will become even more 
enjoyable than they are at present. Though fashions may change, 
and just nowit appears to be the fashion to pretend to be tired of 
fun and tired of enjoying oneself—still—for those who whole- 
heartedly and disinterestedly seek to give pleasure to others, I am 
certain there will always be a large number of people who will 
gratefully accept their generosity, and instead of blaming, will 
endeavour to enjoy life whilst they can, and, above everything 
else, help others to enjoy it too. 
A DEBUTANTE, 
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WASHINGTON, WVov, 14, 1907. 


IT is the weakness and strength of human nature to ascribe to 
some one person the responsibility for whatever evil may happen 
—its weakness because too often a vicarious sacrifice is offered, 
its strength because it brings the guilty or the foolish to justice 
and leads to the remedy. That same ineradicable tendency to 
lay the burden on some one person has again been demonstrated 
as a result of the events of the last few weeks that brought the 
country to face a serious and far-reaching financial panic. When 
things were so bad that it seemed impossible that they could be 
worse, the great financiers and business men with almost one 
voice attributed the blame tothe President. It was Mr. Roosevelt 
who had destroyed confidence and shaken credit. The panic of 
October 1907 is popularly known as “the Roosevelt panic.” 

This does Mr. Roosevelt injustice and unduly magnifies his 
power for good or evil. It disregards the scientific explanation. 
It does not attach the true value to manyand conflicting causes. 
Not one man or one cause can be held responsible for the 
critical position in which the United States now finds itself. 
Many men and many causes have combined to bring about the 
crash. It had to come in fulfilment of a natural law. A house 
built on sand will topple over. 

It is always a thankless task to criticise or attack, and the 
writer, mindful of the responsibility with which he is charged, is 
particularly careful to say nothing that may create alarm among 
investors or disturb confidence ; but, on the other hand, no man 
who attempts to write history as it is made from day to day, and 
who is conscious of his duty can refrain from pointing out certain 
things in guarded words, unwelcome although the duty may be. 
In the course of the last two years I have repeatedly called 
attention to what I believed to be the danger that was inevitably 
bound to follow from fictitious prosperity—in other words, 
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inflation. That the United States is phenomenally rich and 
prosperous, that it has resources so vast that the imagination is 
almost incapable of grasping their real meaning, that it combines 
in itself all the elements that make a nation materially great, 
that, in short, it cannot be really injured although from time to 
time it may be hurt, no one can deny who has the faculty to see 
and understand. But although it is a country of constant pro- 
gression and ever-increasing wealth it labours under many 
disadvantages. It is the giant among nations, a giant of un- 
paralleled strength and enormous resistance, and yet so foolish 
is it that at times its strength is its weakness and its resistance is 
that of a babe. 

The United States is the one country more than all others 
that must find new sources of capital for its development. So 
rapid is the progress of the world and so quickly does civilisation 
expand its standard of comfort and necessity that the machinery 
of society is constantly being scrapped to give place for some- 
thing better. Europe, more conservative than America, does 
not stand still, but in America the pace is more feverish and 
necessity makes greater demands. The substitution of electricity 
for horses on tramway lines, for instance ; the opening up of 
new territory ; the building of railways to link cities that are born 
and come to maturity in a few months instead of through the 
slow progress of years, as in Europe ; the increase of the facilities 
to provide for the wants of a population always expanding by 
birth and immigration; a racial characteristic that craves 
improvement, that will tear down a building still in good repair 
and yielding a rich return so as to make way fora more elaborate 
building that shall produce a still larger interest—all these things 
create a demand in the United States for additional capital that 
it is difficult to meet. It must be remembered that capital in 
this form becomes fixed and remains locked up for many years. 
The millions spent in the construction of new railways or in 
improving existing ones, as the Pennsylvania railway has spent 
its millions in building a tunnel to connect New Jersey and New 
York so as to do away with a short ferry trip, and as it has spent 
two millions sterling in this city in erecting a new station, come 
back slowly, and for the time being that amount of capital has 
been withdrawn for other purposes. The United States during 
the last few years has not only absorbed all its own capital as 
quickly as it was created, but it has borrowed in the great 
European centres wherever it was able to find any one willing to 
lend on American security. 


The United States has been extremely prosperous during 
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the last few years, and this very prosperity has made it easy to 
float almost any venture. That in atime when money is plentiful 
the public should be taken in on many worthless things is 
inevitable, but that, after all, in the ultimate results, is less 
harmful than a policy of recklessness indulged in by legitimate 
business. concerns, who have attempted to do in a year or two 
what prudent management would distribute over a decade. In 
America this is popularly termed discounting the future, and it 
is approved of. It is in keeping with the psychology of the 
people. They are always in a hurry, always anxious to reach 
their destination with as little delay as possible, always optimistic. 
When times are prosperous they believe there will be no end to 
prosperity. Success is their creed, and as a race they live more 
narrowly up to their creed than any other. They have been 
favoured with such extraordinary fortune that they have come 
to believe nothing can harm them. Here and there they may 
experience a lean year, but that is soon forgotten in the succeed- 
ing seven fat years. To work at high pressure, to get all that is 
coming to him, to make money fast, to take risks with a big 
stake as the prize rather than slowly and more cautiously to 
amass a competence, is the American idea of happiness, The 
average American man of business is a born gambler, and 
naturally so. There is an element of chance in all business-— 
a month of wet weather may ruin the manufacturer of summer 
fabrics, or the sudden freak of fashion may bring another man 
fortune ; but in Europe the chances are lessened and the game 
is played with more circumspection. In America the risks are 
greater, and the rewards for the successful correspond. The 
European merchant is generally content to meet the demand; 
the American, on the other hand, creates the demand or antici- 
pates it a year or two in advance. If his foresight is justified he 
profits largely, if he has miscalculated he pays the penalty. 
Only a few years ago the latest State admitted to the Union— 
Oklahoma—was inhabited by Indians. Where then were tepees 
of skin and branches of trees are now flourishing cities of brick 
and stone, with all the creature comforts that in Europe are the 
growth of decades. The man who had the courage to buy 
property in the early days or to embark in business in one of 
those straggling towns when Oklahoma seemed as remote from 
the civilisation of the East as a village of the Caucasus does from 
London at the present day has been magnificently rewarded for 
his audacity. And Oklahoma is not the last word. West and 
south there is still a great country to be built up and developed, 
where men with only moderate capital but industry and the 
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ability to see the drift of the current of the future may find 
fortune awaiting them. Is it any wonder that men become 
gamblers and are willing to stake everything on the chance of 
the right card turning up ? 

The commercial history of the United States is a record of 
panics following a series of years of great prosperity. These 
panics have come with such recurring regularity that the unthink- 
ing have been led to believe that a panic has a fixed orbit and 
its periodicity can be calculated with almost mathematical exact- 
ness. This, of course, is absurd. Panics come approximately 
at intervals, not because of a natural law, but because of human 
folly. The causes that produce panics are always basically the 
same. Panics are always the result of inflation, of an over-expan- 
sion of credit, of too great a strain placed upon capital, of the 
credulity of the public which is in a mood to invest in anything 
that promises large returns; and they are precipitated by the 
impairment of confidence. 

All the conditions were ripe for disaster—they have existed for 
a year past ; but the breakdown might have been postponed for 
another year if causes quite apart from business or finance had 
not precipitated the inevitable ; and to that extent, and only to that 
extent, must Mr. Roosevelt be held responsible. Mr. Roosevelt 
has taken upon himself the task of reforming the morals of his 
countrymen and regenerating the ethics of commercialism. It 
would be unbecoming for me to express any opinion whether 
American business morality is as depraved as Mr. Roosevelt has 
with such passionate fervour proclaimed, or whether his zeal to 
purify has warped his judgment ; but whatever the fact the result 
has been to shake confidence and cause a general feeling of dis- 
trust and uneasiness. With great ingenuity, persuasiveness, and 
determination Mr. Roosevelt has waged a campaign against wealth. 
He has repeatedly declared that he has no fight to make against 
wealth honestly gained; that there are “ good” and “ bad” aggre- 
gations of capital, and while all his sympathy is with the men who 
have gained their wealth honestly, all his wrath is directed against 
the men who have preyed on the public and by devious methods 
amassed their “swollen fortunes.” To this broad proposition 
surely no one can take exception; but unfortunately the public 
does not nicely discriminate, nor is it capable of understanding 
that the virtue of a fundamental law depends upon its application. 
The public became possessed of the idea that all “trusts” and 
corporations in English joint stock and limited liability com- 
panies had incurred the President’s displeasure and were in 
danger of destruction; and when prosecutions were begun 
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against some of the largest, there was every reason for the public 
to believe that they had correctly interpreted the President’s 
policy. 

The unprejudiced observer must admit that no matter how 
lofty the motive and the public end to be subserved, the methods 
adopted were, to say the least, unwise and dangerous. The 
remedy for dishonesty is the punishment of the guilty, not the 
injury of the innocent. A fierce onslaught was made on the 
corporations, some of whom were heavily fined, but the officers 
of the corporations who were responsible for the violations of 
law escaped unscratched, so that they suffered not in the least 
for their dishonesty, which in many cases had resulted in their 
personal profit, while the fines were paid by the stockholders or 
the public, who were innocent of all offence. The result of this 
policy was to turn the crusade into a farce, to provide an easy 
means of escape for wrong-doers, and to throw the burden on 
the very persons in whose behalf the crusade was supposed to 
be made. But while the results gained were not effective 
in remedying abuses that admittedly exist, in other directions 
they had most disastrous consequences. They made men doubt 
the security of their investments, they shook credit, because 
men questioned the wisdom of holding shares in a company 
that might at any time be brought under the ban of the law 
and so heavily fined that its dividend-paying power would be 
destroyed. It is therefore not to be wondered at that there has 
been a continuous and heavy fall in the price of all securities, 
which has made it impossible for railways and other .corpora- 
tions to raise new capital, which has compelled them to borrow 
from the banks under disadvantageous terms instead of selling 
their securities to the public. In his effort to clean the house 
Mr. Roosevelt has set the house on fire, which is a drastic but 
expensive method to get rid of dirt. A fire is always spectacular 
and thrills the crowd, but the less a government adopts the 
methods of the fire brigade the better it is for the people. A 
writer has recently pointed out that following the disclosures of 
the South African mining boom 
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the British Government acted quietly but effectively. Evil doers ... were 
prosecuted and punished, and laws were passed to prevent the public from 
being fleeced by similar methods in the future. The officers of the British 
Government did not go about the country breathing fire and slaughter, 
attacking whole classes for the guilt of a few, ranting against and threatening 
swollen fortunes, destroying confidence both at home and abroad in the 
business methods of the country, enforcing suddenly and spectacularly with 
Draconic severity laws which have become obsolete by the very fact of their 
extreme and indiscriminating rigour, thus throwing the business of the 
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country into confusion and undermining values. In England they did start 
investigations, but these were conducted soberly and impartially, not auto- 
cratically, spectacularly and inquisitorially with the aid of prejudiced and 
unfair examiners and partisan lawyers eager to create sensations, 


There is another reason why the United States is always in 
danger of a panic after years of prosperity and expansion of 
credit. The United States has a banking system so unscientific and 
so crude that it is a disgrace to a civilised people, and it is all the 
more extraordinary because the Americans have always been 
students of economics, and the genius displayed, by some of their 
financiers in the early days of the Republic has won the admira- 
tion of the world. It is a subject so involved and so technical 
ihat I must necessarily treat it in the briefest form. In the 
United States there is no national or state bank having functions 
similar to those of the Bank of England, but all Government 
receipts are paid into the Treasury, which deposits a part of its 
unemployed funds in the banks, so that there are always millions 
lying idle in the Treasury which properly ought to be made 
profitable in trade channels. Of the bank notes in circulation 
part are issued by the Treasury and part by the national banks, 
whose issues are secured by the deposit of Government bonds 
with the Treasury. The Treasury has no power to increase its 
note issue, the national bank can, within prescribed limits, by 
depositing Government bonds with the Treasury. The result is 
that at a time when there is a great demand for money, and 
especially in an emergency, the banks must go into the market 
and buy. bonds at a premium, and wait_until the notes are issued 
to them by the Treasury. It is only when interest rates are very 
high that it is profitable for the banks to increase circulation, as 
when interest rates are normal the return does not compensate 
for the premium the bonds command. The result is a rigid and 
inelastic currency, the evils of which are most seriously felt when 
money is most urgently needed. Many attempts have been made 
to induce Congress to modify the laws so as to permit the banks 
greater latitude and to prevent the hoarding of money by the 
Treasury ; but the provincialism of western and southern mem- 
bers. of Congress, and the suspicion of the people of those 
sections that financial legislation is in the interest of the great 
money centres of the east and at the expense of the other parts 
of the country, have stood in the way of the repeal of obsolete 
laws that are a menace to stability. 


Have we seen the worst of the panic, or is worse still to come? 
It is not easy to answer that question, as many things are yet to 
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be known before the pretise state of affairs can be accurately 
determined. To allay excitement as much as possible and in the 
laudable effort to restore confidence and bring the public to a 
more rational state of mind, the newspapers have joined with the 
financial authorities in representing the panic as a memory 
merely. Rather than advance my own opinion, which I am 
bound to say would not be expressed with such convincing 
optimism, I quote the words of a well-known financial authority: 

Curtailment and retrenchment are, of course, the order of the day, and the 
year to come will undoubtedly witness some recession along the lines of 
trade and industry! but the greatness of the nation and its tremendous 
absorptive powers will prevent anything in the nature of weakness, and a 
moderate reaction is not only desirable but necessary in order that commerce 
and industry may gather strength for greater speed forward when the time 
is ripe. This is not atime for rash predictions, because it is obvious that a 
severe Crisis like that of the past month must of necessity have considerable 
effect; but, on the other hand, there is no need of gloom and pessimism, for 
our business and financial structure is strong and enduring, and even with 
a reduced activity our underlying strength and power of resistance is sufficient 
to prevent anything in the nature of stagnation. Ina growing country like 
this, a nation of tremendous power and vast resources, all halts must be 
necessarily of short duration, simply breathing-spots in the race for the getting 
of the strength necessary to push forwatd and onward. It’s mighty hard to 
be a pessimist in thesé United States. 

When the storm first broke, the West, in the arrogatice of its 
prosperity, pretended to be indifferent to what affected New 
York, and proclaimed that a “ speculatots’ panic” in Wall Street 
could not injure the legitimate business of the country. After a 
few weeks of anxiety the West has seen fit to change its opinion 
and now realises that disaster obliterates sectional lines. The 
West has been as hard pressed as the East, and at the present 
moment it is the conditions in the West that cause the greatest 
apprehension. If the West can be tided over the hext few months 
the worst is known and gradual recovery will set in, but so much 
is still uncertain that hope is tempered by fear. 


Some months ago the newspapers reported that Mr. Roosevelt 
was congratulated bya friend on his phenomenal popularity, 
and he was alleged to have said that, should hard times visit the 
country before his presidential term expired, he would leave 
office the most unpopular of Presidénts. How much the panic 
has injured the President can be no more accurately determined 
than it can be foretold how quickly he may regain lost prestige. 
If the elections in some of the states a week ago last Tuesday 
are any indication, the President's popularity has suffered, but 
exaggerated importance must not be attached to these elections, 
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Tammany carried New York against a Republican-Hearst 
coalition, but I pointed out in a previous letter that this was an 
unnatural alliance, and many Republicans were so disgusted 
that the party of morality should make common cause with the 
party of depravity, as they had been taught to regard the 
Hearstites, that they either refrained from voting or else voied 
the Tammany ticket. 

“How did you vote ?” I asked a friend of mine in New York 
on the night of election. 

“T voted in the only way open to an honest man—for 
Tammany. Good Heavens, but the times are crooked when an 
honest man to rebuke vice has to vote Tammany,” he replied 
pensively, 

The New York City election, therefore, was only a left-handed 
blow at the President, if a blow at all. Mr. Roosevelt gave a 
negative sanction to the arrangement made by his friend Mr. 
Parsons, the Republican chairman of the New York committee, 
who arranged the “ deal” with Mr. Hearst, by approving it by his 
silence, or, rather, by not publicly denouncing it. No doubt a 
great many persons were shocked by the President having even 
indirect relations with Mr. Hearst, and had difficulty in finding an 
adequate explanation ; but their resentment was directed not so 
much against Mr. Roosevelt as it was against his representatives 
in New York, the bosses of the local machine who carried on the 
negotiations. In New Jersey, which for all practical purposes is 
to New York what Surrey is to Middlesex, three years ago Mr. 
Roosevelt had a majority of 80,000, and this year the Republican 
candidate for Governor barely escaped defeat. A great many 
business men live in New York, and undoubtedly took the first 
opportunity to mark their disapproval of Mr. Roosevelt's course ; 
but this is not surprising. The business men of New York are 
opposed to Mr. Roosevelt, and it has long been known that Mr. 
Roosevelt is weaker in the city of New York than he is anywhere 
else in the country, but on the basis of the vote cast at the last 
Presidential election, Mr. Roosevelt could afford to lose the State 
of New York and still carry the election. 

Perhaps the greatest significance attaches to the mayoralty 
election in- Cleveland, Ohio, There the mayor, who was a 
candidate for re-election, Mr. Johnson, a Democrat, who was 
one of the late Henry George’s staunchest supporters, was 
opposed by Mr. Burton, one of the most prominent Republican 
members of Congress, who had been induced by the President 
and Secretary Taft to stand for mayor, in the hope that his 
election would greatly strengthen Mr. Taft’s candidacy. Mr. 
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Roosevelt wrote Mr. Burton a letter that was given wide pub- 
licity, which showed the personal interest the President had in 
Mr. Burton’s success. All the power and influence of the 
administration was behind Mr. Burton; yet he was defeated. 
A year ago, a great many people believe, the result would have 
been different. Mr. Taft feels the effect of Mr. Burton’s defeat 
more quickly than does Mr. Roosevelt. Immediately following 
the election three Republican newspapers that had been sup- 
porting Mr. Taft for the presidency announced that Mr. Bur- 
ton’s defeat was proof conclusive that Mr. Taft could not carry 
his own state, and in American politics it is recognised that no 
man can hope to be nominated who cannot command the 
allegiance of his own state. 

While Mr. Taft appears not to have gained ground recently 
there has been nothing to prove that Mr. Roosevelt is not as 
strong now as he has always been in his citadel, that is in the 
middle and western states, where popular imagination invests 
him with the qualities almost of legendary romance. It is not 
every westerner whose zeal carries him so far as that of the 
professor of the University of Michigan, who in all seriousness 
proposed to his class that Mr. Roosevelt should be elected King 
so that he might carry out his policies, but there are many who 
would ask for nothing better than an opportunity to vote for him 
next year. Whether they will be given that opportunity nobody 
knows except Mr. Roosevelt, and there are some people who 
say that not even he has definitely determined his future course 
and that he will be guided by circumstances. 

Hard times, not merely a moderate reaction in business but 
real distress and the enforced idleness of thousands of able- 
bodied workers due to the closing down of factories, would 
make the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt impossible, because at his 
door would be laid the responsibility for hunger. But if there 
is merely a readjustment that is attended without serious con- 
sequences Mr. Roosevelt may gain instead of losing, because it 
is commonly believed that the price of commodities will fall 
and the cost of living will be reduced. Prosperity had reached 
that point where the average man found himself Tantaluslike 
in danger of starvation although surrounded by plenty. Every- 
thing he wanted was to be had, but it was just beyond his reach, 
and prosperity had made the problem of existence daily more 
difficult. If now the tension is relaxed, if wages remain approxi- 
mately at their present level and the cost of living is reduced, 
the average man will feel fairly well satisfied and consider it wise 
not to disturb conditions by a change of national administration. 
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So much depends upon the next few months that it would be 
foolish to indulge in predictions, which would be too much in 
the nature of guesswork to have any real value. 


“Ts labour growing less efficient ?” is the question that has been 
asked by a good many writers of late. It was commonly believed 
that the highest efficiency of labour was to be found among 
American working men,and that owing to a higher standard of liv- 
ing the American working man had a productive capacity greater 
than that of any other nation. But if men who have given careful 
study to the question are correct in their conclusions this is 
a fallacy, and American labour is not only inefficient, but 
its productive capacity has rapidly declined in the last few 
years. The Zron Age of New York, a recognised technical 
authority, says : 


The gravest evil from which this country is now suffering, graver by far 
than the exaggerated dangers from monopolies or from freight rebates, is the 
decline in the efficiency of labour. It finds expression in slouchy work on 
the part of those who know how to do better, and poor work on the part of 
those who have never been taught or are incapable of learning. To the more 
serious defect of lower quality is added the troublesome feature of lessened 
quantity. It is a curious fact that the one question above all which is upper- 
most in thé minds of manufacturers and other employers of labour, and which 


is privately discussed by them with helpless iteration, is so rarely touched 
upon in public utterances. 


The evil, according to the Jrow Age, is largely due to the great 
demand for labour. “ During the past two years the knowledge 
that a job was waiting for any man who was willing to take it has 
had a demoralising effect upon all labour throughout the country,” 
and it adds: “It almost seems as though the hard school of ad- 
versity can alone bring back a realisation of the fact that the 
world owes a living only to those who deserve it.” 

On the other hand, the Haverhill, Massachusetts, Gazelte, a 
newspaper published in an important industrial centre, comes to 
the defence of labour and says: “ There is no question that in 
every line of production quality has been sacrificed in recent years, 
and the increase in the cost of living is not half represented by 
the advance in the range of commodity prices, but the lessen- 
ing durability of practically everything is a constantly increasing 
factor in the expenses of the average man.” The Gazette makes 
the direct charge that the American manufacturer cares a great 
deal more for quantity than he does for quality. “ Oftentimes the 
working man is told directly that the best work is not wanted, and 
that anything will do so long as the goods are produced in out- 
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ward form so that they will sell” ; he “can appreciate his em- 
ployer’s motive and purpose when he sees the shoddy in the 
material furnished him, and, naturally enough, follows with shoddy 
in his labour.” 

A writer in the Arena, analysing a report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labour, reaches the conclusion that the 
efficiency of labour is “unmistakably impaired.” He finds that 
“more capital is being used per wage-earner, a larger superin- 
tending force is required for the same number of workers, and 
still the net value produced per wage-earner or salaried employee 
shows a decided decrease. In other words, each worker is pro- 
ducing less than he was five years ago, although he is using more 
expensive machinery.” 

Commenting on this article, a writer says that gross capital 
returns show a slight falling off; miscellaneous expenses show 
a heavy increase when compared with the value of output; and 
the amount of capital is greater per establishment, greater per 
wage-earner, and greater per $1000 net value produced. “In 
other words, extravagance, economic waste, and increasing inef- 
ficiency are the concomitants of the industrial life of the United 
States to-day.” 


That the cost of the Panama canal will greatly exceed the 
estimates has frequently been asserted, and although this was 
challenged by the men whose interest it was to have it appear 
that the canal could be constructed within the limits originally 
set by Congress, it is now obvious that it is a vastly more 
costly undertaking than was contemplated. The board of con- 
sulting engineers placed the cost at $139,705,200. Congress has 
already appropriated $79,608,508, of which $48,285,110 has been 
expended up to the first day of last July, exclusive of the 
$40,000,000 paid to the French Panama Canal Company in 
relinquishment of its rights in the canal, and $10,000,000 paid 
to the Republic of Panama for the right of way across 
the Isthmus. What percentage of the work has already 
been completed it is not possible to ascertain, but the most 
dificult and costly part of the enterprise yet remains to be 
undertaken. Whether the canal will cost $100,000,000 or 
$500,000,000 in excess of the first estimates no one knows, and so 
long as the Treasury can supply the funds from its current receipts 
no one much cares. Now that the work has been begun it must 
of course be carried through, and as the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has authority to sell bonds and use the proceeds for canal 
purposes the work will not come to a standstill for want of 
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money. As originally planned the locks were to be goo feet long 
and 95 feet wide, but the increase in the size of naval and mer- 
cantile vessels has caused the engineers to lengthen the locks 
by 100 feet, and to add 5 feet to the width. Even this naval 
experts consider insufficient, as the Navy Department is now 
preparing plans for a battleship with a beam of 88 feet, which 
would leave only 6 feet clear between the hull of the vessel and 
the walls of the lock. This is too narrow a margin for safety in 
the opinion of naval men. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


CHURCH RESTORATION 


IN writing of Church Restoration, I do not limit myself to the 
strict meaning of the word, but I use it in the sense in which 
it is generally used, and apply it to all new work done in 
ancient buildings, 

There is a common phrase much in the mouths of people 
engaged in Church Restoration, that “the work contemplated 
will be carried out in a strictly conservative manner, and in the 
spirit of the old builders.” They are very pretty words, and 
when spoken by a smooth-tongued architect to prospective 
employers everything is supposed to be safe. The mischief in 
the words is that not many of such speakers, and very few 
indeed of their hearers, attach any intelligible meaning to them ; 
but the words will be useful to me as pegs on which to hang 
a few practical remarks. 

‘‘Church Restoration should be conservative and carried out 
in the spirit of the old builders ”—+z.¢., of builders before the 
end of the fifteenth century. Now, among the excellences of 
the old architects and builders conservatism had no place 
whatever. Their one ruling principle seems to have been to 
make the house of God asrich and beautiful as skill and money 
and labour could make it. In aiming at that object nothing 
stood in their way, and least of all no feeling of antiquarianism 
(as we now understand it) or any feeling of respect for the 
builders that went before them, 

I may remark, by the way, that antiquarianism is entirely a 
modern science. Toa certain extent it must be so from the 
very nature of the case ; but it is very curious that in England 
there were no students of the antiquities of England before the 
sixteenth century ; the utter absence of all notices of Stone- 
henge, and of the many Roman remains which existed in so 
many parts of England and Scotland, shows this. It was not 
till abbeys, castles, and churches were destroyed in the sixteenth 
century that their history began to be studied, and Camden 
commenced the study of antiquarianism—but this by the way. 
The great principle of the medizval builders was, without 
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any scruple or hesitation, to destroy or alter everything that 
stood in the way of what they deemed the best and fittest styles 
for church architecture, Two or three instances will show 
what I mean. In the eleventh century there was no ecclesi- 
astical building more highly prized than Westminster Abbey, 
It was built by Edward the Confessor, and held in special 
honour as containing his bones; but higher honour still was 
wished for him, and the way in which it was shown was by 
pulling down all that he had built—the only building in 
England that was without any dispute his own special work, 
‘‘ Reverence for the dead,” says Freeman, “ would of itself call 
for the destruction of his own building, if it could be replaced 
by one which the taste of that age deemed more worthy of 
sheltering the shrine which contained his bones. The Church 
of Westminster was therefore destroyed by his own worshippers 
in his own honour.” That is one example. Another, almost 
more striking, may be seen at Winchester. Down to the time 
of William of Wykeham the cathedral of Winchester was a 
grand late Norman building, with large circular pillars, as at 
Durham, Rochester, and Gloucester. But William of Wyke- 
ham had no respect for Norman architecture or Norman 
builders, and in his desire to make his cathedral at Winchester 
as beautiful as he could he did not hesitate to convert the 
Norman pillars into others of his own design, not by pulling 
down the old and building new ones, but by carving the large 
old circular pillars into a central shaft with smaller pillars 
clustering round it. The result obtained is very beautiful, but 
the price paid for it was the practical destruction of the original 
Norman nave. Waltham Abbey is a very similar instance. 
Founded early in the eleventh century by Tofig the Proud, 
and built in the most beautiful style of the day by King Harold, 
it had the high honour of being his burial-place. Yet, in spite 
of these grand associations, an attempt was made in the four- 
teenth century to destroy all Harold’s work, and to convert 
the building into a church of pointed arches. Two of the 
bays of Harold’s work were removed, but, owing to structural 
difficulties, the work went nofurther. The same can be found 
in every cathedral and abbey in England, and they all tell the 
Same story; that in their new buildings, whether of addition 
or merely repairs, the old builders had no respect for ancient 
work, and showed very little reverence for the builders that 
had done good work before their day ; and they showed their 
want of respect and reverence by the utter destruction of old 
work, But in saying that I must add that there was a vast 
difference between the destruction of old buildings before the 
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sixteenth century and the destruction that took place in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Before the sixteenth 
century destruction was with a view to building something 
better ; in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the destruction 
was for the entire removal and spoliation of the buildings; 
and in carrying out their work the medizval builders—z.e.,, 
those before the sixteenth century—always had an eye for 
future developments in architecture, and never thought it 
worth while, or part of their duty, to look back to the centuries 
that had passed for any guide in the work that was imme- 
diately beneath their hands. Restoration as we now understand 
it had no meaning for them. 

There are few parish churches which cannot give examples 
of the same thing, and it scarcely seems too much to Say that 
there was at least as much, if not more, destruction of ancient 
buildings before the sixteenth century as in the disastrous 
destruction of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, We 
have proofs of the utter destruction of many churches built 
before the fifteenth century in the number of Norman and 
Early English fonts which alone in many churches bear witness 
to the existence of earlier buildings. Every county in England 
can show such fonts, but perhaps Devonshire can show them 
in the greatest abundance. Throughout the monotonous 
church architecture of the county the old Norman font in 
many churches alone tells the tale that there was a time when 
there was as little monotony in the churches as there is in the 
scenery. 

I cannot better show how from one century to another the 
work of destruction was carried on in our parish churches, 
but always with the view of substituting something better and 
more beautiful, than by taking one church; and I[ take one 
with which I am better acquainted than any other, the church 
of St. Mary’s, Bitton, Gloucestershire.* 

In pre-Norman times the church was a long and very lofty 
church. The exact date of the foundation cannot be fixed, 
but Professor Freeman said that it might be placed any time 
after the fifth century. Then in the eleventh century the 
church was altered by the usual additions of a western front, 
north and south doors, and a chancel arch placed within the 
older Saxon arch. At the end of the thirteenth century came 


* I select Bitton, because my father and I have had the charge of it for 
more than ninety years, and during that time have made a study of its history 
and architecture, and so can speak more confidently of it than of any other ; 
and this paper is an enlargement of an address to a meeting of neighbouring 
clergy who were well acquainted with the places named, 
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Bishop Button, who, to build a beautiful mortuary chapel in 
memory of his parents, pulled down a large portion of the 
north wall of the nave, and did not hesitate to chop up Norman 
windows and other Norman work, and even Norman monu- 
ments. Then came an unknown builder at the end of the 
fourteenth century, who obtained from Pope Gregory XI., in 
1370, an indulgence of forty days to all who contributed to the 
building of a new tower and chancel. To do this the original 
chancel (of which there are no remains) was destroyed, as well 
as the west front ; the beautiful tower was then built, but ten 
feet of the nave were destroyed to receive it, and a very 
beautiful chancel took the place of the older one. In the 
fifteenth century a large portion of the south wall was pulled 
down and rebuilt in the style of the day, but, rather curiously, 
the builders, though they must have destroyed much Norman 
work, carefully replaced the old Norman corbel table above 
the new perpendicular windows. But that they destroyed 
much is clear from the fact that when, a few years ago, it was 
necessary to rebuild one of the southern buttresses of the 
fifteenth century, it was found to have been partly built of old 
stone coffin covers, the floriated cross, &c., being concealed by 
the face being turned inwards. At the same time, the carver 
who was employed to carve the drip finials of the new three- 
light windows also carved the finial of the drip of the fine Norman 
arch of the south door, not in the style of the Norman arch, 
but of the finials which he had been carving for the fifteenth- 
century windows. 

The old builders, then, had little or no respect for antiquity 
as such, and they destroyed ruthlessly where ruthless destruc- 
tion was (in their opinion) necessary for the greater beautifying 
of the house of God. And my point is that we in our day are 
following in their steps when we pull down or rebuild, though 
in doing so we may seem to be wanting in reverence for those 
who went before us. I yield to no one in my love of old 
church work, and in my deep admiration for the grand 
medizval builders ; but I say that the time often comes when 
we must not let this love and admiration stand in the way of 
good and necessary work which we may be called on to carry 
out. If we are so called on, what we do must be done in the 
spirit of the old builders ; we may rebuild and destroy, not for 
the sake of destruction, and not because the older work is not 
altogether to mudern taste or our own fancy, but simply and 
solely zx majorem Dei gloriam. The extremest case would be the 
necessity to pull down an old church entirely and build a new 
one; it would be to many, as it would be to myself, almost 
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heart-breaking to be forced to such an extreme; but if from 
any cause there comes a large increase of population, rendering 
the old church unfit for present needs, I think no one should 
hesitate to pull down the existing church and build a larger, 
or make a large addition, which would practically change the 
character of the church. In many parishes a time comes 
when a servile antiquarianism is almost sinful ; and, speaking 
for myself, I should consider that I was not walking in the 
steps of the vicars of medizeval times if I tied myself down to 
such an admiration of their work that I would limit the capa- 
bilities of the church to the requirements of their times when 
the requirements of my own called for something very 
different. 

I claim, therefore, for myself and my brethren, a free hand 
in dealing with our old churches. I claim that no so-called 
antiquarian society shall put their fancied claims before the 
claims of the parishioners for whose benefit the church exists ; 
and I assert that the old law, or custom, is still the best, which 
made the parishioners of each parish, with the vicar, or rector, 
and churchwardens at their head, and subject to the approval 
or disapproval of the Ordinary, the sole judges of the needs of 
the parish and the parish church, 

There is another point in connection with Church Restoration 
that requires notice. There is an idea in some people’s minds 
that the right form of restoration is to find out by such hints 
as may remain what the church was between the eleventh and 
the sixteenth centuries, and then to bring the whole church to 
what it was—or what the architect fancies it was—at that 
date. Not long ago there was a good account in the Guardian 
of some Lincolnshire churches, in which this principle was 
advocated in its extremest form. Churches were described in 
which there were some beautiful lancet windows, many of 
which had been destroyed in the fifteenth, or early in the six- 
teenth, century to make way for the perpendicular windows of 
that date; and it was stated as a matter which no one could 
dispute that the perpendicular windows must be destroyed and 
the older form of window be replaced. The result might, 
perhaps, be very beautiful, but it would be obiained at too 
great a cost. No doubt churches of one style only have their 
Special beauty. Our own Salisbury Cathedral and the exquisite 
Cathedral of Laon are well-known examples, But they lack the 
history that variation gives—their histories in stone are con- 
fined to one period. 1 know nothing of the history of these 
Lincolnshire churches, and | do not stand up for the beauty of 
sixteenth-century work as compared with the work of the 
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thirteenth century ; though I always think that our English 
perpendicular work is unduly villified, especially by our archi- 
tects, none of whom seem able to build a fifteenth-century 
church such as we have in Somerset and East Anglia. But I 
say that the charm of our English churches lies not only in their 
architecture, but quite as much in their history, which we learn 
from the alterations and accretions of century after century ; 
and in my own church at Bitton, much as I might have 
admired it had it remained in its original Norman grandeur, 
it has been made to me far more interesting and, as I think, 
far more beautiful by the many destructions and alterations it 
has undergone at the hands of successive generations. It is to 
me a delight to read in the stones of the church as it now 
exists a record of the good men who have gone before, and of 
whom no other monument exists, but whose works show that 
they did what in them lay to make God's house beautiful. 

And here let me plead for a little more charity for those to 
whom very little is shown ; I mean the church builders and 
restorers from the seventeenth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth, i donot much admire their work, but we might 
learn some good lessons from it, especially in the mechanical 
excellence of the workmanship. We have only to look at some 
of the London churches, which give such horrors to many, to 
see excellence in masonry, carpentry, carving, and ironwork 
which seem to be now almost gone from us. Many examples 
of this may be seen in modern churches entirely built of Bath 
stone. The work is generally done with the stone not suffi- 
ciently hardened before use; with bad joints, badly set, and 
lasting but a few years. There is a church at Kingswood, 
near Bristol, built in 1821, very ugly according to our tastes, 
but so well built, with the well-chosen stones laid in their 
proper beds, that every joint and every stone is as good as the 
day it was built. On the other hand, 1 have seen churches 
restored, within the last thirty years, where the new windows 
have had to be entirely renewed, and woodwork of less than 
twenty years standing has been condemned and removed. 
Not long ago I read an obituary notice of some good clergy- 
man, whose name I forget, whose great hobby was church 
restoration. He had been vicar of the parish for many years, 
and during that time the church had been three times “‘ com- 
pletely restored.” In that way we may learn something from 
the much-abused churchwardens and builders of the 150 years 
between 1700 and 1850; and the reason why I claim charity 
for them is because they really built in the spirit of the old 
medizval builders, I am glad to believe that that spirit has 
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never died out of the hearts of the English laity—the spirit 
to give of their best and do of their best for God, the determi- 
nation to make the house of God beautiful. With their ideas 
of beauty we may not agree, but it may help us to be humble 
if we will conceive the possibility that our taste, too, may not 
be so perfect as to have reached finality; and it may be that 
in fifty years our children and grandchildren may look with 
horror and regret on the work we think so perfect. As I look 
back on the history of English architecture, I find no difficulty 
in tracing the same spirit of self-sacrifice, and in seeing how 
each generation has carried on the same work. From the very 
beginning there has been an expenditure of thought, skill, 
labour, and money, Deo e¢ ecclesia, in one generation, much of 
it, perhaps, to be destroyed in the next, but only destroyed to 
give place to better results (as they fondly hoped) from their 
thought, skill, labour, and money. Salisbury will again give 
us a notable instance. In the beginning of the last century 
there were two men who set to work to improve the cathedral ; 
the Dean of the day was one, Wyatt the Destructive was the 
other. Wyatt did there as he did in so many other cathedrals ; 
he cleared away everything that stood in the way of an unin- 
terrupted view from east and west. To do that he made, as we 
should say, frightful havoc of the interior ; and, fom the same 
desire for uniformity, he destroyed the elegant detached beli- 
tower that stuod near the west end of the cathedral. That 
was Wyatt’s work. The Dean’s work consisted in destroying 
every tombstone in the churchyard to make the lovely green 
sward from which the cathedral now rises. Most of us admire 
the Dean’s work, but there is no doubt that he destroyed 
more local history than Wyatt did. But | say that both of 
them were working on the old lines; they had their own ideas 
of what was beautiful and best for Gud’s house, and they le: 
nothing stand in the way of carrying it out. They did exictiy 
what William of Wykeham did at Winchester—Wiliain of 
Wykeham’s destruction of the interior of Winchester was as 
complete as Wyatt’s at Salisbury. Whether the purists of his 
day adm‘red his work I do not know, but the purists of Wyatt’s 
day, and we too, may at least place them both in the same 
class of church restorers, It has been the same in most of 
our country churches. I descend, longo intervallo, {rom Salis- 
bury to my own church at Bitton. In the last century, or at 
the end of the eighteenth, the churchwardens destroyed the 
rood screen, the old seats, and the old roof, and put up an 
elaborate Tuscan reredus, very ugly, as we should say, but 
co:tly and well worked. My father, in 1820, destroyed all 
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their work as far as he could, and did some excellent work in 
the fashion of the day. Most of his work I destroyed, and 
received his thanks and approval for so doing. I have little 
doubt that my successors will undo much of my work; and 
the time may come when they will restore the Tuscan reredos, 
To such an event I look forward with a very light heart; if 
the work is done solely zz majorem Dei gloriam,\ wish them all 
success. 

There is one point in connection with Church Restoration on 
which I would make some short concluding remarks. When 
I claim for myself and others a free hand to do our best in 
church building, I restrict it to the material building. With 
the movable goods of the church I think no clergyman or 
churchwarden has a right to interfere—meaning, of course, a 
moral right. There are in many churches things given by the 
piety of our ancestors, with which vicars and churchwardens 
are often tempted to play strange pranks—I mean such things 
as books, stained glass, bells, plate, altar cloths, movable orna- 
ments, and such like. In some few churches there are old 
books, and even small libraries. I think nothing can excuse 
the sale of them. What to do with stained glass is often a 
very difficult question; the difficulty largely lying in the 
material, which precludes any form of improvement without 
destruction. No one would think now of selling or destroying 
old windows ; but the greater part of the glass put up during 
the last fifty years is, for the most part, so bad that there are 
very few which do credit to our generation, I do not advo- 
cate their destruction altogether, and I do not think a clergyman 
would be justified in destroying them and replacing them with 
plain glass, though plain glass would often be preferable; but 
I think he would be justified in destroying them and putting 
better in their place, even though they also might have to give 
place to better ones in a few years. Medizval bells may be 
cracked and must be mended; but no clergyman is acting in 
the spirit of the old builders who sells one or more of his bells 
to do some necessary work in the church; or who, having a 
peal of six heavy bells, breaks it up to make eight lighter ones 
because he prefers a peal of eight. If he wants two more, he 
should provide them in some other way, without destroying the 
history of which very often the bells are the only record. And 
still more is this the case with church plate. The church plate 
between 1700 and 1850 is not much to the taste of many, but it 
is always of good quality, and is a record of the piety of former 
generations, and sometimes of their munificent liberality, which 
ought to save them, and for which no record on the Registers, 
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or other parish books, are a substitute. The old donors gave 
in the certainty that their gifts would be used in the highest 
offices of the Church, and for that special purpose they gave 
them; and not that their names should be inscribed in the 
Parish Registers. Here the right and easy remedy for any one 
who dislikes the pattern of his church vessels is to get others 
at his own expense. In all probability, in fifty years’ time or 
less, the then vicar will go back to the more solid old plate, in 
preference to the flimsiness now in fashion, And so with altar 
cloths, vases, and other decorations. The decision in the 
Tetbury case has settled that they are not to be removed if 
they have been placed by a faculty, or recognised by long 
usage, at the whim of each succeeding vicar or churchwarden, 
though there can be no objection to their being carefully put 
away and replaced by better ones, So my conclusion is that, 
while the material structure must from its very nature be liable 
to alteration, and perhaps destruction, if it has to be improved, 
movable goods can also be improved as much as you like, but 
by addition and not by destruction. 


H.N. E. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY LIFE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


THE letters from which these extracts are published were 
written from Brasenose College, Oxford, between the years 
1608 and 1611, and are interesting as giving a picture of the 
life of an undergraduate in the early years of the reign of 
James I. The spelling has been modernised. 

The writer of the letters, Richard Taylor, appears to have 
acted as tutor to the two sons of Sir Peter Legh, of Lyme, and 
writes from time to time, giving reports of their studies and 
progress. The property of Lyme-in-Hanley, Cheshire, was 
granted to the Leghs of Lyme by the Black Prince, in recog- 
nition of services rendered at the battle of Cressy, and has 
remained in the same family ever since that time, 

The Sir Peter Legh mentioned in these letters was born 
about 1560, and succeeded his grandfather—also a Sir Peter 
—in 1590. He was a man of remarkable character, and 
occupied a position of considerable influence in the county. 
In the latter end of 1597 he was elected M.P. for the county 
of Chester, and he held also the Forestership of Macclesfield, 
and was Captain of the Isle of Man—the same office perhaps 
as that of Lieutenant-Governor at this day. Sir Peter joined 
the expedition to the Low Countries under the Earl of Leicester 
—whose intimate friend he was—and was presented with a 
sword of honour in recognition of his services, and knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich. He was twice married, first 
in 1584, to Margaret, daughter of Sir Gilbert Gerard, of 
Bromley, Master of the Rolls, by whom he had seven sons 
and two daughters; and, secondly, to Dorothy, daughter of 
Sir Richard Egerton, of Ridley, and widow of Richard (or 
John) Brereton, of Tatton. Margaret Lady Legh died July 
1603, and was buried in Fulham Church, where Sir Peter 
erected a most beautiful monument to her memory—supposed 
to be one of the finest specimens of Jacobean art existing. 
The subjects of these letters, Francis and Thomas Legh, 
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were born about 1589 and 1594, and appear to have gone 
into residence at Brasenose College, Oxford, about 1607. 

In these days of railways and motors it is difficult to 
imagine the condition of the country districts of England in 
the opening years of the seventeenth century. Roads were 
practically non-existent ; such as there were consisted of rough 
tracks, which in winter and bad weather were impassable 
for vehicles, so that for weeks together the inhabitants of 
isolated country villages were cut off from all intercourse with 
the outer world. Letters were sent by mounted messengers, 
and were necessarily few and far between ; newspapers there 
were none, and the only means the country gentlemen had of 
obtaining intelligence of current events was by employing 
“news-letter writers,” who wrote them accounts from time to 
time of the politics of the day. In troublous times, however, 
it was dangerous to write at all, so we find that during the 
Civil Wars and later, during the Great Rebellion, the letters of 
that period contain few references (and these worded in dark 
and mysterious language) to the most important of the stirring 
events of the time. 

Cheshire at this period of history consisted for the most 
part of huge tracts of forest land, and Lyme, situated on a 
spur of the Peak range of hills and between the forests of Peak 
and Macclesfield, was a wild and desolate region. It will 
readily be imagined that a journey across England—from 
Cheshire to Oxford—was considered a very great undertaking, 
and was by no means unattended with danger, so it will not 
be surprising that Sir Peter Legh should have been anxious as 
to the safety and well-being of his sons. His eldest son, 
Piers, had been sent to Cambridge some years before, but he 
fell into disgrace with his father, and had to be taken away. 
Sir Peter writes to his chaplain at Lyme as follows : 


Goop HArRrRyY,—I am enforced with grief to take my son from Cambridge 
and send him home; the bearer can tell you more of the cause than I am 
willing to commit to paper—only this, let not your eyes go off him till I see 
you. ... I would fain have him to have learning and understanding, and 
if he will not, I must be sorry for it now, and he hereafter. 


What the nature of the offence was does not appear ; it most 
probably had to with want of application. Sir Peter was severe 
—almost to harshness—with his children, and would never 
tolerate the smallest deviation from his wishes. This unfor- 
tunate occurrence probably induced Sir Peter to send his other 
sons to Oxford instead of Cambridge. 

When we reflect upon the cost of education of the youth of 
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the present day, it seems hardly credible that Sir Peter Legh 
should have considered that £30 a year for each of his 
sons would be a sufficient sum to maintain them at the 
University. Richard Taylor, however, was of a different 
Opinion, and almost every letter contains applications for 
money. In his first letter. dated November 30, 1608, Richard 
Taylor writes : 


Your sons, I thank God, are both well, and do follow their business orderly 
and with good commendation, but the great dearth cf all things—especially 
in this place—have raised their expenses in short time so much, that the 
money which I received, which was just three-score pounds in the whole, was 
near quite ended at Michaelmas last, and yet I am sure there is none of their 
rank which have lived so thriftily as they have done. 


In 1609 he writes again : 


The sum I have received in all with the last ten pounds, comes to £130 
(out of which sum £16 being deducted), which is your set allowance for two 
years already ended, there remains only £10. Now your worship was pleased 
that £15 should be for discharging their admission, and making their gowns 
at the first, so that there is £5 according to this reckoning to be received by 
me for the evening of my accounts until Christmas. But the truth is I have 
already disbursed for them in all since their first coming £139 5s. 2d. as will 
appear at any time by the particulars in my book. 


He here encloses a list of his receipts : 


January 1607. Received of Thomas Eden, at their first coming. £30 


May 24, 1608. Received of Sir Peter Legh himself in Oxford . 15 
August 1608. Received of Peter Kenion . ‘i x ‘ 3g 
Feb. 1608. Received by a carrier—one Barton . . . . 5 
May 15, 1609. Received from London. R : % ; « 5 
August 25, 1609. Received of Mr. James Kenion : 20 

October 1609. Received of Brainilowe, which my brother eolne 
received and delivered him . . ‘ 10 

Jan. 30, 1609. Received of Brainilowe, wich my bnealiat like- 
wise received and delivered him . ° 2 ° : . wo 
Summa tot. ‘ , , , . . £130 


Writing again the same year, Richard Taylor says : 


Neither can I possibly keep your elder son, Mr. Francis Legh, within the 
compass of £30. For I have set down their expenses apart, either by him- 
self, and I find there is almost £3 difference in this short time, neither can I 
impute it to anything but his height, which is extraordinary for his age, viz., 
full six foot and two inches. 


Richard Taylor then suggests that {10 a year more should 
be allowed for Francis, and thinks to put Sir Peter on his mettle 
by telling him that his brother-in-law, “Sir Richard Molyneux, 
his sons do live at a far higher rate,” but Sir Peter, who was a 
careful man, and determined to see his money laid out to the 
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best advantage, was not to be persuaded, as appears by a sub- 
sequent letter : 


And therefore I assure myself, howsoever it pleaseth your worship to deny 
further allowance, to cause us to keep the best means we can, will you willingly 
send not only more for his determining this Lent (which is an extraordinary 
charge not to be reiterated), but also quarterly, if your set allowance will not 
extend to discharge all necessary expenses in good sort. 


In another letter Richard Taylor suggests that the money Sir 
Peter sends does not always reach his hands ! 


I hope your worship will easily pardon both this and my former boldness, 
by cause I have written nothing but that I have been urged unto, unless I 
should take upon me the fault of others—I mean of some of your officers, who 
doubtless have sometimes been more careless in sending up your sons 
appointed allowance than you yourself have known of, or would have per- 
mitted, had you formerly been made acquainted with the same. 


In 1609 Oxford suffered from a severe visitation of the 
plague, but Sir Peter’s sons happily escaped, and Richard 
Taylor takes great credit to himself for his wisdom and fore- 
thought : 


I thank God, I saw the danger where it was at the first, and took order 
accordingly that we mixed not ourselves with any who were within the 
suspicion thereof. 


In September he writes : 


The sickness here in Oxford, I trust in God, is quite ceased, but I am certi- 
fied from your nephew, Mr. Edward Lathom [a son of Sir Peter’s only 
sister], this last week, that in London there died the week before of the 
sickness 210. 


In March 1610, Thomas, the younger son, appears to have 
broken down in health, and Doctor Singleton, Vice-Chancellor 
of Brasenose, writes to Sir Peter as follows : 


Your son Thomas, having spent his spirits and tired his body with sundry 
conflicts in the heat of disputations—especially this hungry time of Lent—we 
resolved upon mature consideration, that for the refreshing of the man and 
recovery of his decayed strength, a journey into Lancashire [where Sir Peter 
also had a house] would prove his best physic. 


Thomas accordingly was sent home, returning to Oxford again 
the following term. 


Although Francis Legh must have been about eighteen or 
nineteen at this time, neither he nor his brother were allowed 
any pocket-money ; their allowance was paid to their tutor, 
and Francis seems to have protested against this system : 


Your elder son thinks he should have his own money, which | hold altogether 
inconvenient ; for experience hath taugnt me (to let other reasons pass) that 
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some young gentleman can hardly be kept in any order, let them but have an 
angel or two in their purses. I think there is so many inconveniences therein, 
as first it will not be in my power on Fridays and Saturdays suppers, to keep 
them out of the town—as now I do—nor at many other times to keep them out 
of the worser and unthriftier sort of gentlemen company, if they be known to 
have money in their own custody ; nay, they should lose the favour and liking 
of some of their friends, if they would not lend them money at their need, and 
if they lent it, they would be in danger to lose their money. 


In 1611, Richard Taylor writes : 


I dare not take upon me to maintain them for all necessaries in any reason- 
able sort here (had the other a scholar’s gown and a suit of apparel first 
provided), under ten pounds by the quarter, nor the younger (who deserves more) 
under nine pounds quarterly. 


Again the same year he writes: 


Your son Mr. Francis must needs have a gown, a civil hood and cap, and a 
habit and suit of apparel, and divers other things he wants, or else he will not 
be thought fit by many to become a suitor for a fellowship in All Souls. 


Francis Legh was, however, unsuccessful in obtaining the 
fellowship. Sir Peter Legh apparently considered {£5 enough 
for the price of a gown and “ other small wants,” but Taylor 
protests that he cannot buy 


a gown, a civil hood, a cap befitting a bachelor of the arts, and large enough 
for, your son, not much under £6. The cloth of your son’s gown and 
hood, which should be five yards of broad cloth, or at least within a quarter of 
five yards, I would willingly have sent up. I was not answered the money I 
laid out for your younger son’s determination the last Lent, which was more 
than the price of a gown comes to. 


Richard Taylor, who did not lose anything for want of 
asking, urges also that, having spent at least 100 marks and 
the college nearly £100 upon his own room, “not only for 
mine own use, but for your sons and others,” the sum of forty 
shillings a man was not too much to expect the young men to 
subscribe towards the:e expenses, ‘‘ seeing much more was 
laid out for their cause, howsoever other men’s scholars upon 
far less occasion and not having half so convenient rooms pro- 
vided for them have paid £5 a man.” 

The last letter from Richard Taylor is dated November 
19, 1611, and Francis Legh must have left Oxford soon 
after, 

Sir Peter Legh died 1635-6, and was succeeded by his 
grandson Peter (son of Piers, his eldest son, who died before 
1624), who was killed in a duel 1641-2, his uncle Francis suc- 
ceeding. Francis Legh married about 1630, Anne, daughter 
of Sir Edward Fenner, of Hamton Gay, Oxford, but had no 
children. He suffered from bad health all his life, and 
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died 1642-3. Sir Peter’s younger son, Thomas, took his 
degree, and appears to have occupied a position of some kind 
at Oxford. His father intended him for the Church, which 
he was disinclined for himself. Writing to his father, he 
says: 

Neither is there any defect or want of willingness in me towards the profes- 
sion of it (the study of divinity) but imperfection and disabilities towards the 
performance of it, do discourage me to undertake the orders . . . a lack of 
audacity and boldness, as I think that is not unknown to yourself (I pre- 
sume to speak it boldly), that we are all of us naturally bashful. 


Sir Peter, however, carried his point, and Thomas took 
holy orders, preaching his first sermon in Disley, his native 
village, in 1624. He married Lettice, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir George Calveley, of Lea, by whom he hada 
large family ; he died about 1640, and his eldest son, Richard, 
then a minor, succeeded ultimately to the Lyme estates, 


EVELYN NEWTON. 


THE POSITION IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


THERE are two questions very closely associated with the present 
position in the Persian Gulf. One is that of the Baghdad Rail- 
way ; the other concerns the situation created by the conclusion 
of the recent Agreement between Great Britain and Russia. Of 
these, the Baghdad Railway must claim priority, because the 
issues it raises form the predominating factor in Persian Gulf 
politics just now. The visit of the German Emperor to England 
has caused a renewal of interest in the great Teutonic adventure 
in Asiatic Turkey. There is every reason to believe that the 
scheme is being pushed to the front once more, and that the 
Kaiser’s sojourn in this country was not prolonged solely for 
reasons of health. Germany, in fact, is either making, or perhaps 
has already made, a renewed bid for the co-operation of Great 
Britain in her efforts to penetrate Mesopotamia with steel rails 
and locomotives. Upon the decision of the British Government 
very large considerations turn. The completion of the Baghdad 
Railway, if it is ever accomplished, will very materially affect 
our predominant position in the Persian Gulf; and it should be 
always remembered that our position in the Gulf is very closely 
connected with the maintenance of our position in India. The 
advent of the influence of another great Power in the Gulf, how- 
ever veiled or however pacifically exerted, would disturb still 
further the attitude of the peoples of India towards British rule. 
Every student of Indian conditions understands this. The 
Indian peoples have from time immemorial been accustomed 
to see one set of rulers succeed another, and they have never 
really brought themselves to think of British control as per- 
manent. That is one reason why they hoard instead of investing 
their savings. The creation of large interests in the Persian 
Gulf by another Power would deepen that idea of the imper- 
manence of British rule in India which we must seek to diminish, 
The policy of Great Britain in the Gulf has been always stead- 
fastly directed against the intrusion of other Powers. Those 
journals—I name the S#ectator as one—which lightly invite 
other Powers to ‘‘ come down ”’ to the Persian Gulf, do not seem 
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to realise the unfortunate results such an apparition would pro- 
duce in India; nor do they seem to perceive the set purpose 
which has lain at the back of every British act in the Gulf for a 
hundred years. That purpose is certainly not territorial aggran- 
disement. The mouldering ruins of barracks and bungalows 
on the island of Kishm attest the self-denying ordinance Great 
Britain has imposed upon herself in these waters. Our purpose 
is to maintain peace and order, and to prevent this inland sea 
from becoming a scene of strife among warring nationalities. 
That is our Monroe Doctrine in the Middle East. We have 
spilled blood and spent treasure to maintain it ; we — not to 
sacrifice the fruits of our labours. te 

The first point to remember in connection with the ‘Baghdad 
Railway is that it is certainly going to be made. Mr. Balfour 
said quite rightly in the House of Commons in 1903 that “ what- 
ever course English financiers may take, and whatever course the 
English Government may pursue, sooner or later this great 
undertaking will be carried out.” Of most great enterprises 
of the kind it is always the fashion to say that they “ will never 
be made.” When I first visited China it had only one little 
railway in the north, and I was told that the Chinese would never 
allow more lines to be built because they would disturb the 
spirits of their ancestors. Nowadays the Chinese are eager to 
build their own lines, and their ancestors still rest in peace. 
Doleful prophecies were made about the Siberian line, but Russia 
now thinks it worth while to double it. The Baghdad Railway 
is not only going to be made, but—political considerations apart 
—it ought to be made. No one who saw the remarkable changes 
the Eastern Chinese Railway was producing in Manchuria before 
the war, can doubt that the introduction of railways into the 
fertile plains of Mesopotamia would ultimately be of vast bene- 
ficence. Where great nations once flourished, a teeming popula- 
tion might well be gathered again. It has been estimated that 
so late as the eighth century the plain between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates produced ten million tons of wheat annually, and 
supported a population of six millions. 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss the general question 
of the Baghdad Railway, except in regard to our position in the 
Gulf. Granted that the line can and will be made, it has further 
to be pointed out that Germany has got her concession, and 
is perfectly well able to make her line to the Gulf already—if 
she can find the money—without asking Great Britain’s leave. 
Basra is not the best terminus, but it might be made the terminus, 
if the bar at the mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab is dredged ; and there 
are other admissible alternatives to which the consent of Great 
Britain would not be necessary. Germany, however, is under- 
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stood still to desire British co-operation. The participation of 
Great Britain means the participation of France, and the great 
Paris financiers are only waiting for the disclosure of the attitude 
of London. It is argued against the project that if Germany 
had really, in vulgar parlance, “‘ got hold of a good thing,” she 
would not be eager for British aid. There is the further objection, 
held by many, including the National Review, that it is un- 
wise for Great Britain to associate with Germany in any 
international undertaking whatever. These views deserve con- 
sideration, but I doubt whether they should govern the question. 
There are good and natural financial reasons why Germany should 
seek British and French financial assistance, and we can deal 
with possible ulterior motives if they are disclosed ; but they are 
certainly not discernible to-day in this particular connection. 
For Great Britain the dominating factor should be that the line 
must sooner or later be made, and it behoves us to consider 
whether we are willing to see a German line debouching on the 
Persian Gulf. All that is suggested here is that further German 
overtures, if they are made, should not be uncompromisingly 
thrust aside. The fresh proposals should at least be subjected to 
careful examination. The terms offered last time were impossible. 
Any new terms must at any rate include the abolition of the 
monstrous kilometric guarantee by Turkey. We can be no party 
to a scheme for “‘ milking” the Turkish Exchequer, least of all 
in a manner which her finances are quite unable to bear. But 
if a satisfactory proposal is made, we ought to be prepared to 
consider whether we are willing to build and primarily to control 
the last section of the line from Baghdad to the Gulf. A writer 
in the Edinburgh Review seems to imply that we should do so 
for humanitarian reasons, and in pursuance of the sacred cause 
of human progress. That kind of contention can have little 
attraction for statesmen who are amply conscious of the pressing 
need for further development within our own wide territories. 
But to join in the Baghdad Railway scheme because we do not 
wish to see the influence of another Power established in the Gulf 
—that is a reason which all who are interested in the maintenance 
of British rule in India can appreciate. 

Of course it will be said that the line will not pay, and that we 
shall be pouring our money into the swamps of the Euphrates. 
That question, as well as the exact manner of British participation, 
if it is decided on, must be the subject of careful investigation 
by experts. The view held to some extent in Baghdad and 
Basra is that a terminus at Baghdad would suffice, and that the 
waterway from Baghdad to the sea might be improved for pur- 
poses of navigation. I think, however, the line is certain to be 
carried to the head of the Gulf, and it is clear that some under- 
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standing about controlling the rights of river navigation must 
precede any undertaking about building the final section. The 
success or failure of that section largely depends upon whether Sir 
William Willcocks’ great scheme for restoring the irrigation system 
of Chaldea, and making this ancient region once more one of the 
granaries of the world, is carried out. I have had the advantage 
of discussing this scheme with Sir William Willcocks at Cairo. 
That it is feasible enough is readily apparent even to the lay 
mind. Sir William is a man of many enterprises, but he has 
set his heart upon restoring the vanished prosperity of that land 
of dead and buried and forgotten cities. He is prepared to 
devote the remainder of his life solely to that end; and in his 
time he has conceived and carried through more unlikely projects. 
The difficulties are not engineering, but they are political and 
financial. No group of financiers is likely to find money for a 
great irrigation scheme unless reasonable security of administra- 
tion is assured. I have heard from other sources that it is im- 
probable that the Sultan would be really favourable towards Sir 
William Willcocks’ scheme. Like other monarchs of Europe, 
he is a very shrewd investor. His agents have in recent years 
been acquiring large parcels of land in Mesopotamia, and it is 
suggested that he would prefer to develop his new interests there 
in his own way, which does not spell progress. However that 
may be, it is tolerably certain that the southern portion of the 
Baghdad Railway and Sir William Willcocks’ scheme are indis- 
solubly bound up together if financial success is to be attained. 

If Great Britain comes to an understanding with Germany, 
and agrees to make the last section of the line, then Koweit 
would unquestionably be the terminus. A good deal has been 
said about the Khor Abdullah, and other deep-water channels 
which lie behind the swampy wastes of Bubiyan Island, but they 
cannot compare in point of advantage with Koweit. Lord 
Ellenborough suggested in the House of Lords that Khor Mousa, 
in Persian territory, would be a possible alternative terminus. 
It is difficult to acquiesce in this suggestion. The shores of Khor 
Mousa are vast swampy flats, of no use without revetment, 
which could only be done at very great cost. It is probably 
an old outlet of the Karun River, which might be turned into it 
again; but the idea is not worth considering in comparison 
with Koweit. The German Commission which visited Koweit 
in 1900 was headed by Herr Stemrich, who was sent to Teheran 
last year as German Minister. His recent selection as Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is an additional proof that 
German aims in the Middle East are about to be more actively 
pursued than ever.. As Consul-General at Constantinople he 
was largely associated with the Baghdad Railway scheme ; he 
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was in charge of the Commission that visited the Gulf; and he 
has only lately been actively instrumental in establishing the 
German Orient Bank in Persia. Herr Stemrich asked Mubarak, 
the Sheikh of Koweit, for permission to establish the terminus 
at Kathama, at the upper end of the harbour; and he wanted 
twenty square miles of territory around it. Mubarak refused, 
for he will do nothing without the sanction of Great Britain, 
under whose protection he is. It is by no means certain, by the 
way, that the interior of Koweit Harbour would be the very best 
site for the terminus. At dead low-water boats cann5t work there. 
Some experienced navigators hold that the best location would 
be at a point six miles south of Ras-al-Arz, the sandy spit which 
forms the southern limit of the harbour. This spot is more 
sheltered from the northerly winds, and cargo could be worked 
there, not only at any state of the weather, but at any state of 
the tide. That Sheikh Mubarak would like to see the terminus 
at Koweit, if he could be assured of his own independence and of 
the continuance of British protection, is unquestioned. He is 
the ablest man in Eastern Arabia, and his influence extends far 
into the interior. It was largely through his support that Abdur 
Rehman bin Saood, and his son Abdul Aziz bin Saood, came to 
their own again in Nejd, overthrowing the Bin Rashid family, 
who had long ruled the roost in Central Arabia. Mubarak has 
had anxious moments during his eleven years’ rule, but under him 
Koweit has grown greatly in importance and population. He is 
preparing for greater things, is building himself a new palace 
on the sea-shore, and has bought a yacht and a motor-car. When 
I saw him he was weak from fasting at Ramazan, but he carried 
himself with a dignity which an emperor might have envied. 
When Lord Curzon visited him and presented him with a sword 
of honour, he described himself as having become “a military 
officer of the British Empire.” Assuredly he would welcome 
a British terminus of the line within his territory. 

From whatever point of view Great Britain examines the 
Baghdad Railway scheme, it may be hoped that we shall not be 
led astray by the notion that the line will form a valuable alterna- 
tive route for mails and passengers. The mail subsidy should 
never be diverted to its support. At present the journey from 
London to Constantinople takes three days two hours, and 
steamers take four days from Basra to Karachi, calling at Muscat. 
I have seen it estimated that the journey from the Bosphorus 
to the Gulf will be accomplished in three days. I travelled over 
the Siberian Railway during the brief period prior to the war 
when it was in good working order, and I do not think any railway 
in Turkish territory will do better than the Russians did. Judging 
by that experience, and by the way trains are now run in Anatolia, 
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I doubt if the run across Asia Minor will be accomplished in much 
under six days for a long time to come. The voyage down the 
Gulf might be shortened a little by leaving out the call at Muscat, 
but rapid navigation in these waters is attended with considerable 
danger, for they are absolutely unlighted. As a mail route, the 
Red Sea must continue to be preferable, and the voyage is capable 
of considerable acceleration. Moreover, India is not really in 
the frantic hurry for letters that is sometimes supposed. As a 
route for passengers, the Persian Gulf will never attract large 
numbers. The Red Sea is an abode of coolth by comparison. 
In April and May, when the exodus from India takes place, the 
Gulf is almost unbearable ; and even at the end of November 
one prefers to sleep on a skylight when steaming through its 
waters. The best land route from India to Europe is through 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, but the time for its development 
has not yet come. If India is interested in the Baghdad Railway, 
it should be so for very different reasons. India is almost certain 
to have to find the labour for the southern portions. If Mesopo- 
tamia again becomes a land green with corn, it will probably be 
Indian cultivators who will develop it. But apart from these 
considerations, and before all, India’s interest in the Baghdad 
Railway lies in the fact that in pursuance of her Gulf policy 
Great Britain ought to control the southern section. 

I have said that no ulterior motives are at present discernible 
in Germany’s desire that England should become her partner 
in the Baghdad Railway. At the same time, it is necessary to 
observe that some of the recent activities of her agents in the 
Gulf and in Teheran require further explanation than they have 
received. The plan engineered by Herr Stemrich to supplant 
the Imperial Bank of Persia, a British institution, by the German 
Orient Bank, is directly inimical to British interests. A less 
known but far more notable attempt has been the effort to secure 
a concession for a large irrigation scheme on the Karun River. 
A Dutch engineer named Van Roggen, in the employ of the 
Persian Government, evolved a plan for irrigating the left bank 
of the Karun at Ahwaz. German agents have tried to get a 
concession for the scheme at Teheran, regardless of the fact that 
it deals with territory under the control of the Sheikh of Moham- 
merah, whose relations with the British Government are of a 
specially friendly nature. If the scheme is practicable—as it is, 
though not in the way Mr. Van Roggen suggested—the Sheikh of 
Mohammerah would naturally prefer to undertake it himself 
without prompting from Teheran, and to seek aid in the quarter 
which suits his own interests most. Sheikh Kazaal of Moham- 
merah occupies a somewhat peculiar position. Nominally he is 
a Governor on behalf of the Persian Government ; in reality he 
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is largely independent, though he acknowledges the overlordship 
of the Shah, and wears a Persian uniform. He levies his own 
taxes, and as he is an Arab, the large Arab population in the 
province of Arabistan looks to him rather than to the Shah. 
He is in a position to resent very effectively any attempt to 
force upon him an irrigation scheme controlled from Berlin, 
and would undoubtedly do so. It is difficult to believe that 
Germany was unaware that any effort of the kind would at once 
set the Shah and his nominal vassal at loggerheads, and that if 
trouble occurred, Great Britain would be manifestly compelled 
to intervene. 

The introduction of the Hamburg-American line of steamers 
in the Gulf, is, of course, a venture to which Great Britain cannot 
possibly take exception, and the bountiful hospitality the vessels 
dispense when they touch at a Persian port is only interesting 
as an example of that policy of ostentation which marks the advent 
of the German bagman in Eastern waters. Other little incidents, 
however, which were certainly not ostentatiously arranged, 
deserve notice. We have some right to know, for instance, 
whether the two or three intermediaries who sought to obtain 
from the Sheikh of Shargah, on the Pirate Coast, a concession 
for handling the red oxide deposits on the island of Abu Mousa, 
were working for the Hamburg-America Company with the 
cognisance of the German Foreign Office. We are entitled to 
inquire whether it is true that Germany not long ago sought to 
obtain from the Sultan of Turkey a lease of the island of Halul, 
sixty miles east of Bida, regardless of British official declarations 
concerning the Persian Gulf. Halul is a barren island with a 
good and sheltered anchorage, quite suitable for a “‘ coaling- 
station.”” The Sultan has no more right to lease it to anybody 
than he has to dispose of the Isle of Wight ; by custom it is the 
joint property of the Arab sheikhs, and is used as a rendezvous 
for the péarling fleet. It is also permissible to ask whether it 
was with the knowledge of the German Foreign Office that a 
German syndicate tried to get a concession from the Sultan for 
working the Pearl Banks by “ scientific methods.” The Sultan 
has not the slightest power to grant “concessions ” for pearling 
in the Gulf to Germany or anybody else. So far as I can see, 
the Pearl Banks are no man’s property, and raise some very 
curious points in international law ; but they have been worked 
for centuries by the various Arab communities on the western 
shores of the Gulf, who may be said to have acquired a prescrip- 
tive right in them. I do not say that the German Foreign Office 
has been associated with these various enterprises, for the excel- 
lent reason that Ido not know. All I say is that these allegations 
have been made from time to time, apparently with some justifica- 
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tion, and they have never been denied. I only mention them 
now because an essential prelude to any association with Germany 
in her Baghdad Railway scheme would have to be an assurance 
that she appreciates the special position of Great Britain in the 
Gulf, and would abstain from doing anything to infringe special 
British interests, particularly in the way of seeking “‘ concessions ” 
from those who have no right to grant them. 

The question of the Baghdad Railway has been dealt with at 
length, because it is at present the most important issue in the 
Persian Gulf. The considerations suggested by the Agreement 
concluded between Great Britain and Russia may be discussed 
more briefly. The Agreement is signed, and we have to make 
the best of it. With the Afghanistan and Tibet sections I am 
not here concerned. Those of us who object to the Persian 
provisions are told that we are “‘ bemused by local preoccupations.” 
I venture to suggest that considerations which affect Persia, 
and more particularly the Persian Gulf, are certainly not “ local ” 
in their character. It is not what happens in the Gulf, so much 
as its moral effect upon India, that should be considered. Any 
decision which influences unfavourably our hold upon India 
is a matter that affects our whole Imperial policy; and few 
yet realise even dimly how affairs in India are going to influence 
all our external policy beyond Great Britain in the years that 
lie ahead. The Agreement in regard to Persia is open to grave 
criticism because it expressly disclaims preferential interests in 
large areas where our influence was already predominant. We 
have repeatedly asserted the peculiar and special character of 
our interests in the Gulf. Those interests were not confined to 
its waters ; they did not stop with the shore ; they extended far 
inland. We have now deliberately announced, in effect, that we 
have no special interests to conserve in the whole expanse of 
Southern Persia from the Straits of Hormuz to the Shatt-al-Arab. 
We have admitted Ispahan to be within the Russian sphere of pre- 
ferential interest—Ispahan, where our Consul-General reported 
last year that “the Russian manufacturers are making no head- 
way at all.” It is not, however, from commercial reasons that 
this needless generosity is most to be deplored. It is because the 
implied declaration that we have no special interests in Southern 
Persia constitutes a direct invitation to other Powers to establish 
their influence in places where our predominance was hitherto 
practically unchallenged. We have performed a superfluous 
act of renunciation, and have left the door open for the extension 
of influences the reflex effect of which will certainly in course 
of time be felt in India. It would have been far better to have 
left the situation as it was. 

The instigation which led to the tracing of our preferential 
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sphere within such narrow limits in Persia has plainly been 
exclusively military. The military authorities were presumably 
asked what area they were prepared to defend if occasion arose, 
and the line was drawn as they desired. The contention urged 
here is that the governing considerations were not primarily 
military at all. If they concerned the combatant forces, they 
were mainly naval in character. We have often been invited 
to picture what might happen if Russia created a new Port 
Arthur at Bunder Abbas. To those who know Port Arthur, 
and are able to compare it with the stretch of burning sand and 
tumble-down houses which constitutes Bunder Abbas, the 
suggestion can only cause a derisive smile. Life at Bunder 
Abbas is almost intolerable during a great part of the year. The 
very inhabitants flee from it unless they are too poor to move. 
There are no salubrious heights where cantonments could be 
formed, for a long way into the interior. How the Portuguese 
ever endured existence on the burning rocks of Hormuz, across 
the roadstead, passes the comprehension of the visitor to-day. 
Neither Great Britain nor Russia could ever maintain a large 
body of troops in Bunder Abbas for any length of time. The 
reason why the name of Bunder Abbas has been so often associated 
with apprehensions of Russian aggrandisement has been largely 
misunderstood in England. It was not that the creation of a 
“fortress ”’ was feared. The idea of a fortress on that heat- 
stricken level shore is ludicrous. But it might have been possible 
in the past for Russia to have obtained a “lease”? of Bunder 
Abbas as the prospective terminus of a railway. She need not 
have fortified it ; a garrison of two or three squadrons of Asiatic 
Cossacks would have sufficed; she might have been prepared 
to evacuate it at the first alarm of hostilities ; but meanwhile 
the very nearness of her flag would have caused a sense of unrest 
and insecurity in India, and her nominal “ terminus ” would 
have been the refuge of all the disaffected and turbulent persons 
who sometimes find India politically too hot to hold them. This 
possibility was by no means imaginary. A few years ago the 
Russian gunboat Giljak, which now lies at the bottom of the 
Yellow Sea, actually tried, almost by force, to turn Bunder Abbas 
into a Russian ‘‘ coaling-station.” It was apprehensions of this 
kind, and not the fear of a new Port Arthur in the Persian Gulf, 
which formerly caused Bunder Abbas to be a source of anxiety 
to those concerned with the administration of India. 

That Bunder Abbas lies at the back of islands of strategical 
value and importance is, however, clear from a glance at the map. 
The islands of Hormuz and Larak and Henjam and Kishm cover 
a large roadstead; while at the eastern end of the Clarence 
Straits, which divide Kishm from the mainland, there is room for 
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many vessels to shelter. Ideas of defence having governed the 
tracing of the British line, it seems extraordinary that it was not 
drawn at least as far as Lingah, so as to make it clear that the 
British sphere really included the whole entrance to the Gulf, 
which these islands command. For the present, no doubt, Sir 
Edward Grey’s declaration about the Gulf sufficiently covers 
the situation ; but it is not the present period of Peace Conferences 
that has alone to be considered. There may come a time, when 
we are engrossed elsewhere, when we may be awkwardly reminded 
that our interests stop short at the town of Bunder Abbas. It 
may be freely admitted that any other Power which sought 
shelter for its ships behind the islands might always be menaced 
from the other side of the entrance to the Gulf. There, at the 
corner of Oman, where Ras Musendam stands like a grim sentinel 
guarding the gates, the great volcanic masses of mountain are 
split by long and deep fiords. I had an opportunity of traversing 
Elphinstone Inlet, which is nineteen miles long, and of climbing 
the divide and looking into Malcolm Inlet. To approach the 
lofty narrow entrance of Elphinstone Inlet in the gray dawn is 
like standing before the portals of Eblis. It is the hottest place 
in the world, and the most desolate. Within its recesses, and in 
Malcolm Inlet, the whole British Navy might find room. These 
and other channels, which lie just across the straits from Bunder 
Abbas, would probably always serve to prevent the creation of a 
naval station or place of refuge anywhere near that town. But 
that being the case, it is strange that assurance was not made 
doubly sure by including the islands within our specified pre- 
ferential sphere. They are so in fact already. The British flag 
flies at Basidu, at the corner of Kishm, where we once had a 
naval station ; and on Henjam, where we have recently reopened 
a cable station in accordance with rights which have never been 
allowed to lapse. 

It may be urged, then, that military ideas should not have 
been allowed to govern the drawing of the British line, since we 
were hardly likely to be threatened with either a military or 
naval concentration at Bunder Abbas which we could not dispose 
of with reasonable facility ; while as to the larger argument that 
we could not defend a far greater sphere stretching as far as the 
Karun River, the answer is that the protection of these spheres 
by force of arms is not contemplated by the Agreement. They 
are spheres of interest only. The integrity of Persia is maintained. 
Why should we, therefore, seek to curtail the area of a sphere of 
interest created already ? Why should we, further, recognise 
at Ispahan and elsewhere alleged preferential interests of Russia 
which are in reality non-existent ? That is why this portion of 
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the Agreement is open to strong objection, and why it has been 
received with disapproval by some organs of public opinion in 
India. 

The third important aspect of the position in the Gulf concerns 
Turkey. It is believed that having come to a “ better under- 
standing ’’ with Russia, we shall now endeavour to place our 
relations with Turkey on a more agreeable footing. Such a 
procedure would be very welcome to the Mahomedans of India 
who, if they owe the Sultan no temporal and very little spiritual 
allegiance, nevertheless prefer that Great Britain should be on 
friendly terms with the greatest Mussulman potentate. But one 
essential condition of a better understanding with Turkey should 
be a strong insistence that the Sultan should cease from his 
present policy of filching land and establishing posts in and around 
the Gulf, at points to which he has no claim at all, either historical 
or immediate. The practices of his myrmidons are sufficiently 
exemplified by the present boundary dispute with Persia. They 
are constantly harassing the Sheikh of Mohammerah, while the 
Sheikh of Koweit never knows when he may not wake up to find 
that the Turks have established an outpost across his own harbour, 
before his very front door. They do, indeed, actually lay claim 
to Subbiya, opposite the town of Koweit, and the supposed 
requirements of the Baghdad Railway led them quite wrongfully 
to establish a post on Bubiyan Island, which, I believe, is§still 
there. Within the last thirty or forty years they have encroached 
along the shores of El Hasa, and in the promontory of El Katr. 
Mubarak’s rule extends as far as Musalamiyah. In the southern 
portion of El Hasa the Turkish control is fairly strong, and four 
battalions of infantry, two squadrons of cavalry, and a battery of 
light mountain guns are stationed there, about half the force 
being at El Hofuf. Great Britain has never recognised the 
Turkish seizure of El Katr, and the Turks are so weak there that 
they do not interfere with the civil administration. The solitary 
battalion at Bida’a hardly dares to venture outside the gates of 
the town. The best thing that could happen to Eastern Arabia 
is for the Turks to withdraw from it altogether. They do no good, 
they oppress the people in the oases, there is more than a suspicion 
that their officials encourage piracy in the Gulf, and their laxity 
constantly permits the Bedouins of the desert to attack the 
subjects of the Sheikh of Bahrein. Bin Saood, who now controls 
Nejd, has made his peace with the Sultan, but if he was sure that 
Turkey would not get reinforcements by sea he would soon make 
himself master of the whole littoral from Musalamiyah to the 
Pirate Coast. Then we would see a great Arab kingdom in 
Eastern Arabia, with access to the sea, and looking to Great 
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Britain for support and countenance. The politics of Arabia are 
obscure, and perhaps do not interest many people, but they 
repay some attention, and a good deal more is likely to be heard of 
them in the future. I have only touched here the fringe of a 
deeply interesting and little known topic ; but the point I wish 
to urge is that in any better understanding with Turkey, the 
situation in Arabia should be considered, and in any case we should 
not be induced to strengthen the Turkish position in Eastern 
Arabia, where the influence of the Turk is entirely harmful. 

There are many other aspects of the present position in the 
Persian Gulf which I am compelled to leave untouched. I have 
said nothing about the issues connected with our relations with 
the Persian authorities ; or about the Trucial Chiefs of the Pirate 
Coast, who bow to our orders at sea, but fight one another ashore ; 
or about our position in Muscat, which was so seriously menaced 
a few years ago that a British squadron found it necessary to clear 
for action before the town ; or about the problems of Bahrein, 
or the arms traffic, or the intermittent piracy that still exists, 
or a dozen other topics that suggest themselves. The archeology 
of the Gulf is a fascinating subject almost entirely neglected by 
scientists. The earliest home of the Phoenicians lies on the main- 
land opposite the island of Bahrein, but no explorer ever lands 
with pick and shovel to unearth the secrets that lie hidden. 
The island of Bahrein itself may some day be proved to be the 
cradle of the human race. The mystery of the mound tombs 
which cover its interior, far as the eye can reach, has never been 
explained. Thence probably came the Sumerians who peopled 
the lower banks of the Euphrates; thence, if some are to be 
believed, originated the Chinese ; thence came the mysterious 
being “‘ out of the sea” who taught writing and the arts of agri- 
culture and good government to the dim peoples in the morning 
of the world. There are some who call the Gulf “dull.” Dull! 
It is peopled with the ghosts of all the ages. As you sail its 
waters, you may, in fancy, almost see again the first migration 
of the black-haired race to the northern mainland, and hear the 
hoarse cries of Nearchus and his captains, and note the questioning 
eyes of Sindbad the Sailor, and watch the quaint Chinese junks 
come to anchor by the beach at Siraf as they used to do a thousand 
years ago before Asia lost the secret of the sea, that secret which 
she is slowly and painfully finding again. There can be no 
dulness amid such scenes, and even as the Gulf witnessed the 
dawn of history, so it may yet again be the theatre of events 
which may move the world. 


LOVAT FRASER. 


THE STATE AND THE FAMILY 


IN war the two most important considerations are, firstly, to 
have a clear and definite objective of your own, and, secondly, 
to understand the objective of your enemy. In the case of the 
war with Socialism I desire to emphasise what I have previously 
asserted in the pages of the National Review, namely, that the 
objective of the Socialists is the destruction of the family. My 
excuse for returning to the subject and examining in greater 
detail the specific proposals for the destruction of the family is 
the vital importance of the problem at issue. 

If we study the Socialistic literature of ancient and modern 
times it will be found that the abolition of the family is 
always declared to be necessary to the carrying out of So- 
cialism. In the Republic of Plato it is plainly admitted that 
it is absolutely essential to destroy the family in order 
to make secure the reign of State socialism. The author 
of the Republic held that no vestige of a foundation must be 
left upon which the family might be recreated. The most 
elaborate precautions are to be taken in the ideal State that no 
man shall know his father or his mother, his brothers or his 
sisters, and, again, that fathers and mothers shall not know their 
children. Family ties are to be obliterated from the moment of 
birth. Aristotle, noting this fact, and realising how essential it 
was to blot out the family in order to create the new model 
commonwealth, asserts that the whole scheme must fail in practice 
because it would be found impossible to destroy the family. He 
predicted that, owing to family likenesses, fathers and mothers 
would recognise their own offspring in the children of the State, 
and that in the family ties thus based on guesswork would be 
found the little rift within the lute which would in the end over- 
throw the complicated organism of the Republic. 

The passage in the Politics which specially criticises the con- 
stitution of the Republic is worth quoting: 


And there is another objection to the proposal. For that which is common to 
the greatest number has the least care bestowed upon it. Every one thinks 
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chiefly of his own, hardly at all of the common interest ; and only when he is 
himself concerned as an individual. For, besides other considerations, every- 
body is more inclined to neglect the duty which he expects another to fulfil ; as 
in families many attendants are often less useful than a few. Each citizen will 
have a thousand sons who will not be his sons individually, but anybody will 
be equally the son of anybody, and will, therefore, be neglected by all alike. 
Further, upon this principle, every one will call another “ mine” or “ not mine” 
according as he is prosperous or the reverse. However small a fraction he may 
be of the whole number, he will say of every individual of the thousand, or 
whatever be the number of the city, “‘ Such a one is mine,” “ Such a one his ” ; 
and even about this he will not be positive, for it is impossible to know who 
chanced to have a child, or whether, if one came into existence, it has survived. 
But which is better—to be able to say “mine” about every one of the two 
thousand or the ten thousand citizens, or to use the word “ mine” in the ordinary 
and more restricted sense? For usually the same person is called by one man 
his son whom another calls his brother, or cousin, or kinsman, or blood-relation, 
or connection by marriage either of himself or of some relation of his, and 
these relationships he distinguishes from the tie which binds him to his tribe 
or ward. And how much better is it to be the real cousin of somebody than to 
be ason after Plato’s fashion. Nor is there any way of preventing brothers 
and children and fathers and mothers from sometimes recognising one another ; 
for children are born like their parents, and they will necessarily be finding indi- 
cations of their relationship to one another. Geographers declare such to be 
the fact ; they say that in Upper Libya, where the women are common, never- 
theless the children who are born are assigned to their respective fathers on 
the ground of their likeness. 


But though Aristotle’s criticism is acute and interesting, the 
family is not so hardy a plant as he imagined. The family, or, 
at any rate, what is useful and worth preserving in the family, 
can, I fear, be destroyed far more easily than by the drastic 
proposals made in the Republic. Even without the obliteration 
of the knowledge of fatherhood and motherhood, the State may 
ruin the family past repair. By usurping all the functions of the 
family and undertaking all but the physical offices of parentage, 
the State will be able to destroy the family. Those, therefore, 
who believe the family to be essential to a sound and healthy 
political and social organisation must withstand that undermining 
of the family to which Socialism is now directed. They must 
remember that a limb may be destroyed not only by amputation, 
but also by denying to it its proper uses and functions. If you 
take a man’s arm and bind it so tightly that the blood cannot 
circulate or the muscles be used, you will destroy it as surely as 
if you amputate. The only difference is that the process of 
destruction is somewhat slower. 

The attack on the family by the Socialists is at present made up 
of three different proposals: (1) Old age pensions; (2) State 
feeding of school children ; and (3) the so-called endowment of 
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motherhood. These three schemes I now propose to discuss in 
order, apologising to my readers if, as I have said above, I occa- 
sionally seem to repeat myself in dealing with matters previously 
touched in outline. 

The schemes for old age pensions assume many forms, but if 
we take the principles laid down by the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year in answer to a deputation 
on the subject, and also the proposals made by the Liberal and 
Socialist candidates at recent by-elections, we shall find that 
what is before the country isa plan for universal non-contributory 
old age pensions for persons of sixty-five and over. The Trade 
Union Congress resolution, it is true, placed the age at sixty, but 
I take sixty-five as the more urgent proposal. The first point to 
be noted in regard to this scheme is its cost. Universal old age 
pensions of 5s. weekly at sixty-five means an expenditure of 
nearly thirty millions a year by the State. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at that all except avowed Socialists are somewhat alarmed 
by such a figure. Many Liberals, for example, realise that to 
raise such a sum must mean a general tariff, for it would be quite 
impossible under any development of direct taxation not confis- 
catory in its character to raise another thirty millions a year. 
Unless food and raw material are to be taxed, and very 
heavily taxed—a proposal unthinkable as coming from the 
Radical Party—nothing but a high tariff—that is, a tariff of from 
30 per cent. to 40 per cent. ad valorem levied on all manufac- 
tured and partly manufactured goods coming into this country 
—would suffice. 

In order to avoid a scheme so ruinous as this, great 
efforts have been made by Liberal supporters of old age 
pensions to suggest plans by which the number of pen- 
sioners may in. effect be cut down while at the same time the 
universal and non-contributory principles may be maintained 
in appearance. A very short examination of these cutting- 
down proposals—proposals which it is hoped would reduce 
the bill from thirty millions a year to twenty or fifteen 
millions—will show the tremendous difficulties in which men 
find themselves when they try to adopt Socialism on the cheap. 
The first proposal is that no one who now receives a pension 
of more than 5s. a week from the State should be eligible for the 
new old age pensions. That is, Civil Servants, whether employed 
by the central or local Government, and policemen, soldiers, 
and sailors in receipt of pensions are to be struck off the list. A 
moment's reflection must show the extreme injustice of any such 
plan. The existing State pensioner will be able to say, and 
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with perfect logic: “It is monstrously unfair to deprive me of 
the 5s. a week which you are giving to persons who have spent 
their lives in private enjoyment. My pension is in reality not a 
pension at all, but merely deferred pay. I made a bargain with 
the State to do work under which a certain amount of my wages 
was to be kept back and given to me in the latter part of my life 
and after my active work wasdone. This fact—namely, that my 
pension is really only part of my wages—is, indeed, acknowledged 
by the Government, for in most cases it is actually called deferred 
pay, and in all cases it is deferred pay and nothing else. Look 
at the case of my brother Jack and me. He went into private 
employment and earned better wages than I did, but had no 
promise of a pension. I took lower wages and less chances of 
rising because I was to receive a pension at sixty-five. Out of his 
higher wages Jack saved money and invested it, and is now getting 
£13 ayear with the money hesaved. Yet, now we are both sixty- 
five, the State is going to give him 5s. a week and going to give 
me nothing because I was fool enough, as it were, to leave my 
savings in the hands of the State. It is a cruel injustice to me.” 
Another method of cutting down the pension list is the sugges- 
tion that nobody is to have the money unless they apply for it 
every Monday morning in person at the local pension office. It. 
is supposed that these disagreeable conditions will prevent 
persons in the middle and upper classes from claiming their 
money. They will not like, it is said, to stand in a queue every 
Monday among their poorer neighbours to claim their pensions. 
Now I venture to say that this proposal for reducing the cost 
of pensions is quite illusory, It might last for five or six years, 
but very soon people would begin to say that it was a monstrous 
shame to expose poor men to the obloquy of asking for their 
pensions, that many of them, old and feeble, had to stand out 
in the rain, and that therefore they ought to be allowed to send a 
substitute to fetch the money, or else the Government should 
send the money to them by post. But the moment pensions 
collected by substitutes or sent out by the post were legalised 
practically everybody would claim their pensions. Those who 
did not want the pensions for themselves would be certain to be 
besieged by charities and other institutions who would say : “ If 
you will kindly assign your old age pension to us, we will send a 
substitute to collect it for you or receive it for you through the 
post.” As no question of pride would come in here, we may be 
sure that such appeals would not be made to deaf ears. 
Members of the wealthier classes would no doubt explain that 
they did not take the old age pensions for themselves, but gave 
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them to the parish club or the village hospital, or whatever their 
pet charity might be. I, for example, should certainly assign 
my pension to the parish rifle club, if parish rifle clubs were 
still allowed to exist. 

Another scheme for cutting down old age pensions has been 
suggested by the Nation. It is that no man or woman should 
be allowed to claim his or her old age pension if they were 
still earning 5s. a week or over. If they were earning less they 
would only be allowed such a pension as would make their.earn- 
ings up to 5s.a week. The object of this proposal is to prevent 
what otherwise would certainly happen—the lowering of wages 
through old age pensions. If an old couple, each sixty-five, were 
together getting 10s. a week through pensions and were still 
active, it is obvious that they could and would be willing to take 
lower wages than they do now. For example, the man might 
be willing to work at ros. a week, and, though he might be some- 
what feeble, it is quite conceivable that an employer might find 
it worth his while to have two men over sixty-five working in his 
garden for ros, a week each, rather than one able-bodied man at £1 
a week. According to the Nation’s plan, then, idleness would 
be one of the essential conditions under which men and women 
could claim their old age pensions. The Nation significantly hints 
that a somewhat elaborate system of inspection would be neces- 
sary to enforce this rule. I certainly think it would. A whole 
army of inspectors, male and female, would have to be always 
looking over hedges or through doors to find out whether old Mr. 
Brown or old Mrs. Smith were not surreptitiously earning a little 
money, and, if they were, would report them to the pension 
authority and get them struck off the list. If the old people 
persisted in claiming their pensions under false declarations, 
they would, of course, have to be fined or imprisoned for fraud. 
Though I fully realise the logical necessity for such a proposal, 
it is to my mind most harsh and odious. We all know how 
intolerable idleness is to the majority of men and women who 
have earned their bread by hard work. Unless they are born 
idlers, they cannot be happy unless they are doing something 
in their old age. Under the Nation’s scheme, however, they 
would either be bribed into an unnatural idleness or else tempted 
into deceiving the State by false declarations. Depend upon it, 
a scheme so contrary to human feeling would never stand. Ina 
very short time the premium on idleness, and the hosts of spies 
and inspectors trying to find out if old age pensioners were earning 
money, would be swept away in a storm of popular indignation. 

I have not space to enter into further details regarding old age 
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pension schemes, but before I leave the subject I must say a word 
or two as to the specific scheme put forward by Mr.G. N. Barnes, 
M.P. Mr. Barnes argues that old age pensions are a natural 
and proper charge upon the community, because their recipients 
have had no chance of making provision for themselves. To 
this declaration I give the most absolute denial. It is perfectly 
possible for an ordinary working man to make provision for his 
old age, and to make it without any intolerable sacrifice. It has 
been calculated that any working man who so desires may 
obtain an old age benefit of 5s. a week at sixty-five in a provident 
society if from the age of twenty-one to sixty-five he makes a 
payment of 24d.a week, That is, if on one day in the week he 
will give up a pint of beer he may make provision for his old age. 
I note also that it was stated by the Permanent Secretary at a 
meeting of the Ancient Order of Foresters last August that the 
extra contribution required by the Foresters to give 5s. a week at 
seventy would be only ?d. a week, beginning at eighteen years, 
1d, at twenty-four, and 1}d. at twenty-eight. That, I think, is a 
sufficient answer to Mr. Barnes. I may add, however, that actual 
instances can be cited where even the most poorly paid men in 
the country—that is, agricultural labourers—notably in the 
Dunmow Friendly Society, have provided themselves with old 
age pensions purely through their own efforts and without any 
Government help. 

But it may be said many men, though they would be able 
during the greater part of their lives to divert the price of a pint 
of beer one day in the week into the old age pension channel, 
would be sure during some portion of their lives to be unable to 
keep up their payments. In that case why should they not pur- 
chase their old age pension by asum down during the earlier years 
of life? A payment of under £10 at twenty-one would, I under- 
stand, purchase a pension of 5s. a week at sixty-five. Can it be 
asserted that the majority of men who begin wage-earning at, say, 
sixteen would find it impossible in the period between sixteen and 
twenty-one to save the requisite £10o—that is, {2 a year? It has 
been said that the thing might be done by postponing marriage 
for a year. It could certainly be done by postponing the use of 
stimulants and tobacco for three or four years. 

The next point in the attack on the family with which I want to 
deal is the feeding of school children. I say without fear of con- 
tradiction that the universal feeding of school children, advocated 
by the Socialists, and also by many well-meaning but uninstructed 
philanthropists, would be to open an academy of, pauperism in 
every eleméntary school in the country. Superficially, no doubt, 
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a certain case can be made out for feeding school children. 
What is the use, it is said, of pouring knowledge into the brains 
of children who are so weak and anzmic from -want of food 
that they are totally unfit to make the mental exertion required of 
them by their teachers ? It is extremely bad economy, it is argued, 
to try and teach starving school children. Therefore, in order 
not to throw away the expensive lessons provided by the State, 
the State must fill the children’s stomachs, and so make them 
worthy of the education it provides. In theory, as I have said, 
this is well enough. No man can be anything but deeply moved 
at the idea of small children trying to work when weak and faint 
from want of food, and I, and all other anti-Socialists of whom I 
have ever heard, would be perfectly willing, in the case of children 
who are not only starving but whose parents are unable to provide 
them with food, to give the necessary food. When, however, we 
study the facts at first hand, we find that the proposition is 
not in reality presented to us in this way. The really starving 
children are already provided for by the Poor Law. There 
are, Of course, besides a certain number of children who are 
neglected by parents who are perfectly well able to feed them. 
But here the remedy is not for the State to feed the children, but 
for the State to force parents to do their duty. I have not only 
no objection, but should greatly like to see all parents guilty 
of such misconduct prosecuted for neglect to keep their children 
properly fed and clothed. 

I should like to quote some facts to show how unwise it is to 
assume that the teachers are able to glance round the benches at 
aschool and to discover from their appearance that certain of 
the children ought to be fed by the State because their parents 
are obviously too poor to provide them with sufficient nourish- 
ment. Acting on this view of the case, the Education Committee 
of the Board of Guardians of the City of Leeds received from 
the teachers in the elementary schools the names of 3000 children 
who were declared to be underfed. Thirteen hundred and forty- 
seven of the children of this list were accordingly visited by 
special officers of the guardians in order to ascertain the facts. 
After carefully considering the reports, the committee decided that 
690 of these were “ No case.” The decisions were based on facts 
such as are shown in the following three cases : 

(a) Man, wife, and two children.—Teacher’s report: 
“Temporarily incapacitated from feeding children.” Officer’s 
report: “ Man earning regular wage, {£1 13s.; wife,a weaver, 


earning 16s.; total, £2 9s. Man in Engineers’ Society and 
lodge.” 
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(b) Man, wife, and four children.—Teacher’s report: 
“Temporarily incapacitated.” Officer’s report: “Man's 
regular wage, £3 10s.; daughte1 earning 18s. ; total, £4 8s,” 

(c) Man, wife, and six children —Teacher’s report: ‘* Appa- 
rently urgent.” Officer’s report : “ Man employed by Cor- 
poration at regular wage, £1 18s.; son and two daughters 
earning 19s. ; total, {2 17s. Man in lodges and trade society ; 
children well fed ; home clean ; exceptionally thrifty parents 
and contrivers.”’ 

Remember this is by no means an exceptional experience. 
Boards of Guardians in other parts of the country have made 
similar inquiries, with similar results. But if in spite of these 
warnings we insist upon feeding all school children who look 
badly fed and whose parents we guess to be destitute, we shall 
very soon create plenty of boma-fide cases where the parents are 
unable to feed the children. Let us never forget that one of the 
reasons which makes men and women overcome their natural 
desire for idleness is their determination to provide for their 
children. The love of their children and the duty of feeding 
them acts as an incentive not only to work and thrift, but to 
self-respect and self-restraint. 

I come next to the proposals for the endowment of motherhood. 
The plan proposed by that eminent Socialist Mr. Sidney Webb 
is for the State to give as it were a capitation grant for children, 
while the mothers are to be helped in their hour of need bya 
handsome contribution by the State. Here again at first sight 
nothing would seem more reasonable or a better object for State 
aid. I, at any rate, should feel immensely attracted towards the 
scheme if we could help the mothers without helping the fathers. 
Unfortunately, however, it is impossible for the State to shower 
its bounty upon mothers without taking away from the husbands 
and fathers responsibilities which it is for their good and for the 
good of the State to be maintained. The fact that a man has to 
work to keep his wife, and to provide her with comforts during her 
confinement, and that he has also to provide for the young and 
helpless child in its mother’s arms, has upon the father the most 
beneficial effect. Once teach him, however, that this is not his 
business, and that the State will look after his wife and his 
children, and see that no harm comes to them, and he becomes 
in essence a demoralised man. The endowment of motherhood, 
in a word, though it sounds so admirable a proposal, means 
merely relieving the man of duties which it is immensely to his 
advantage to assume. A man prospers morally, not through 
the duties he avoids, but through those he performs. 
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I wish that I had space to add to what I have said in regard to 
the destruction of the family which must be caused by the grant- 
ing of old age pensions, by the universal feeding of school 
children, and by the endowment of motherhood, a word or two 
as to the endowment of unemployment and the recognition that 
itis the duty of the State to find men work, or rather wages. 
I can only say, however, that I am convinced of two things: 
(1) That the State may have as many unemployed as it likes to 
pay for; and (2) that it matters not whether you call a man an 
able-bodied pauper or a member of the unemployed class—the 
two persons are one and indistinguishable. 

We must never forget that in working against Socialism, in 
England at any rate, we are not working in the air. We have had 
a lesson in Socialism under the old Poor Law, and that lesson 
it would be madness for us to neglect. Under the old Poor 
Law, or let us say the developments of the Poor Law, which 
existed roughly between the years 1800-32, we had experience 
of an almost complete Socialistic system. Under the old Poor 
Law the inhabitants of a parish had an absolute claim upon the 
community for their support. There was State endowment for 
the old, State endowment for the unemployed, and State endow- 
ment for motherhood. The more children a woman had, whether 
born in wedlock or not, the more she received at the hands of 
the State. The begetting of the children was, as it were, the only 
function left to the father. Unless the father was particularly 
anxious to sacrifice himself to his offspring, his duties were per- 
formed by the community, with the result that there was a terribly 
high proportion of illegitimate births in the pauper class. 
Nothing comes out more strongly in that wonderful book, the 
Report of the Poor Law Commission of 1834, than the destruc- 
tion of family life and family ties which was accomplished by 
the indiscriminate Poor Law relief of those days. Here is a 
notable passage from the report of the Commissioners as to the 
appalling effect on the family caused by indiscriminate poor 
relief. 


The worst results, however, are still to be mentioned. In all ranks of society 
the great sources of happiness and virtue are the domestic affections, and this 
is particularly the case among those who have so few resources as the labour- 
ing classes. Now, pauperism seems to be an engine for the purpose of dis- 
connecting each member of a family from all the others ; of reducing all to 
the state of domesticated animals, fed, lodged, and provided for by the parish, 
without mutual dependence or mutual interest. 

“ The effect of allowance,” says Mr. Stuart, “ is to weaken, if not to destroy 
all the ties of affection between parent and child. Whenever a lad comes to 
earn wages, or to receive parish relief on his own account (and this, we must 
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recollect, is at the age of fourteen), although he may continue to lodge with his 
parents, he does not throw his money into a common purse and board with 
them, but buys his own loaf and piece of bacon, which he devours alone. The 
most disgraceful quarrels arise from mutual accusations of theft; and as the 
child knows that he has been nurtured at the expense of the parish, he has no 
filial attachment to his parents. The circumstances of the pauper stand in an 
inverted relation to those of every other rank in society. Instead of a family 
being a source of care, anxiety, and expense, for which he hopes to berewarded 
by the filial return of assistance and support when they grow up, there is no 
period in his life in which he tastes less of solicitude, or in which he has the 


means of obtaining all the necessaries of life in greater abundance; but ; 
as he is always sure of maintenance, it is in general the practice to enjoy life 1 
when he can, and no thought is taken for the morrow. Those parents whoare 
thoroughly degraded and demoralised by the effects of ‘allowance’ not only 
take no means to train up their children to habits of industry, but do their : 
utmost to prevent their obtaining employment, lest it should come to the know- : 
ledge of the parish officers, and be laid hold of for the purpose of taking away i 
the allowance.” I 

Mr. Majendie states that at Thaxted mothers and children will not nurse v 
each other in sickness unless they are paid for it. Mr. Power mentions the ’ 
following circumstance as having occurred at Over, Cambridgeshire, a few ‘ 
days before his visit: 6 

“A widow with two children had been in the receipt of 3s. a week from the h 
parish. She was enabled by this allowance and her own earnings to live very . 
comfortably. She married a butcher. The allowance was continued. But the 
butcher and his bride came to the overseer and said, ‘ They were not going f] 
to keep those children for 3s. a week, and that if a further allowance was not 

made they should turn them out of doors and throw them on the parish alto- b 
gether.’ The overseer resisted. The butcher appealed to the bench, who v 
recommended him to make the best arrangement he could, as the parish was p 
obliged to support the children.” if 

“Those whose minds,” say Messrs. Wrottesley and Cameron, “ have been - 
moulded by the operation of the Poor Laws appear not to have the slightest 
scruple in asking to be paid for the performance of those domestic duties which os 
the most brutal savages are in general willing to render gratuitously to their ) 
own kindred. ‘Why should I tend my sick and aged parents, when the parish YJ 
is bound to doit? Orif I do perform the service, why should I excuse the th 
parish, which is bound to pay for it ?’ a 

“ At Princes Risborough we turned over the minute book of the Select Vestry, S 
and found the following entries : 

“¢ Samuel Simmons’ wife applied to be allowed something for looking after her th 
mother, who is confined to her bed. ‘The mother now receives 3s. 6d. weekly. m 
To be allowed an additional 6d. for a few weeks.’ or 

“¢ David Walker’s wife applied to be allowed something for looking after her lir 
father and mother (old Stevens and his wife), now ill, who receive 6s. weekly. 

To be allowed 1s. weekly.’ 

“«¢ Mary Lacy applies for something for waiting on her mother, now ill. 

Left to the Governor.’ is 

““¢ Elizabeth Prime applies to have something allowed for her sister looking 
after her father, now ill. Left to the Governor.’ ”’ 

“ At the time of my journey,” says Mr. Cowell, “the acquaintance I had with “ 
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of the sum annually raised upon the ratepayers, and its progressive increase, 
constituted the main inconvenience of the Poor Law system. The experience 
of a very few weeks served to convince me that this evil, however great, sinks 
into insignificance when compared with the dreadful effects which the system 
produces on the morals and happiness of the lower orders. It is as difficult to 
convey to the mind of the reader a true and faithful impression of the intensity 
and malignancy of the evil in this point of view, as it is by any description, 
however vivid, to give an adequate idea of the horrors of a shipwreck or a 
pestilence. A person must converse with paupers, must enter workhouses, 
and examine the inmates, must attend at the parish pay-table, before he can 
form a just conception of the moral debasement which is the offspring of the 
present system ; he must hear the pauper threaten to abandon his wife and 
family unless more money is allowed him—threaten to abandon an aged bed- 
ridden mother, to turn her out of his house and lay her down at the overseer’s 
door, unless he is paid for giving her shelter; he must hear parents threaten- 
ing to follow the same course with regard to their sick children ; he must see 
mothers coming to receive the reward of their daughters’ ignominy, and witness 
women in cottages quietly pointing out, without even the question being asked 
which are their children by their husband and which by other men previous 
to marriage ; and when he finds that he can scarcely step into a town or parish 
on any county without meeting with some instance or other of this character 
he will no longer consider the pecuniary pressure on the ratepayer as the first 
in the class of evils which the Poor Laws have entailed upon the community.” 


Another method of estimating the demoralisation caused by 
the absolute right to relief conferred by the old Poor Law is to 
be found in the difference between the free labourers, as they 
were called, and the labourers who had an absolute right to 
parish relief. A man could only claim relief from his own parish. 
In order to make good that claim he had to show that he pos- 
sessed what was called a settlement in the parish. A certain 
number of men from various causes, such as having gone to 
other parts of England, lost their settlement and so their claim 
upon any particular parish. They had therefore to rely upon 
their own efforts. The difference between such men and those 
who possessed the indefeasible right to relief was enormous. 
Several witnesses before the Poor Law Commissioners declared 
that they could tell those who were called free labourers by the 
mere look on their faces, and by the appearance of their families, 
or even of their houses—a striking illustration of Gray’s famous 
line ; 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 


Here is an extract from the 1834 Report dealing with the Free 
Labourers : 


“ Have you ever compared the condition of the able-bodied pauper with the 
condition of the independent labourer ?’’—“ Yes, I have lately inquired into 
various cases of the labouring poor who receive parish relief; and, being 
perfectly acquainted with the cases of paupers generally, the contrast struck 
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me forcibly. In the pauper’s habitation you will find astrange show of misery 
and wretchedness ; and those little articles of furniture which might by the 
least exertion imaginable wear an appearance of comfort are turned, as it were 
intentionally, the ugliest side outward. The children are dirty, and appear to 
be under no control. ‘The clothes of both parents and children, in nine cases 
out of ten, are ragged, but evidently are so for the lack of the least attempt to 
make them otherwise ; for I have very rarely found the clothes of a pauper with 
a patch put or a seam made upon them since new. Their mode of living, in all 
cases that I have known (except and always making the distinction between 
the determined pauper and the infirm and deserving poor, which cases are but 
comparatively few), is most improvident. It is difficult to get to a knowledge 
of particulars in their cases ; but whatever provisions I have found, on visiting 
their habitations, have been of the best quality ; and my inquiries among trades- 
men, as butchers, chandlers, shopkeepers, &c., have all been answered with, 
* They will not have anything but the best.’ 

“ In the habitation of the labouring maa who receives no parish relief you will 
find (I have done so) even in the poorest an appearance of comfort ; the articles 
of furniture, few and humble though they may be, have their best side seen, are 
arranged in something like order, and so as to produce the best appearance of 
which they are capable. The children appear under parental control; are sent 
to school (if of that age) ; their clothes you will find patched and taken care of 
so as to make them wear as long a time as possible. There is a sense of moral 
feeling and moral dignity easily discerned. They purchase such food, and at such 
seasons, and in such quantities, as the most economical would approve of.’’ 

Mr. Isaac Willis, collector of the poor rates in the parish of St. Mary, Strat- 
ford-le-Bow, London : 

“Have you had occasion to observe the modes of living of those of the 
labouring classes who receive aid from the parish or from charities, and of 
those independent labourers who depend entirely on their own resources to 
provide for their families? ’—“I have for many years, in collecting through 
my district.” 

“ Are the two classes externally distinguishable in their persons, houses, or 
behaviour ? ”’—“ Yes, they are. I can easily distinguish them, and I think they 
might be distinguished by any one who paid attention tothem. The indepen- 
dent labourer is comparatively clean in his person, his wife and children are 
clean, and the children go to school ; the house is in better order and more 
cleanly. Those who depend on parish relief or on benefactions, on the contrary 
are dirty in their persons and slothful in their habits ; the children are allowed 
to go about the streets in a vagrant condition. The industrious labourers get 
their children out to service early. The pauper and charity-fed people do not 
care what becomes of their children. The man who earns his penny is always 
a better man in every way than the man who begs it.”’ 

Mr. Samuel Miller, assistant overseer of St. Sepulchre’s, London : 

“In the course of my visits to the residences of the labouring people’in our 
own and other parishes I have seen the apartments of those who remained 
independent, though they had no apparent means of getting more than those 
who were receiving relief from the parish, or so much as outdoor paupers. 
The difference in their appearance is most striking ; I now almost immediately, 
on the sight of a room, can tell whether it is the room of a pauper or of an 
independent labourer. I have frequently said to the wife of an independent 
labourer, ‘I can see by the neatness and cleanness of your place that you 
receive no relief from any parish.’ ‘ No,’ they usually say, ‘and I hope we never 
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shall.’ This is applicable not only to the paupers in the Metropolis, but, it may 
be stated, from all I have seen elsewhere, and heard, that it is equally applic- 
able to other places. The quantity of relief given to the paupers makes no 
difference with them as to cleanliness or comfort ; in many instances very much 
the contrary. More money only produces more drunkenness. We have had 
frequent instances of persons being deprived of parochial relief from miscon- 
duct or otherwise, or, as the officers call it, ‘choked off the parish,’ during 
twelve months or more, and at the end of that time we have found them in a 
better condition than when they were receiving weekly relief.’ 


I cannot find space on the present occasion to give further 
illustrations of the terrible demoralisation brought about by the 
old Poor Law. Before I leave the subject, however, I should 
like to quote the introductory paragraph of that part of the 
report which deals with the effects of the old Poor Law system 
on those not actually relieved. 


First with respect to those who are not actually relieved. We have seen 
that one of the objects attempted by the present administration of the 
Poor Laws is to repeal Jro fanto that law of nature by which the effects 
of each man’s improvidence or misconduct are borne by himself and his 
family. The effect of that attempt has been to repeal Zro tanto the law by 
which each man and his family enjoy the benefit of his own prudence and 
virtue. Jn abolishing punishment we equally abolish reward. Under the 
operation of the scale system—the system which directs the overseers to 
regulate the incomes of the labourers according to their families—idleness, 
improvidence, or extravagance occasion no loss, and consequently diligence 
and economy can afford no gain. But to say merely that these virtues afford 
no gain is an inadequate expression; they are often the causes of absolute 
loss. We have seen that in many places the income derived from the parish 
for easy or nominal work, or, as it is most significantly termed, ‘‘in lieu of labour,” 
actually exceeds that of the independent labourer ; and even in those cases in 
which the relief-money only equals, or nearly approaches, the average rate of 
wages it is often better worth having, as the pauper requires less expensive 
diet and clothing than the hard-working man. In such places a man who does 
not possess either some property or an amount of skill which will ensure to 
him more than the average rate of wages is, of course, a loser by preserving 
his independence. Even if he have some property, he is a loser, unless the 
aggregate of the income which it affords and of his wages equals what he 
would receive as a pauper. It appears, accordingly, that when a parish has 
become pauperised the labourers are not only prodigal of their earnings, not 
only avoid accumulation, but even dispose of, and waste in debauchery, as 
soon as their families entitle them to allowance, any small properties which 
may have devolved on them, or which they may have saved in happier times. 
Self-respect, however, is not yet so utterly destroyed among the English 
peasantry as to make this universal. Men are still to be found who would 
rather derive a smaller income from their own funds and their own exertions 
than beg a larger one from the parish. And in those cases in which the 
labourer’s property is so considerable as to produce, when joined to his wages, 
an income exceeding parish pay, or the aggregate of wages and allowance, it 
is obviously his interest to remain independent. 

Will it be believed that such is not merely the cruelty, but the folly of the 
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ratepayers in many places that they prohibit this conduct—that they conspire 
to deny the man who, in defiance of the examples of all around him, has 
dared to save, and attempts to keep his savings, the permission to work for 
his bread ? 

This is my last quotation from the Poor Law Commission 
Report of 1834. 1 would, however, beg all who are studying 
the subject of Socialism not to come to any conclusion thereon 
till they have read that Report. It can be bought for the modest 
price of 1s. 8d. either direct from the Government printers, 
Messrs. Wyman & Sons, or through any bookseller. 

Let me, in conclusion, ask my readers once more to make their 
effect on the family the touchstone by which proposals for 
Socialistic legislation shall be judged. For myself, let me say 
that I am no individualist anarchist, and in no way hostile to a 
State based and organised on sound principles. But I do not 
forget that the stronger the family the stronger the State in its 
best sense. The man who learns devotion to others and the need 
for self-sacrifice in the family learns at the best school the lessons 
of patriotism. It is because I want to see a nation of strong 
self-respecting and independent men and women, not because I 
am nervous as to the rights of property, that I desire that the 
family may be preserved from the assaults of the Socialists. 


J. St. LOE STRACHEY, 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 
THE Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux has been well received at Tokio, 
and it is clear that not only the Japanese Government but also 
the Japanese people are anxious to make a friendly arrange- 
ment with Canada for the limitation of emigration to the 
Pacific slope of the North American continent. With the 
exception of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, no Canadian statesman has a 
higher reputation than the Postmaster-General for tactfulness 
and the capacity of saying the right thing in the right way at 
the right time, and there is not the slightest danger that he 
will introduce a single grain de sable into the subtle machinery 
of diplomatic negotiations between East and West. For other 
reasons it is fortunate that Mr, Lemieux was chosen to under- 
take this difficult mission. Of all French Canadians he is the 
most open-minded and has the greatest capacity for looking 
below the superficial phenomena of politics to the hard, undying 
bedrock of facts. He is not at all likely to overlook the hand 
of iron (each of its fingers a great soldier with a real army, 
and the thumb thereof a latter-day Nelson with an efficient 
fleet) within the velvet glove of Japanese courtesy, and he will 
understand (as no French Canadian has understood since the late 
Raymond Prefontaine’s conversion to active Imperialism) 
that his credentials are the warships of the British Empire. 
His first step on reaching Japan was to announce that the 
Dominion Government had no intention of asking for the 
abrogation of the treaty. It was to be a friendly arrange- 
ment, the outcome of an appeal to the courtesy and 
common sense of the Japanese people. Japan has already 
shown its willingness to enter into such an arrangement by 
(1) informing the emigration companies that the number of 
men sent to Hawaii, the distributing point for the Pacific slope, 
must be limited to four hundred for the months of November 
and December, and (2) that the frauds regarding coolies, who 
have been entering California as university students, must be 
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repressed by more vigorous and systematic inspection. The 
crucial point of the negotiations between Mr. Lemieux and 
the Japanese Government will be reached when the implied 
bargain of some years ago with reference to the reduction 
of Japanese immigration into Canada is discussed, as must 
necessarily happen. It is true that, in the treaty with Japan, 
by which the subjects of the Mikado were guaranteed perfect 
freedom of entry and of residence in Canada, there is no 
mention of the former arrangement that not more than five or 
six hundred were to come in any one year. But the Order-in- 
Council in which Canada expressed her desire to share in the 
British treaty refers to Japan’s action in restricting the 
emigration of its people to Canada, and gives that as the reason 
why Canadians were ready to join in the treaty. Japan’s own 
good sense in controlling the movement of its people to British 
Columbia was taken by the people of Canada as ail the pro- 
tection that they needed. If itis not, the treaty will have to 
go. The people of Japan and of Canada are desirous of 
trading with one another, There is room in Canada for the 
Oriental as well as for all other willing workers. But British 
Columbia’s population is small—not much over two hundred 
thousand—and there is nothing more natural than that this 
small band of pioneers should protest with all its might against 
such an invasion as they have recently had of Orientals of the 
coolie class. The good qualities both of the Japanese and 
of the Chinaman are fully recognised on the Pacific Coast. 
For some classes of employment they are almost indispensable 
and by the exercise of a little patience there is no reason why 
the white and the yellow races should not live together in 
perfect harmony. Japan herself has everything to gain by 
arranging that the emigration to Canada is held down to 
reasonable proportions. At the same time, the Canadian 
immigration agencies should redouble their efforts to advertise 
abroad the rich resources of the Pacific Coast province, so 
that it may not have to depend for its development on yellow 
labour, but may have its full proportion of the workers who 
are now flocking to Canada from the British Isles. «All that 
this wonderful province needs,” said Lord Grey, in a recent 
address in Vancouver, “is population ... to become, not 
only one of the most prosperous parts of the British Empire, 
but also the finest orchard in the world.” 

The same thing was said by Mr. Rudyard Kipling during his 
recent visit, when he gave the following advice to the British 
Columbians: “ Pump in emigrants—pump them in,” British 
Columbia ought to be a white country, a reservation for the 
sons of the Imperial race. But a country with less than one 
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white man to the square mile can hardly be called a white 
country, and as time goes on, and Japan has a greater super- 
fluous population to dispose of, only the presence of a large 
white population in the Pacific province can prevent the attempt 
of the Orient to obtain a footing there. To the carrying out of 
Lord Grey’s and Mr. Kipling’s advice, the only complete solu- 
tion of a complex problem, the presence in British Columbia 
of an utterly selfish, militant oligarchy of labour is the chief 
obstacle, 
2 

The financial crisis is the leading topic of conversation at 
present everywhere in the Dominion, the interests of which are 
not severely affected by the rach in New York—a fact which 
Canadians who are old enough to remember how Canada was 
affected in 1873 by the crisis precipitated by the failure of Jay, 
Cook and Co. of New York regard as ample justification of the 
policy of turning Canadian trade into West-to-East channels, 
and so making Canada economically independent of the United 
States, The New York panic, its causes and conditions, are 
much better understood in Canada than in the Mother Country. 
It was the outcome of a change in the general commercial and 
financial situation in the Republic, the immediate cause of the 
collapse being a break in the chain of Heinze-Morse banks. In 
other words, the big explosion (which was bound to come 
sooner or later) was brought on by a smaller one—the latter 
acting in regard to the former somewhat as the powder 
in a cap acts on the charge in the gun. Let us consider 
the immediate cause in the first instance in order to get a 
good example of the methods of the “frenzied financiers,” 
whose happy hunting-grounds are in the United States. F. A. 
Heinze needs no introduction to those who are interested in 
copper, the price of which is the pulse of the world’s industry, 
For years past he has been engaged in an all-in struggle with 
the Standard Oil magnates, and it would be difficult to say 
which party to the guerilla financial warfare has been more 
unscrupulous and devoid of commercial morality. Morse first 
loomed up on the horizon of American finance as the “Ice 
King,” who rounded up the New York ice companies, and then 
screwed the price up summer after summer. The proceeds of 
this successful deal, which inflicted great hardships on the 
poorer classes in New York, were devoted to the rounding up 
of a number of coasting-lines, which were formed into a Con- 
solidated Steamship Company, the issue being so well watered 
that the bonds had to be sold at 30, ultimately tumbling down 
to 12, The next act in this financial melodrama was the 
Heinze-Morse alliance to capture a chain of banks, There were 
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other partners in this business, but their names do not matter 
much, What matters is their joint procedure, which was as 
follows: The clique began by purchasing enough shares in a 
bank to get control. Having got control, they used its funds 
to buy the control of a second bank. Andso on. It is said 
that the number of banks thus annexed by the group was as 
many as twenty. Now when the smallest link in such a chain 
breaks, nobody knows how far the collapse will extend—and 
the general fear of the worst may be the beginning of a general 
panic. The Clearing House, which always investigates the 
position of a bank unable to clear its cheques, and, if it is 
solvent, makes the advances on its unrealisable securities, was 
compelled to look into the affairs of Heinze-Morse banks, and 
insist on the resignation of these men asa sine qua non Of assist- 
ance, Then the big explosion began, and the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company had to ask for assistance, and on the following 
day closed its doors, after paying out $5,000,000 cash. In the 
United States an institution which is really a bank can evade 
the stringent banking regulations by refraining from circulating 
notes and calling itself a trust. 1t is not necessary to describe 
the sequel, Suffice it to remark that even if the panic does 
not recur it will take months to clear away the mess, and in 
the end it is highly probable that London will have to help 
New York, London can do so, and provincial politicians in 
Canada who come here on financial business would do well to 
remember this proof of London’s financial power. 

I have dealt at some length with the manceuvres which led 
up to the minor explosion, because the capture of a chain of 
banks in the manner described would be obviously impossible 
in Canada. If it had been possible, an American financier 
would certainly have come over and tried it, since Canada is 
looked on by such men as a land of infinite possibilities— which 
would become probabilities for them if only it were possible 
to evade the application of Canadian banking law and other 
restrictions on unsound finance. So long as evasion is impos- 
sible, these gentry will not cross the international boundary line, 
and panics in Wall Street will not affect Canadian prosperity 
in any appreciable degree, and the confidence of the British 
investor in Canadian propositions will not be withdrawn. What 
that means may be illustrated by one of the results of the New 
York crisis. Some of the English joint-stock banks, which have 
already been weeding their American lists, will scrutinise their 
customers’ securities still more carefully. But they have not, 
and will not, pursue this policy in regard to Canadian securities. 
The British investor in some cases still thinks that “ American” 
includes “Canadian.” But the English banker knows better, 
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draws a clear distinction between the two kinds of commodities, 
and is actually—at this very moment—advising his customers 
to bear that distinction in mind. As long as Canada is a 
commercially law-abiding country, and the United States a 
commercially Jawless country, that distinction will stand for a 
vital difference operating to the advantage of the former in the 
United Kingdom in general and London in particular. 

I do not for a moment deny that the crisis has affected 
Canada for the time being, But the Western wheat-crop, though 
deficient in quantity and quality, will bring in about as much 
as did last year’s, immigration is unchecked, and large sums 
will be spent during the winter on railway construction. 
It follows that Western progress, which is the mainspring of 
Eastern prosperity, is not at all likely to be arrested. The 
Manitoba Free Press, which is not far short of being the ablest 
journal in the Dominion, has published an instructive com- 
parison between the grain crop of 1906 and that of the present 
year. The total product last year was 94,201,984 bushels of 
wheat and 109,883,811 bushels of coarse grains. On a basis 
of 655 cents per bushel for wheat and 23 cents for oats, the 
value to the farmer was $98,700,082, or £19,740,216. This 
year 40,000,000 bushels of higher grades wheat, at an average 
price of go cents, 20,000,000 bushels of inferior wheat at 60 
cents, 85,000,000 bushels of oats at 45 cents, and 15,000,000 
bushels of barley at 62 cents give an aggregate value of 
$96,510,000, or £19,302,000. It follows that the Western 
farmer has made £438,016 less than he did last year, This loss 
is a mere nothing to Western agriculture, and the only result of 
the crisis will be to check the sporadic tendency to an inflation of 
real estate values, which has been the one “ boom feature” in 
Western development during the last three years. So Canada 
gets off more cheaply than almost any other country in the 
world. 

3 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s visit to Canada has done a vast amount 
of good. He has the gift of saying as much in two or three 
words as the ordinary literary tourist says in a whole chapter 
(e.g., his reference to the “ league-long ” streets of Winnipeg, 
which every Winnipegger remembers), and his few intense 
phrases can never be forgotten by those who hear him, 
Canadians eagerly await what he has to say for and against the 
Dominion ; they know he will not shut his eyes to the unplea- 
sant facts of political corruption and so forth, but—though 
they resent criticism from Englishmen—they will hear him 
with the respect due to his genius for seeing into the heart of 
a people and recording what he sees so as to give them know- 
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ledge of themselves and a new faith in their pessibilities. 
Canada, the biggest of the “ Big Four,” thinks of him as the 
Chamberlain of Enylish literature. E. B. O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


TAMMANY IN THE TRANSVAAL 


IT was obvious to all students of South African affairs that 
when General Botha became Premier his first act would be to 
empty the Civil Service of the admirable and incorruptible 
British officials selected by Lord Milner, and to replace them 
by his own friends, relations, and supporters—replace them, in 
fact, by any one with “ pull” on the Boer Caucus. We never 
disguised from our readers that they must expect a revival of 
Krugerism, and if that revival has come rather earlier than even 
the most pessimistic among us foresaw, it is in a great measure 
the fault of the British Government, who, not content with 
selling British interests to General Botha, took every occasion 
to assure the Transvaal Premier that he could do no wrong in 
their eyes. 

While the Liberals were licking General Botha’s boots in 
London his colleagues in the Transvaal were, with his full 
approval, destroying that backbone of South African efficiency, 
the Transvaal Civil Service. Mr. Smuts, on March 23, 1906, 
said in a speech which he made at Pretoria: “ J¢ will be the work 
of Het Volk” (the Boer racial organisation) “¢o try its best for 
those Dutch ex-Civil Servants now out of billets. They must be put 
back in their old positions.” 

Mr. Smuts has been as good as his word, Over four hun- 
dred English officials have been dismissed. The Field-Cornet 
system, entailing the dismissal of British magistrates, has been 
re-established. Mr. Smuts’ colleagues are busy providing for 
their friends, families, and influential supporters out of the 
spoils they secured from the British, the appointments on the 
new Land Board being glaring instances of this sort of jobbery. 
The Englishmen who accepted service from the British Govern- 
ment in the Transvaal, and who pulled that Colony through 
her great reconstruction, are likely to starve for their trouble. 


LORD ELGIN AND BRITISH OFFICIALS 


It need hardly be said that the Home Ministers view all 
this with perfect equanimity, They are not prepared tc be 
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tender to the men who, but for the accession to power of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, would have helped to make the 
Transvaal prosperous and contented under the British Flag. 
They have only a feeling of spite to vards the Englishmen who 
nursed the new colonies round to life and health while the 
Boers sullenly watched and sullenly hindered the great work. 
Sir Gilbert Parker sent to the Press on November 18 a 
striking correspondence that he has recently had with Lord 
Elgin. It illustrates the radical ill-will of the Colonial Office 
towards all loyal servants of the British Empire in South 
Africa, On September 6 Sir Gilbert Parker wrote to ask, 
among other questions, whether the Colonial Office could not 
find employment in other colonies for Englishmen dismissed 
from the Transvaal Civil Service for no other fault than that 
of being English. We give verbatim Lord Elgin’s answer, 
dated September 18, as far as it deals with that particular 
question : 


5. The number of vacancies for which the Secretary of State selects candi- 
dates is limited, and such vacancies generally occur in colonies with unhealthy 
climates. There is, as a rule, no possibility of appointment to the Eastern 
Colonies, where the service is entered by competitive examination, and 
suitable opportunities in the West Indies and the Pacific and Mediterranean 
Colonies only occasionally occur. 

6. In these circumstances, the choice is in the main restricted to the West 
and East African services, for which applicants are not in all cases ready to 
be considered. There is the further consideration that many of the retired 
Transvaal officials have been in receipt of emoluments on a comparatively 
high scale, and would accordingly expect appointments to superior posts. 
But in making selections for such posts the Secretary of State cannot fail to 
do justice to the claims of officers who have merited promotion by long service 
at comparatively low rates in unhealthy climates. 


The italics are ours. It will be seen that the Colonial Office 
will do nothing (not even in unhealthy climates!) for these 
victims of the great betrayal. On Lord Elgin must rest the 
odium of this attitude towards loyal servants of the Crown, 
because his subordinate, Mr. Winston Churchill, whose noisy 
vulgarity has hitherto attracted the bulk of the unpopularity 
of the present Colonial régime, is away in Africa. 


THE CULLINAN DIAMOND 


We place without comment in parallel columns the telegram 
sent by the Deputy Governor of the Transvaal at the instance 
of his Majesty's Ministers in that Colony, and an extract from 
the Colonial Treasurer’s speech to his supporters. We quoted 
from this speech last month, but we think the particular 
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passage deserves repetition, because nothing has been lately 


said which is more illuminating. 


It will be seen how the Boer 


Ministry deal with the subject of the Cullinan diamond locally, 
and with what air they disguise their feelings for our benefit, 


For a Boer Audience. 


There had been a great deal of mis- 
understanding and newspaper oppo- 
sition when it was proposed that the 
diamond which had been found in the 
Premier Mine in the Transvaal, and 
was the largest in the world, and the 
most unique ever discovered—(Voice: 
** And the most useless ”—laughter)— 
and the most useless, should find its 
only fitting place and only fitting 
destiny—(laughter)—in the Crown of 
England — (laughter, and a Voice: 


For Home-keeping Britons. 


October 19 —My Ministers request 
you to approach his Majesty the 
King and inquire if he would be 
pleased to accept on his birthday the 
gift of the Cullinan diamond as a ¢oken 
of the loyalty and atiachment of the 
people of the Transvaal to his 
Majesty's person and Throne, to- 
gether with their hearty congratula- 
tions on his birthday and best wishes 
for a long, happy, and peaceful 
reign.— HILDYARD. 


“ Because it is useless ”—laughter). 


The italics are ours. 

The diamond now forms part of the Crown regalia, having 
been accepted by the King on his birthday, November g. It 
is probable that if his Majesty had known with what sentiment 
this gift was being offered by General Botha, his colleagues 
and supporters, that the diamond would have been declined 


and would not have been placed “in the Crown of England.” 


INDIA 


THE HILLS AND THE PEOPLE 


INDIA remains appreciably quieter. Mr. Keir Hardie has betaken 
himself to other climes, though he promises to call a meeting of 
“*Members of Parliament interested in India” as soon as he 
reaches home. The Viceroy and his advisers have rather shrewdly 
decided to release Lala Lajpat Rai and the munshi Ajit Singh, 
who were undergoing detention at Mandalay. This act of 
clemency was certainly not deserved, but it was no doubt wise, 
and it has given great satisfaction in Calcutta and the Punjab. 
Hindu priests paraded the streets of Calcutta singing the praises 
of the King-Emperor, in the belief that the release was due to 
his Majesty’s direct intervention. Whether the King-Emperor 
really intervened is neither here nor there ; but the incident is 
instructive. To the Hindu mind there is not the slightest in- 
consistency in uniting a deep veneration for the King-Emperor 
with a whole-hearted detestation of the rule conducted in his name. 
The impalpable indefinite thing known as the Government of 
India may be loathed ; but every Hindu understands and accepts 
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the principle of an hereditary ruler of ancient lineage and exalted 
position. The Royal Family has become more than ever the 
chief link that binds India to the British Empire ; and there can 
be no doubt that the desire for a Royal Viceroy is both widespread 
and sincere. The Government felt themselves able to send the 
two Punjabi agitators back to their homes because the symptoms 
of unrest and disaffection have steadily diminished of late. The 
Extremist party in the Congress has suffered an eclipse. Its 
emissaries were guilty of disgraceful conduct at a meeting at 
Nagpur held to consider the forthcoming annual gathering. They 
violently assaulted prominent members of the Moderate party, 
and their behaviour has produced a revulsion of feeling against 
them. The venue of the Congress has been changed from Nagpur 
to Surat, in the Bombay Presidency. The Moderates are strong 
in Western India, and it is thought they will be able to keep the 
rowdy element better under control. Calcutta at the beginning 
of October added to its already unenviable reputation for dis- 
orderly tendencies, by breaking out into fresh riots on the occasion 
of the release of some ‘‘ Swadeshi patriots.” The rioters were 
not the ruffians who lurk in such numbers in the dark corners of 
the Calcutta bazaars; the participators in the disorder were 
people usually classified as “respectable.” The police who 
repressed the riots were afterwards accused of unnecessary cruelty. 
Sir Andrew Fraser ordered an inquiry, and it was proved beyond 
all reasonable doubt that the charges of undue severity were not 
warranted. Unfortunately, public confidence in the inquiry was 
shaken because the prominent civil servant who held it was in 
such a hurry to catch a steamer and go to England, that his in- 
vestigations were perfunctory and incomplete. Another officer 
had to be deputed to complete the work, and though the findings 
are really beyond dispute, few Indians in Bengal accept the report. 
The Bengal Government has been placed in an exceedingly 
awkward position by the extraordinary indifference of one of its 
own officers, and has had to confess its own regret at the hurried 
nature of the earlier stages of the inquiry. 

The Act for the Prevention of Seditious Meetings, passed by 
the Viceregal Council, calls for very little comment. It simply 
places upon the Statute Book for a period of three years provisions 
for the prevention of such meetings which were already in force 
under Ordinances passed in pursuance of the powers conferred by 
the Indian Councils Act. It has been denounced by the political 
associations, but Lord Minto firmly insisted upon its expediency 
in a notable speech in Council. Meanwhile, not much has been 
heard of the proposed legislative reforms now under consideration, 
but Mr. Gokhale plainly said in the debate on the Seditious 
Meetings Act that they would not satisfy his adherents. ‘* What 
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I want to say is this,” he remarked. “If the hon. member 
expected that the publication of the Government scheme of 
August last would allay discontent in the country in any degree, 
he was bound to be disappointed. The scheme was neither large 
nor generous, and in some respects it is not a scheme of reform at 
all, and the general disappointment which it has occasioned has 
necessarily intensified the prevailing feeling of discontent.” And 
as for Mr. Morley’s hope of rallying the Moderates, expressed in 
his brilliant and statesmanlike speech at Arbroath on October 21, 
some pointed and illuminating comments in the Indian Spectator 
have a very real bearing upon the Secretary of State’s aspiration. 
That thoughtful and able journal remarks : “ It will not take the 
Government long to find out that, whatever the differences 
between the Extremists and the Moderates may be, neither party 
will openly rally to the ‘ cause of the Government ’ as against the 
other : blood is thicker than water.’ At the same time, the 
Indian Spectator appears to hold that eventually “‘ a strong party 
of Constitutionalists ” will rally round the Government. 

There is little that is truly hopeful in these avowals, and while 
we must welcome the present encouraging signs of better times 
in India, we must not place too great reliance upon a reaction 
against Extremism that was bound to come when the country 
wearied of the excesses of the Extremist leaders. The main- 
springs of Indian unrest lie deeper than the events of the moment 
indicate. They have their root in that renascence of Asia which 
is everywhere visible, that growth of new desires which, as Lord 
Minto wisely recognised in his Simla speech, the Government may 
seek to guide aright, but cannot hope to stem. But in the 
presence of the existing lull, it may be useful to call attention to 
one or two aspects of the British control of India, which un- 
questionably do not help towards a better understanding between 
the rulers and the ruled. These aspects are not new. They have 
been often discussed, and I have nothing very fresh to say about 
them ; but they ought to be more clearly appreciated in England. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the suecess of British rule in 
India is the growing habit among Englishmen in that eountry of 
regarding themselves as birds of passage. Whether they are 
soldiers, civilians or commercial men, the same characteristic is 
almost universally seen. From the moment they land in India, 
they count the months and the days until their first leave is due. 
During the whole of their residence, they are looking forward to 
the time when they can retire on a pension or a modest competency 
and shake the dust of India from their feet for ever. When the 
moment for final departure comes, they are often deeply moved, 
and many a man in the London clubs looks back with vain longing 
to his life in India ; but while they are in the country they are 
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generally wanting to leave it. Far more men go now as soon as- 
they have earned their pension. All who can afford it take leave 
far more frequently than was once the case. The very conditions 
of life deepen the prevalent notion of impermanence. Few 
Englishmen in India live in the same house for any length of time. 
The soldier may be ordered to another station at a moment’s 
notice ; it is rarely worth his while to make himself a home as the 
word is understood in England ; even if he is married, he is always 
more or less “camping out.” The civil servant is perpetually 
on the move ; if he is a district officer, his existence is by com- 
pulsion peripatetic for a great part of the year. The commercial 
man may live in the same city for ten or twenty years, but every 
time he goes on leave he gives up his house, and few have occupied 
the same residence for a prolonged period. Everywhere there is 
an atmosphere of constant flitting which almost unconsciously 
makes men think of their stay in India as an episode in their 
lives rather than its main object. In his new novel, The Broken 
Road, Mr. A. E. W. Mason makes one of his characters say : 
*“* At the bottom of the Englishman’s conception of life in India, 
there is always the idea of a dak-bungalow.” That is very true ; 
and the trouble is that the necessary conditions of service make 
it inevitable that it should be so. 

The very talk is more often of England than of any other topic. 
Most Englishmen in India either talk of what they are going to 
do when they go on leave, or of what they did while they were on 
leave. Work in India is a mere interval between the last furlough 
and the next ; of course that does not mean that it is done with 
less sincerity or even enthusiasm, but the whole mental attitude 
towards the work is coloured by the idea of intermittent and 
finally of ultimate departure. The greater facility of steamer 
communication nowadays has intensified the tendency to take 
leave on every possible occasion. Many men go to England on 
ninety days leave ; I know more than one who thinks nothing of 
running home with six weeks leave, thus securing a fortnight in 
London ; and every one of these absences, while improving the 
health, deepens the sense of detachment from India. Perhaps 
nothing has done more to weaken the ties that attach Englishmen 
to India than the large influx of English ladies during the last 
few decades. The thoughts and desires of Englishwomen in India 
almost invariably turn homeward all the time. Small blame to 
them ; the men have their work, but the women have ample 
leisure to think of the land they have left behind them, its comforts 
and its pleasures, its more wholesome life and its more equable 
climate. The ties of kinship are stronger with women than with 
men ; and when children come, another reason for longing for 
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England appears. There are hundreds of married couples in 
India who only meet in the cold weather; the wife goes home 
every year, and the husband lives at his club, or “chums” with 
a friend. One often meets Englishwomen who sincerely like life 
in India ; but it is a correct generalisation to say that the majority 
are not drawn either to the country or the people. The husband 
is necessarily influenced by the wife’s point of view, and his gaze 
turns more than ever across the ocean. 

I do not for a moment seek to condemn or even to criticise 
this attitude. To me it seems, on the whole, rather natural. 
There is no discernible remedy for it. On the contrary, it appears 
certain that while restiveness under British rule will in time 
increase in India, the British themselves will feel less and less 
tied to the land of their adoption. Every shortening of ocean 
passages, every opening of a new route to Europe, will add to 
the tendency to bolt home on every possible occasion. It has 
been said that India would be lost on the floor of the House of 
Commons ; it would perhaps be nearer the mark to say that if it 
is ever lost, it will be lost on the decks of the P. and O. 

The other great hindrance to the success of British rule in 
India, to which I would refer here, is that of government from 
hill-stations. I believe it to be bad in principle, and to be re- 
sponsible to a very considerable extent for the gulf that is widening 
between the Government and the people. I say this although 
I believe almost the whole of the members of the services in India 
would deny my assertion. It is extraordinary what an amount 
of heat can be generated in India at short notice by attacking 
the practice of spending many months in the year at hill-stations. 
Eminent civilians will listen unmoved to the strongest criticism 
of any feature of their administration ; say a word against hill- 
stations, and in a moment their hair bristles, and they are banging 
the table with their fists. The unanimity on the point is most 
remarkable. I have sat at dinner with a collector in the wilds 
of Sind, with the thermometer well over a hundred, and listened 
to a most eloquent defence of administration from the mountain- 
tops. My host could not go to Capua, but he might get the chance 
someday. Ihave never heard of a Viceroy, Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, or Chief Commissioner who was not an ardent apologist 
for hill-stations. Even Lord Curzon fell under the spell ; he was 
not certain that hill-stations were necessary for the Provincial 
Governments, but he was quite sure that in the case of the Govern- 
ment of India “for law, administration and the rest, Simla’s 
best.”” Can one say anything when confronted by such a for- 
midable phalanx of informed opinion ? My answer is that I have 
talked to many eminent Indians on this subject, and I have never 
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met one, outside the services, who did not declare that the hill- 
stations and the steamers between them were largely responsible 
for the growing detachment of the British from the people of 
India. 

It ought to be possible to discuss this really important question 
without making unworthy imputations on either side. In the 
cities you will hear it said that Government servants in the hills 
are engrossed by golf and bridge and picnics ; in the hills you will 
be told that the business men in the cities waste half the afternoon 
gossiping in their clubs, and are always down listening to the 
band by the time the first cool breath of the evening breeze has 
sprung up. Neither allegation is true. Business men in India 
have little time to loiter nowadays. Native competition grows 
keener every year, and the margin of profit is far smaller than it 
used to be. The clubs and restaurants of Calcutta and Bombay 
are emptied a very few minutes after tiffin is over. Government 
servants in the hills work just as hard as, and perhaps in some 
cases a little harder than, they do in the plains. Only I am not 
so sure that it is always the right kind of work, or the most useful 
kind of work ; and I am certain that it is often not the kind of 
work that brings them more closely into touch with the people 
of India and their needs. 

Let me examine for a moment one or two of the stock argu- 
ments advanced in defence of hill-stations. It is suggested, for 
example, that it is a good thing for men to break away sometimes 
from the innumerable petty distractions of big cities, and to sit 
down and think. So it is, but only in the case of individuals. 
The idea of a whole Government sitting down to think is a trifle 
unpractical, and in point of fact the spectacle of rows and rows 
of Secretaries with wet towels round their heads, pondering the 
problems of Empire, is not usually witnessed. Many a man has 
defended hill-stations to me because, he has said, he can work 
there without interruption. That is precisely why he ought not 
to be there. If he is helping to rule India, he must expect inter- 
ruptions ; he is in India to be interrupted ; personal accessibility 
is a thing that Asiatics greatly prize, and the institution of hill- 
stations denies it to them. A very able administrator, and one 
of the most hardworking men in India, once told me that he 
chiefly valued his months of retreat at a hill-station because they 
enabled him to ‘‘ go through cases carefully.” What he meant 
was that he practically shut himself up, and lived laborious nights 
and days, poring over masses of documents concerning important 
questions of administration. When he emerged, he would no 
doubt have penned able and conscientious and discerning minutes 
about every “‘ case” ; but that is not governing India as it ought 
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to be governed. The system is at fault ; he is the most sym- 
pathetic of men, and would be doing far more good sitting under 
a banyan-tree talking to the village elders. Every senior official 
in India is oppressed by the burden of masses of documents. I 
remember when a Foreign Secretary’s office tent was accidentally 
burned down. I was watching the smouldering embers when the 
great man dashed up. ‘“‘ Did they rescue the papers ? ” he called 
out. ‘ Yes, sir, every file was saved,” was the answer. ‘“ The 
fools !”’ was his unexpected response ; and he was quite right. 
Then, again, hill-stations are defended on the score of health. 
The senior officials of Government have usually been a long time 
in India, and they require spells of the bracing air of high altitudes. 
The obvious answer surely is that the men who live in the plains 
have to work whatever the temperature may be ; and the business 
men of the great cities work their hardest when the weather is 
hottest. There can be no logical distinction between the kind 
of climate required for working in the Secretariat and for 
administering a district. Men must of course go to the hills 
when they are ill or need a rest, but the wholesale migrations 
of Governments should cease. We cannot hope to continue to 
control India on the principles of St. Moritz. 

But it will be asked, “‘ What advantage would be gained if 
the hill-stations were abandoned as seats of Government?” I 
think one definite advantage would be that India would then have 
Governments which are visible; at present for a considerable 
part of the year they are invisible, and the Indian believes in 
visible rulers. If the preoccupations of life in a less contracted 
environment lessened the output of paper work, so much the 
better ; there is far too much rule by foolscap sheets in India. I 
think, too, that the heads of Government would benefit by more 
constant contact with their fellows ; as it is, they live and move 
and have their being far too much in little circles of their own. 
The influence of hill-stations is narrowing and parochial. High 
officials would have you believe that from these eminences they 
gain Pisgah-sights of India’s needs; in reality they do not see 
much farther than the club verandah. The proper place from 
which to control a great country is from its great cities; but the 
great cities of India are absolutely deserted by senior members 
of the Government for the greater part of the year. The favourite 
retort of Secretaries is that India does not chiefly consist of big 
cities, that the problems of India are largely rural, and that the 
attention of Government should be mainly directed to “ the ryot 
at the plough.” The poor ryot at the plough! How often has 
that lay figure been dragged into these discussions! And what 
do they see of the ryot at the plough at Simla or Darjeeling or 
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Mahableshwar ? My answer is that the problems which are going 
to settle the future character of British rule in India are largely 
urban, and that the great failure of the Indian Civil Service has 
been that it does not care about, and has largely fallen short of 
appreciating, the urban problems of India. Disaffection has 
spread in the villages, it is true, but it is propagated from the 
towns. It is the great cities where discontent is chiefly rife, 
where sedition is manufactured, where the new opinions and 
hopes and aspirations are overturning all the old traditions of 
India. Lord Minto says the Government ought to try and guide 
the new aspirations aright. Quite so: but it will never be done 
while every civilian aspires to be a Moses on a mountain-top. 
The time has come for the Governments to descend from the 
clouds and show themselves to the multitude. If Calcutta had 
had the restraining influence of a resident Government, it would 
never have got so far out of hand as it has done in recent years. 
As it is, the high officials swoop down on the various capitals for 
a brief period in the cold weather, live in their carpet-bags, are 
reluctantly dragged into a whirl of rather dull dinners and dances 
and receptions, with a few prize-givings thrown in, and then 
vanish again, breathless and exhausted, but happy in the vain 
notion that they have been reaily “‘ in touch with the people.” 
It cannot be too strongly asserted that the outworn belief 
that the big cities of India do not much matter, and that the 
interests of India are chiefiry rural, has done duty far too long. 


‘It is the big cities that are going to count in the future in India. 


It is there that the poison of disaffection is manufactured, and 
the Governments ought to be there to supply the antidote. Paris 
is not France, but Paris influences all France, and the analogy 
holds true of India. Get really into touch with the people of the 
big cities of India, and you will be influencing all India ; but even 
the people of the villages, and the impassive gentleman at the 
plough, will never be reached from the hill-tops. People in Egypt 
used to growl at Lord Cromer, because he would not go to Ramleh 
in the hot weather. Whether the khamseen was blowing or 
whether it was not, you would find Lord Cromer at his post at 
the British Agency in Cairo, except at week-ends. He knew 
perfectly well that he was not going to keep his grip on Egypt 
from the yellow sands of a bathing-place. He knew his work 
lay in Cairo, and he stayed there. 

It is no doubt too late in the day to deal with the question of 
Simla, and perhaps it is not so necessary. The Government of 
India ought not to be seven thousand feet in the air, any more 
than Cabinet Councils ought to be held on the top of Snowdon ; 
but the case of Simla and the Supreme Government is admittedly 
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difficult to deal with. We shall never get any nearer to the 
solution of the problem of “closer touch” in India, however, 
until the Provincial Governments are compelled to reside con- 
tinuously in their respective capitals. The city of Bombay has 
a million inhabitants. For the greater part of the year, its sole 
resident representative of the Government of the Presidency is 
an Under-Secretary in a turret chamber in the Secretariat. There 
is a vast block of buildings, with hundreds of clerks, a regular 
hive of quill-driving, and not a solitary member of the Civil Ser- 
vice to control them. I say nothing of the delays which such 
a system involves, or of the interruption to business which the 
Bombay Government’s four unwarrantable moves a year produces; 
but I venture to think that such a spectacle as the immense pile 
of the Bombay Secretariat presents, is not paralleled anywhere 
in the world. While these things continue, while India is governed 
for the greater part of the year by amiable gentlemen living under 
tin roofs on the mountain-side, can we wonder that the gulf is 
widening, or that the people accuse their rulers of being out of 
touch with them ? Fifty or sixty years ago, it was actually the 
practice for officers from the interior to come down to Bombay 
in the hot weather and the rains for the benefit of their health. 
It was regarded as a sanatorium. Nowadays this vast city is 


anathema to its Government except for a brief period in the cold 


weather, when, paradoxically enough, it is comparatively un- 
healthy, and the death-rate is highest. I have quoted Bombay, 
because the case of its Government is perhaps the most flagrant ; 
but what I have said of that Presidency applies to Madras also, 
and in greater or less degree to every Provincial Government in 
India. We shall never get “into touch” in India until the hill- 
stations are abandoned to the invalids, the ladies, and the babies. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


VICTORIA LEAGUE 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


Dacre House, Victoria Street, S.W., 

November 6, 1907. 
DEAR SIR,—May I be permitted to draw attention to the accompanying 
Report of the Literature Committee of the Victoria League? This simple 
record must strike a chord in the hearts of all who sympathise with the lonely 
lives of men and women dwelling in the outposts of Empire, and of those 
who realise that the book or paper coming from overseas is one of the 
strongest links in the chain binding that Empire in one. 

The appeal for more books of travel and adventure, of history, poetry, and 
healthy romance, is, as you will see, pathetic in its intensity, and it is pitiful 
to feel that our power of response rather dwindles than increases. Would 
any of your readers come to our aid in this emergency ? 

Contributions of books and magazines should be sent tothe Victoria League, 
Pall Mall Deposit, Carlton Street, Regent Street; and gifts of money—still 
more urgently required in order to buy the books known to be wanted—to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Victoria League, Dacre House, Victoria Street. 

Used books in good condition are very acceptable. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) M. E. JERSEY 
(President Victoria League). 
LITERATURE COMMITTEE 
Mr. J. C. Bailey (Chair). 
Dow. Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. Miss Hay. 


Lady Harriet Lindsay. Miss C. Phillimore. 
Lady Anne Murray. Miss Meriel Talbot. 
Lady William Seymour. Miss Edith Wintle. 
Lady Leith of Fyvie. Viscount Bury. 

Mrs. Laurence Drummond. Mr. H.C. Brodie, M.P. 
Mrs. Price. Mr. E. B. Hoare. 


Miss L. Foster Hon. 
Miss M. Wintle Secs. 


REPORT OF WORK 


October 17, 1907. 
South Africa.—Fifteen cases have gone to South Africa since July 9, viz. : 
To Inspectors in Transvaal 
To Church Railway Mission . . , 
To Orange River Colony . ° , . 
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From letters received lately it is gratifying to learn that the work of dis- 
tributing literature in the Orange River Colony is being carried on in an 
efficient manner. 

Recipients are most appreciative and the demand outruns the supply. 

Special Library selected, bought, and packed at the request of Mr. A. 
Erskine. Expenses defrayed by officers and men of X Battery R.H.A., under 
orders for South Africa. 

St. Helena.—Literature Committee granted £7, to be spent on purchase of 
books for St. Helena. The case is to be despatched next week. 

West Indies —Two urgent appeals for literature deferred owing to lack of 
funds. 

Canada.—Minto Library, No. XIII., was despatched in August. 

- ss No. XIV. a ‘ October. 

“ Any amount of applications for Minto Libraries are pouring in,” writes 
Mr. Lake from Ottawa; “ go on packing Minto Libraries ad infinitum.” 

Eleven cases of Magazines, &c., for individual distribution by the Aberdeen 
Association were despatched in September. 

“You are doing more than you know,” writes a clergyman, “in supplying 
young bachelors in these lonely homesteads with magazines and papers. Go 
on sending us literature wholesale and retail!” 

The Aberdeen Association has issued a special appeal for £1000 to meet the 
enormous need in the North-West. 

Newspaper Scheme.—This is making steady progress. 

The papers sent and exchanged are forming a very real link with the 
Motherland, and constantly bring encouraging encomiums on the work of the 
League, 

“ Your League is doing a splendid work in consolidating the Empire, and 
more power to it say I!” writes a miner from British Columbia. 

“You can hardly imagine in England how acceptable these papers are . .°. 
especially in the winter time,” writes an old soldier. 

“I can assure you I fully appreciate this kindness . . . the object of your 
League is a most desirable one. . . . We follow the affairs of the Empire 
very closely,” writes a farmer in North-East Rhodesia. 

A Church of England catechist who has lately gone out to a centre in Sas- 
katchewan writes that his little library of 125 books has been raided by rough 
but kindly neighbours, “ They even trespass upon my shelves for books on 
theology and Church history, at some inconvenience to myself.” 

These rough “boys” go for good literature, and put their names down 
weeks ahead for the good man’s copies of Carlyle, Hallam, Gibbon, &c.! 
They number 400, but as the winter comes on there will be some 3000 in all 
keenly anxious for books and magazines. 

Applicants for newspapers totally unsupplied, 139. 

More offers of papers of all kinds are needed. 

Several Colonists will be gratified if individual exchanges can be arranged. 

Funds.—Balance in hand to“meet above needs, 6s. 4d. 


MARION E. WINTLE, Hon. Sec. 


